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XXXV. WIDSITH AND THE HERVARARSAGA 


The English poem Widsith (composed in the 7th century) 
contains two passages (v. 116 and v. 119 ff.) that refer to stories 
known to us also from the Icelandic Hervararsaga. The present 
paper is primarily an attempt to determine the form and 
relationship of these stories as the Widsith poet knew them. Any 
such attempt, however, necessarily involves an examination of 
the Hervararsaga. This saga has been much studied, but never 
investigated with the Widsiih primarily in mind. Even R. W. 
Chambers, in his monumental edition of Widsith, relegates to 
a few footnotes his comments on the relation of the English poem 
to the Icelandic saga. That there is much to be said, the length 
of the present paper will suffice to demonstrate! It is my hope, 
moreover, that my discussion will serve likewise to clear up some 
of the obscurities of the saga. 

It will be convenient to begin with an outline of the plot of the 
Hervararsaga. This saga is a composite tale, containing material 
of diverse age and origin. It occurs in three main versions, 
known as R, U and H, of which both R and H are incomplete. 
The authoritative treatise on the relationships of these versions 
is that of A. L. Andrews,! who has shown that version H is 
secondary, and that only R and U have full authority. The 
following outline, therefore, is based essentially on R and U. 
Where these differ on points material to the present study, I give 
synopses of both accounts. For convenience in reference the 
plot is divided into ten episodes, denoted by Roman numerals. 

I. R. King Sigrlami of Gardarfki obtains from dwarfs a sword called Tyr- 
fingr. The sword has these two peculiarities: 


1, It gives victory to its wielder. 
2. It is a man’s bane every time it is drawn. 


1 Mod. Philol. XI, 363 ff.; XVIII, 93 ff.; XXI, 187 ff. 
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U. Sigrlami, son of O®inn, is king of GarBariki. He is succeeded by his son 
Svafrlami. The latter forces two dwarfs, Dvalinn and Dulinn, to forge for 
him a magic sword, with the same properties as those assigned to it in R. The 
dwarfs however add these two curses: 

1. It will be the instrument of three nidingsverk. 

2. It will be the bane of Svafrlami himself. 
These curses are not to the king’s liking, and he hews at the dwarfs with the 
sword, but they make their escape. The king names the sword Tyrfingr. 

II. R. Arngrimr vikingr takes service with king Sigrlami. He marries the 
king’s daughter Eyfura and gets Tyrfingr into the bargain. Later he goes 
back home with wife and sword. Eyfura bears him twelve sons, among them 
Angantyr and Hjérvardr.—U. Eyfura is the daughter of Svafrlami. Arngrimr 
wins wife and sword by force. In battle he cuts off Svafrlami’s hand; Tyrfingr 
falls to the ground; Arngrfmr seizes it and slays Svafrlami with it, thus fulfilling 
the second curse laid upon the sword by the dwarfs. 

III. Hjérvardr swears that he will possess Ingibjérg, daughter of the Swed- 
ish king Ingjaldr (R) or Yngvi (U). He and his brothers go to Uppsalir and 
demand the lady. A rival suitor, however, Hj4lmarr by name, is more to 
Ingibjérg’s taste. The rivals arrange to fight a hélmganga (with the princess as 
the victor’s prize) on SAmsey the next summer. The brothers then go home. 
Before they leave for Samsey, Angantyr marries Sv4fa, daughter of jarl Bjarmarr 
(R) or Bjartmarr (U). Angantyr also receives from his father the sword Tyr- 
fingr (R; in U he gets the sword much earlier). When the twelve brothers 
reach Sémsey they find their opponents arrived before them. Hj4lmarr and his 
second (named Séti in the verse, Oddr in the prose) have gone ashore, leaving 
their shipmates behind. The duel arranged for between Hjérvardr and Hj4lmarr 
does not take place. Instead, we have the story of a battle. The fight falls into 
two stages, separated by a berserksgangr which came on the brothers. The 
brothers begin by attacking and slaughtering the shipmates of Hj4lmarr and 
his second. Then they land and have the berserksgangr mentioned above. 
Hjalmarr and his second now come up. Hj4lmarr undertakes to fight Angantyr 
(not Hjérvardr!) and his second opposes the other eleven brothers. In the 
fight which follows Angantyr and Hjdlmarr kill each other, while Hj4lmarr’s 
second kills the eleven opposed to him. The twelve brothers are buried on 
Samsey. Tyrfingr is buried with Angantyr at his special request.2 Ingibjérg 
commits suicide when she hears of Hj4lmarr’s death. 

IV. Sv4fa bears to the dead Angantfr a daughter, Hervér, who as she 
grows up develops the traits of a valkyria. One day she ill-treats some thralls. 
They retaliate by telling her she is herself daughter of a thrall. She goes at once 
to Bjartmarr and learns of him that her father was Angantfr and that he is 
buried on SAmsey. She takes man’s clothing and goes to SAmsey, where she 
summons her father from the grave to demand of him the sword Tyrfingr. 
Angantfr is reluctant to give her the weapon, which he says is doomed to bring 
ruin upon her race: 

si4é mun Tyrfingr, ef pG mettir, 
ett pinni, mer, allri spilla. 
Nevertheless, he finally yields to her importunities. 


2 Orvaroddssaga, ed. Boer, p. 101. 
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V. Hervér, still in man’s clothing and under her man’s name Hervar®r, 
takes service with the wise king GuSmundr 4 Glasisvéllum for a time. This is 
followed by a period of activity in viking. After this Hervér undergoes a change 
in character, becomes like other women, returns home and devotes herself to 
domestic duties. Héfundr, the wise son of Gudmundr, learns of this and becomes 
a suitor for her hand. Hervér marries him, and bears him two sons, Angantyr 
and Heidrekr. The first was good-natured and heedful, and his father’s favorite. 
The second was ill-natured and heedless, and his mother’s favorite. Heidrekr 
was fostered by a certain Gizurr. Once Heidrekr heard men’s voices and reck- 
lessly threw a stone at random in their direction. Unluckily the stone hit and 
killed his brother. Héfundr thereupon outlawed Heidrekr. His mother inter- 
ceded for him, however, and induced Héfundr to give him counsel before he 
went into exile. Héfundr gave him the following six counsels: 

1. Help not the man who has slain his lord. 

2. Free not the man who has slain his comrade. 

3. Give not thy wife often leave to visit her kinsmen. 

4. Be not away from home late with thy mistress. 

5. Ride not thy best horse, if thou be in haste. 

6. Take not to foster the son of thy better. 
Hervér helped her son further by giving him Tyrfingr and some money.—In 
version U, the order of events is different, and a different reason is given for the 
banishment. Heidrekr maliciously makes ttoubie at a feast, finally inducing 
one of the feasters to kill another. Héfundr thereupon banishes his son. Hervér 
helps him as in R. Heidrekr now leaves, but unluckily draws Tyrfingr (to 
examine it) and since that sword must be a man’s bane every time it is drawn 
Heidrekr is forced to slay his brother Angantyr, the only man near at the time. 

VI. Heidrekr starts out by breaking his father’s first two counsels. He 
then betakes himself to Reidgotaland, where he enters the service of king 
Haraldr of that country and so distinguishes himself that he is rewarded with 
the hand of Helga, the king’s daughter. By her he has a son, whom he calls 
Angantyr (the third of that name in our saga). King Haraldr likewise begets a 
son (Halfdan) in his old age. A famine later comes upon the land, which, as it 
transpires, can be successfully combatted only by the sacrifice of that boy of the 
land who is of highest rank, The wise Héfundr is called on to decide whether 
Angantyr or HAlfdan meets this requirement. He rules that Angantyr is of 
higher rank than HAlfdan. In spite of this decision Heidrekr, partly through his 
father’s counsel, manages to save his son, get Haraldr and HAlfdan sacrificed 
instead, and get himself chosen king of Reidgotaland. His wife Helga thereupon 
commits suicide. Heidrekr consoles himself with Svdfa, daughter of king 
Humli of Hanaland. This princess he had captured on a marauding expedition. 
“ He soon returns her to her father, however. In Hinaland she bears Heitrekr 
a son, Hlédr, who is brought up at his grandfather Humli’s court.—In R, the 
daughter of Humli is called Sifka, and her native land Hundland. In U, the 
story of Sv4fa appears at a later point in the narrative. 

VII. Heidrekr takes to wife Oléf, daughter of king Haki of Saxland. He 
breaks his father’s third counsel by often giving her leave to visit her native 
land, where she proves faithless to him. He discovers her infidelity and divorces 
her. He consoles himself with Sifka, a Finnish captive. He breaks his father’s 
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sixth counsel by taking to foster Herlaugr, son of king Hrollaugr of Gardarfki. 
Upon a visit to Hrollaugr he confides to his mistress Sifka that he has had the 
misfortune to slay Herlaugr with Tyrfingr (much as he slew his brother in the 
U version of episode V). Sifka betrays his confidence and the news reaches 
Hrollaugr, who has Heidrekr bound. The two men who bind him are the men 
whom he helped in breaking his father’s first two counsels. He escapes, however, 
for in the nick of time it transpires that Herlaugr is alive and well: Heidrekr’s 
story of his death was a lie (not motivated with any plausibility). Heidrekr 
and Hrollaugr now become friends again; indeed, Hrollaugr gives his daughter 
Hergerdr to Heidrekr to wife. Heidrekr now disposes of Sifka (presumably. to 
punish her for her betrayal of him); while doing so he manages to break his 
father’s fourth and fifth counsels. Hergerdr bears to Heidrekr a daughter, 
Hervér II. She is fostered by a certain Ormarr (U) or Fré6marr (R). Like her 
paternal grandmother, she develops into a valkyria.—In R, the Sifka of this 
episode is the Sifka (= Sv4fa) Humladéttir of episode VI, who by a tour de force 
is brought back from Hundland to betray Heidrekr at Hrollaugr’s court. This 
use of her is obviously not original. I have therefore here followed U, where the 
daughter of Humli and the false mistress of the Herlaugr story are distinguished 
both in name and in function. 

VIII. Gestr blindi (U) or Gestumblindi (R) was a powerful chieftain in 
Gautaland (U) or Reidgotaland (R). He and Heidrekr were on bad terms. The 
two have a riddle match, but Heidrekr’s opponent is actually Odinn, who takes 
Gestr’s place and assumes his shape, so that Heidrekr is unaware of the identity 
of his opponent. The false Gestr poses the riddles and Heidrekr answers them 
without trouble. At the end, however, Gestr wins the match unfairly, by asking 
a riddle to which only Odinn can know the answer. Heidrekr is enraged at this, 
draws Tyrfingr and hews at his opponent, who escapes only by turning himself 
into a hawk. The sword hits the hawk’s tail and clips the tail-feathers. (In U, 
the sword in its descent kills a retainer, thus satisfying the requirement that 
it be a man’s bane every time it is drawn). Odinn, in turn enraged, now dooms 
Heidrekr to death at the hands of thralls of his, and flies off.—It may be noted 
that Saxo too* knows a Gestiblindus, king of the Gothi, i.e., the Gauts. 

IX. Heidrekr has nine thralls, noble captives taken in war. One night 
these make a surprize attack on the king’s quarters and slaughter the king and 
everybody else there. They take Tyrfingr and the royal hoard and flee tp the 
woods. Heidrekr’s son Angantyr now becomes king. He vows not to mount 
the throne until he has avenged his father. One evening he comes to a stream 
where some men are fishing. From their talk he gathers that they are his father’s 
murderers. He lies in wait, and at midnight enters their tent as they sleep and 
kills all nine. He thus recovers Tyrfingr and avenges his father. 

X. Hlédr, hearing of his father’s death, comes from Hiinaland to claim his 
share of the heritage. Angantyr is willing to compromise, but his counsellor 
Gizurr (the old foster-father of Heidrekr) objects, and by his insults drives 
H166r to defiance. Hlédr returns to Hainaland, and with the help of Humli raises 
a great army. Hlédr and Humli invade Reiégotaland. The Gotar or Gautar 
have two armies of defense, one led by Hervér, with Ormarr as chief of staff, the 


5 ed. Holder, p. 160. 
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other by Angantyr himself. The Huns overthrow the army of Hervér; Hervér 
falls, but Ormarr escapes and makes report to Angantyr, who thereupon sends 
Gizurr out as herald to challenge the Huns to battle. Gizurr rides up to within 
speaking distance of the enemy and taunts them, telling them that O@inn has de- 
serted them. He challenges them to battle. Hlédr recognizes Gizurr and wants 
to have him seized, but Humli lets him go in peace. Gizurr returns and makes 
report to Angantfr on the size of the army of the Huns. Angantyr, in spite of 
being heavily outnumbered, essays battle. The fight lasts eight days. Finally 
Angantyr kills with Tyrfingr his brother Hlédr, and Humli besides. The 
Huns are put to rout. The slaughter is so great that the rivers are dammed 
up by the corpses and the valleys are filled with the bodies of men and horses. 
After this Angantyr reigns long over Reidgotaland, and from him many kings 
are descended. 


Even a cursory examination of the foregoing outline will 
suffice to convince the most skeptical that the Hervararsaga is of 
composite origin. The saga actually consists of the following 
stories: 

1) the story of the sword Tyrfingr 

2) the story of Ingibjérg and her rival lovers 

3) the story of Angantyr’s last fight 

4) the story of the life of Heidrekr 

5) the story of the servile revolt 

6) the story of the war between Goths and Huns 

7) the story of the strife between the brothers Angantyr 

and Hl6sr. 

The sword-story serves to link together the whole, after a 
fashion, and stories 2) and 3), and 6) and 7), are closely inter- 
woven, but nowhere can we say that the composition has 
attained any real unity. 

The story of Tyrfingr has recently been studied in detail by 
H. Schiick,® the well-known Swedish scholar, who compares the 
story (hereafter referred to as JT) with two other sword-stories, 
viz., the Asmundarsaga kappabana (AK) and Saxo’s story of 
Drota and her sons Hildiger and Haldan (D). These latter are 
generally recognized to be variants of the same tale. Schiick 


‘shows that T too is closely related, and that all three go back 


to a more primitive story which may be epitomized as follows. 
A king forces two dwarfs to forge for him a victory-bringing 
sword. The dwarfs however lay upon the sword a curse besides: 


* Cf. ed. Verelius, pp. 136, 176, for the name-form Gawular. 
5 “Studier { Hervararsagan,” Uppsala program, 1918. 
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it is doomed to be the instrument with which the one son of the 
king’s daughter kills the other. The king, in order to prevent 
the fulfilment of the curse, leaves orders, as he dies, that the 
sword be buried with him. These orders are carried out. The 
king’s daughter has two sons. One is brought up in a far country 
(or is exiled thither). The other stays with his mother. When 
he is old enough to bear arms, he asks of her her father’s sword. 
She, ignorant of the curse laid upon it, removes it from the 
king’s grave and gives it to her son. He in the course of his 
adventures as a warrior meets his brother, whom he does not 
recognize, and kills him in a duel. The mother thus unwittingly 
causes one of her sons to kill the other. 

In one respect, however, Schiick’s reconstruction is not con- 
vincing. He regards the Hervararsaga (HS) as a simplex story, 
in origin, viz., the story of the fatal sword Tyrfingr. I regard it, 
on the contrary, as from the beginning complex, viz., a com- 
bination of T with the story of the quarrel between the brothers 
Angantyr and Hlédr (AH). For in ZS as it stands the brothers 
have not the same mother, but the same father. And in other 
respects the conclusion of HS does not conform to the sword- 
story formula. Thus, the two brothers know each other perfectly 
well. Moreover, as we shall see later on, AH was known to the 
poet of the Widsith (WS) in a form unconnected with T. We 
may be sure, then, that the original conclusion of T has not been 
preserved to us unmodified; on the contrary, the extant con- 
clusion is a fusion of T and AH. 

Who were the primitive characters in 7, one may now ask, 
and what were the details of the plot? Certainly the curses 
extant in HS are not original. One may safely follow Heinzel® 
in rejecting the three mfSingsverk. And since Tyrfingr has to 
lose its quality of victory-bringing sword in order to become 
Svafrlami’s bane, version U here too must yield to version R, 
which knows neither curse. Again, the sword in fact does not 
prove a man’s bane every time it is drawn, even in those parts 
of HS which indubitably belong to T. We have left the curse 
quoted in episode IV above, viz., that the sword is doomed to 
bring ruin upon Hervér’s race. This curse agrees admirably 
with that recorded in AK: “pat [i.e., the sword] mun ver®a at 


* “Uber die Hervararsaga,” W S B, CXIV, 428. 
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bana enum géfugustum breedrum, déttursonum pinum.”’ Yet 
neither fits the facts of the story, for both AK and T need a 
curse according to which one brother will kill the other. Heinzel 
with justice points out’ that Anganty¥r’s forebodings fail to come 
true, and the same may be said of Olius’s curse in AK. The 
extant curse belongs, of course, to another form of the story, a 
variant in which there are two swords, one for each brother, 
and the brothers kill each other in the fatal duel. Two swords 
actually appear in D, but only one brother is killed. All three 
extant versions, then (7, AK and D), conform in plot to the 
curse which Schiick has postulated, but the two swords of D, 
and the curse extant in T and AK, point to contamination with, 
or development from, a plot in which both brothers are killed.® 

Episode I of our saga, then, read, in 7, somewhat as follows: 
king Svafrlami of Gardariki forces two dwarfs, Dvalinn and 
Dulinn, to forge for him a victory-bringing sword. The dwarfs 
in revenge add this curse: that the sword will be the instrument 
with which the one son of the king’s daughter kills the other. 
This curse is not to the king’s liking, and he hews at the dwarfs 
with the sword, but they make their escape. The sword is called 
Tyrfingr. 

To find the next incident in T we must skip to episode III as 
outlined above. Schiick has shown conclusively that Arngrimr 
and his sons had nothing to do with 7. Episode II, as we have it, 
is merely a prologue to the story of Ingibjérg and her rival 
lovers, and this, as we shall see, is a story wholly unrelated to 
Tyrfingr and out of place in its extant setting. That Tyrfingr 
is no proper weapon for Angant Yr is indeed sufficiently obvious 
from the fact that this victory-bringing sword brings him not 
victory but defeat and death. As Schiick well says, Angantyr 
has usurped the place of Svafrlami in owning the sword and in 
carrying it with him to his grave. The next incident in 7, then, 
reads substantially thus: king Svafrlami, on his death-bed, 
ordered that Tyrfingr be buried with him, in order to prevent 
the fulfilment of the curse laid upon it by the dwarfs. The king’s 
orders were carried out. 


7 Op. cit., p. 450 f. 
® For Alfus’s sword in AK, see R. C. Boer, “Zur danischen Heldensage,” 
P.B.B, XXII, p. 355ff. 
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We now come to Svafrlami’s daughter. What was her name? 
In the extant HS, she is called Eyfura. But this cannot be right. 
Eyfura belongs with the Arngrimrs, and if these are interlopers 
in T, sois she. Eyfura appears as wife of Arngrimr everywhere: 
in the Hyndlulj65, in HS, in Saxo. But her parentage is either 
not given at all or else varies with the monument, and this 
uncertainty means that the parentage provided for her is late 
and not to be taken seriously. As for Hervér, represented in HS 
as the daughter of Svafrlami’s substitute Angantyr, she is no 
better suited than Eyfura for the part of daughter of Svafrlami. 
For her fundamental quality is that of valkyria. She shows 
herself valkyria-like whether she appears as daughter of 
Angantyr or as daughter of Heidrekr. But, as Schiick points 
out, the sword-story has no use for a valkyria. Rather it needs 
a mother. And in fact Hervér, in order to be utilized in our tale 
as a mother, has to undergo a change of character as complete 
as it is unmotivated. Her name, moreover, neither by allitera- 
tion nor by parallelism of structvre fits into the system of 
nomenclature exemplified in the names Sigrlami and Svafrlami. 
Finally, as we shall see shortly, Hervér is a character of secon- 
dary development, a doublet of Hervér II. ° 

Who, then, was the daughter of Svafrlami? This daughter 
ought to have a name that fits in with the names of her an- 
cestors. She ought further to be the mother of the brothers 
that have the fatal duel. In HS these are the brothers Angant yr 
and Hl6ér. Hence the daughter of Svafrlami ought also to be 
the wife of Heidrekr. Now the only name in HS which meets 
the requirements of alliteration and parallelism and therefore 
properly goes with the names Sigriami and Svafrlami is the 
name Svéfa. Two characters of that name appear in HS. One is 
Svafa the mother of Hervér I; the other is Sv4fa the mistress 
of Heidrekr and the mother of Hlédr. I believe that the two 
Svdfas were originally one, and that the original was, in T, 
daughter to Svafrlami and mother of the brothers that have 
the fatal duel. 

Certainly the trait that Sv4fa is a princess of Hinaland is not 
original, but comes from the story of the war between Goths 
and Huns (GH), for a discussion of which see below. Heidrekr’s 
treatment of Svdfa does not get him into any difficulties with 
Humli, be it noted. This is easily explicable if we assume that 
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Svafa’s Hunnish nationality was bestowed upon her as a part 
of the process of combining HS and GH. Otherwise Heidrekr’s 
peaceful relations with his ex-mistress’s father remain a puzzle. 
Plain enough are the combiner’s reasons for making Svdfa a 
Hun, and a mistress rather than a wife. The plot of T (though 
not of AH) called for the upbringing of one of the brothers in a 
far country. The incorporation of GH into the tale compelled 
the use of Hunaland as this far country. Hence Hl6Sr, the 
brother brought up abroad, was naturally made into the son 
of a Hunnish princess. Again, the patriotic tone that GH 
brought into the tale made it needful to favor Angantyr, the 
Gothic brother, at the expense of Hl6dr, the Hunnish brother. 
Hence the latter was made into a bastard, and his claim to half 
his father’s estate could be disallowed by Angant yr and scorned 
by Gizurr with some legal justification. 

Can Svdfa’s true nationality be determined from the text of 
HS? I think it can. Here we must begin with the two Hervérs. 
One of these is represented as the daughter of Angantyr 
Arngrimsson; the other belongs to the line of Gudmundr 4 
Glesisvéllum. I have already indicated my belief that the latter 
is the true and the only original Hervér. We have two gene- 
alogies of the GuSmundrs. One of these appears in HS; the 
other, in the Sérla}dttr and the Saga af porsteini Baejarmagni.- 
They are as follows: 


Sérlapéttr and porsteinssaga Hervararsaga 


Gudmundr Gudmundr 

Heidrekr (alfhamr) Héfundr 

Hjérvardr Heidrekr 

Hervér Angantyr, Hlédr, Hervir 

Hildr Heidrekr (Glfhamr) 
Hildr 


The HS genealogy is pretty clearly composite: the Gudmundr 
family has been combined with the Reidgothic royal line, hence 
the extra Heidrekr, the Hlé6r and the Angantyr of the geneal- 
ogy. The Héfundr of HS is hardly original either; he is a mere 
doublet of his father. And as to Hjérvar@r, if Bugge’® is right, 
_ the Hyndlulj68 originally mentioned a Heidrekr as father of 
Hjérvardr, and thus gave support to the genealogy of the 
Sérlapétir. The HS genealogy is therefore probably wrong in 


*Afn.F., I, 258. 
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all these cases. Its loss of Hjérvardr probably came about as a 
result of the combination of the sword story with the story of 
Ingibjérg and her rival lovers: Hjérvardr was identified with 
his namesake Hjérvardr Arngrimsson and so left out of the 
Gudmundr line. Note that the Heidrekr of HS stands for both 
the Heidrekr and the Hjérvardr of the Sérlapétir, Hervér 
falling into the new scheme as daughter of Heidrekr. But the 
fact was not forgotten that Hjérvardr had a daughter Hervér. 
If I err not, Hervér joined the Arngrimr family in the capacity of 
daughter to Hjérvardr. She did not maintain herself as such, 
however. In my Literary History of Hamlet I have shown" that 
Angantyr was not originally a son of Arngrimr or in any way 
connected with the family of Arngrimr. I have also tried to ex- 
plain how he got into the family. But whatever may be the 
explanation, the fact remains that he got in and usurped 
Hjérvardr’s parts, one after another. He took Hjérvardr’s place 
as leader of the brothers and as opponent of Hjdlmarr in the 
duel—so much is certain. In version H he replaced Hjérvardr 
even as Hjdlmarr’s rival. It is a reasonable inference, then, that 
Angantyr as father of Hervir is no more original than he is 
elsewhere in the story of the Arngrimssynir, but that here as in 
all the other cases he usurped a part formerly belonging to 
Hjérvardr. If so, the two Hervérs are, in origin, identical and 
the mother of the one is to be identified with the mother of 
the other. 

In HS as it stands, Sv4fa is mother of Hervor I, while princess 
Hergerdr of GarSariki is mother of Hervér II. We may with 
plausibility conclude that the mother of the original Hervér 
was princess Svdfa of Gardarfki. When the Hervors were 
differentiated, each had to be provided with a mother, of course. 
The true mother, Svdfa, stayed with Hervér I. The true title, 
princess of Gardariki, went with the new mother, Herger®r, 
found for Hervér II. The division seems equitable enough! If 
my reconstruction is sound and Svdfa was originally a princess 
of Gardarfki, she becomes obviously a very suitable candidate 
for the part of daughter to Svafrlami, who, it will be remembered, 
was king of Gardarfki. 

We may go further. If there was originally only one Hervor, 
there was originally only one father for Hervér. And if Svdfa 


10 Lit, Hist. of Hamlet, I (Anglistische Forschungen, 59), 133f. 
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was Hervoér’s mother, and Hjérvardr was her father (as we 
have good reason to believe), then Hjérvardr and Svdfa were 
presumably man and wife! In the extant form of HS both 
Angant yr and Heidrekr rejoice in a wife named Svdfa. Whence 
did they get her? Since Anganty¥r got nearly everything else 
from Hjérvar®dr, it is reasonable to conclude that he got Svafa 
from him too. And Heidrekr doubtless got his Svdfa from the 
same source, for, as we have seen by comparison of the two 
genealogies of the Gudmundr family, he took not only his 
namesake’s but also Hjérvardr’s place in the Gudmundr line. 
We thus have an explanation for the curious fact that two 
women named Svafa appear in HS. Originally there was only 
one Svaéfa. She was married to Hjérvardr of the Gudmundr 
family. This Hjérvardr was absorbed, on the one hand, by 
Hjérvardr Arngrimsson; on the other, by Heidrekr of the 
Reidgothic family. Each of these heroes inherited, among other 
things, Hjérvardr’s wife Svéfa. Inevitably, then, ‘wo Svafas 
grew where had been only one before! Last of all, Hjérvardr 
Arngrimsson lost to Angantyr his wife along with his other 
possessions. But we cannot profitably study the changes which 
resulted from the combination of T and AH until we have 
determined the primitive form of AH as well as that of T. 
Until that time, then, let us postpone further consideration of 
all these details. 

We are now in a position to reconstruct T as a whole. T was 
that version of the sword-story which had got attached to the 
story of the Gudmundr house. It probably ran somewhat as 
follows. King Svafrlami of Gardariki forces two dwarfs, Dvalinn 
and Dulinn, to forge for him a victory-bringing sword. The 
dwarfs in revenge add this curse: that the sword will be the 
instrument with which the one son of the king’s daughter kills 
the other. This curse is not to the king’s liking, and he hews 
at the dwarfs with the sword, but they make their escape. The 
sword is called Tyrfingr. King Svafrlami, on his death-bed, 
orders that Tyrfingr be buried with him, that he may prevent 
the fulfilment of the curse laid upon it by the dwarfs. The king’s 
orders are carried out. Svdfa, Svafrlami’s only daughter, marries 
Hjérvardr Heidreksson tlfhams. By him she has two sons. 
The son destined to inherit the fatal sword is brought up with 
his mother in Gardarfki (where the sword is near at hand, in the 
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old king’s grave). The other son seems to have been brought 
up in Sweden (fostered by Heidrekr ilfhamr?), or to have been 
exiled thither, if we may judge from D and AK. When the son 
brought up at home becomes old enough to bear arms, he asks 
his mother for Tyrfingr, and she, ignoring or ignorant of the 
curse laid upon it, takes it from her father’s grave and gives it 
to her son. In version D a war between Gardariki and Sweden 
serves as setting for the combat between the brothers. We may 
postulate the same setting for version T, I think. A war breaks 
out, then, between Gardarfki and Sweden, and in this war the 
two brothers serve on opposite sides. In the course of the conflict 
they meet, and the brother who bears the fatal sword kills with 
it the other brother in a duel. Thus the curse laid upon Tyrfingr 
by the dwarfs is fulfilled. 

The second story included in the extant (as distinguished 
from the primitive) HS is the story of Ingibjérg and her rival 
lovers Hjalmarr and Hjérvarér (Hj). To this story is prefixed, 
in the usual Icelandic style, some account of the family of 
Hjérvardr, viz., the Arngrimssynir and their forefathers. In 
the extant form of the story the Arngrimssynir are central. 
In the primitive form, however, Hj4lmarr was the central figure, 
and the fact that he is the true hero of the tale comes out clearly 
in the verse, which of course is older than the prose. The 
conclusion as we have it is spoiled because of the intrusion of 
Angantyr, who in the duel scene has ousted Hjérvardr as the 
opponent of Hj4lmarr. Nevertheless the story has maintained 
its unity as against 7, with which even in the extant HS its 
connexion is of the slightest. That Hj is properly a tale entirely 
independent of the sword-story needs only to be pointed out to 
be generally recognized, so obvious is the lack of connexion 
between the two stories. 

The third story in HS as it has come down to us I have called 
the story of AngantyYr’s last fight (AT). This story has been 
combined with the last or duel scene of Hj, with results disas- 
trous to both tales. The primitive form of AT has been pre- 
served to us in the English poem Beowulf, which gives a detailed 
account of the last fight of king Ongenpeow of Sweden (the 
English form of the name Amgantjr was Ongenbeow). The 
English account may be summarized as follows: 
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1) Ongenpeow and his men overwhelmingly defeat the first Geatish army 
and slaughter Hetcyn (the Geatish leader) and his comitatus. 

2) A berserksgangr comes upon Ongenpeow: he rages all night. 

3) The second Geatish army (led by Hygelac) comes up; the Swedes are 
defeated and put to flight; the Geatish brothers Wulf and Eofor attack and kill 
Ongenpeow in a two-against-one fight. 


This is to be compared with the account in HS, according to 
which 1) Angantyr and his brothers defeat and slaughter the 
shipmates of Hjaélmarr and Oddr; 2) a berserksgangr comes upon 
Angantyr and his brothers; 3) Hjalmarr and Oddr come up and 
(if we follow the Orvaroddssaga) kill all eleven brothers of 
Angantyr, leaving the latter alone against his two opponents. 
The duel which ensues begins much like the two-against-one 
fight in the English version. Just as Ongenpeow and Wulf fight, 
while Eofor stands idly by, so Angantyr and Hjalmarr fight, 
while Oddr stands idly by. Here however the two versions part 
company. In the English version, Wulf falls, severely (though 
not mortally) wounded. Eofor then takes his brother’s place, 
and slays the Swedish king. In HS, Angant¥r and Hjalmarr kill 
each other; Oddr does not intervene at all. This difference 
between the versions is no doubt due to the fact that in HS we 
have a combination of Hj and AT. The duel of Hj was fatal 
to both participants; the two-against-one fight of AT was fatal 
to Angant yr (Ongenpeow) only. In the combination which HS 
presents, the fight was fatal to two out of three. 

Before we go on to the next episode, it may be well to summar- 
ize our conclusions so far. We begin with the sword-story 7, 
the scene of which was laid in Gardarfki and the characters of 
which were king Svafrlami, his daughter Svd4fa, her husband 
Hjérvardr, their two sons (whose names have not come down 
to us), and Hjérvardr’s father Heidrekr tlfhamr, who probably 
fostered the son brought up away from home. Hjérvardr was 
confounded with his namesake Hjérvardr Arngrimsson and as 
a result Hj was drawn into the tale. In its new setting Hj 
underwent a shift in center of gravity, Hjérvardr becoming its 
most important character. Hence some account of Hjérvarér’s 
family was prefixed to Hj. With the combination of AT and 
the duel scene of Hj, Anganty¥r made his way into the saga, 
losing his kingship and becoming one of the Arngrimssynir. 
As such he encroached upon Hjérvardr and eventually stript 
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him of nearly everything except his part as rival suitor of 
Ingibjérg (even of this in version H). Again, when Hjérvardr 
Heidreksson was confounded with his namesake he lost his 
part as father of the brothers doomed to fight the fatal duel. 
This part was taken over by Heidrekr ulfhamr, who thus, 
already a foster-father, became true father of the brothers. He 
was later identified with his namesake the Reidgothic Heidrekr. 
Thus T and AH came to be combined, and the ill-fated brothers 
received the names Hlédr and Angantyr. Since the strife 
between Angantyr and Hlédr in AH had its own motivation, 
the exhumation of Tyrfingr, so significant in 7, became meaning- 
less in HS. It was a striking episode however and stayed in the 
story for that reason. It was eventually transferred from Svafa 
to Hervér, the valkyria-like daughter of Hjérvardr (later of 
Anganty¥r), for whom it was thought more appropriate. Thus 
Tyrfingr fell into the hands of Angantyr I, who is represented 
as inheriting it, peacefully enough, from his father. The original 
curse laid upon the sword likewise became meaningless when 
Angant yr and Hl6ér (who did not have the same mother) were 
substituted for the brothers of T. A more general curse was 
therefore substituted: the sword was made to be a man’s bane 
every time it was drawn. This curse doubtless inspired Heid- 
rekr’s trick in episode VII and otherwise influenced the narra- 
tive. 

We come now to the story of the life of Heidrekr. Here 
matters are complicated by the fact that Heidrekr goes back to 
no less than three characters, viz., the Reidgothic Heidrekr 
(whom we may call by his English name Heaporic), the Heidrekr 
of the Gudmundr family (whom we may call by his nickname 
Ulfhamr), and Hjérvardr Heidreksson tlfhams, i.e., the Hjér- 
vardr of T. The last however probably contributed little to the 
tale. The sword-story was more interested in the mother than 
in the father of the brothers. When we find Heidrekr marrying 
the daughter of the king of GarSarfki we may assume that this 
trait goes back to Hjérvardr. Heidrekr’s daughter Hervér too 
derives from Hjérvardr, as we have seen. But otherwise 
Heidrekr’s career owes little to 7. The contribution of Ulfhamr 
was more considerable. Heinzel long ago pointed out" that 


4 Op. cit., p. 442f. 
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Heidrekr is in some sort a double personality, now wild and 
reckless, now cunning and prudent. Heinzel tries further to 
explain the peculiarity. He sees an evolutionary process at work, 
or at least a species of character development. But there are 
serious difficulties in the way here, although character develop- 
ment is undoubtedly present. The riddle is better solved, I 
think, on the present hypothesis, viz., that Heidrekr is a fusion 
of two originally distinct persons, viz., Ulfhamr and Heaporic. 
The career of the former is readily isolated. The son of the wise 
Gudmundr ought himself to become wise. When he is of age, 
then, his father sends him out into the world to gain experience 
through adventure and vicissitude. At parting Gudémundr 
(=HO6fundr) gives his son certain counsels, which Ulfhamr 
promises to observe but of course fails to, with evil consequences 
to himself. He thus learns to heed words of wisdom, learns his 
lesson (as do most) in the bitter school of experience. Thus 
his education is completed, and the educational process leaves 
him a wise man indeed: “sidan settist Heidrekr konungr at riki 
sinu ok gerSist spekingr mikill.”” The climax of his career, and 
the concluding test of his wisdom, is the riddle match in which 
he shows himself a worthy antagonist of the very god of wisdom. 
The nickname Ulfhamr of course fits in well with this explana- 
tion, for shape-shifting goes naturally with wisdom: witness 
Merlin. But the story as outlined above could hardly be 
expected to escape contamination from the story of Heaporic, 
with which it had been combined. The clearest case of this 
contamination is the conclusion of the riddle match. The wise 
Ulfhamr might well be content to hold his own so long against 
Odinn, and certainly he ought to have accepted defeat grace- 
fully, and kept amicable his relations with the god. But the 
reckless Heaporic might be expected to act much as Heidrekr 
acts when Odinn asks him a question which he cannot answer. 
Furthermore, the spirit in which Heidrekr breaks his father’s 
counsels is the spirit of Heaporic, not of Ulfhamr. 

The career of Heaporic was fundamentally different. Wisdom, 
or at least the search for wisdom, hardly figured in it. Heaporic 
: is simply another example of that ancient stock type, the black 
sheep. As such he is banished from home by an angry father, 
cherished by a loving mother, helped to success by his very 
recklessness in the world of unlimited possibilities into which 
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he is driven. The historical facts out of which his story grew 
are preserved to us, as it happens, in the Beowulf, which tells 
how Hez®cyn, son of the Geatish king HreSel, slew, by accident, 
his elder brother Herebeald. Elsewhere" I have shown in detail 
that this incident is the basis of our episode V, and I need not 
repeat my demonstration here. Out of such a deed as that of 
He®cyn two stories might develop, of course: on the one hand, 
He®dcyn might become the hero of a story of the “black sheep” 
type; on the other, he might become a villain. Neither 
development appears in the Beowulf, which here, as so often, is 
severely historical. Thus, He@cyn is not banished for his crime 
—in fact, nothing further happens to him, or rather his future 
career is left unrelated to the terrible misfortune that came of 
his carelessness. In HS, however, we obviously have (mixed up 
with other things, unfortunately) a poetic elaboration and 
extension of the incident. And here the slayer of his brother is 
a hero of the black sheep type, and his manslaughter has become 
a definite part of the machinery of a story, serving both to 
illustrate the carelessness and recklessness of the hero’s char- 
acter ard to drive him into banishment, where his qualities 
are to serve him better than they can serve him in his safe and 
inglorious life at home. The banishment of Heaporic is of course 
combined, in HS, with Ulfhamr’s departure from home, 
freighted with paternal counsels, to learn wisdom through 
experience of the ways of the world. 

Heaporic now shows his mettle by winning a kingdom for 
himself. That the episode (No. VI in our division) properly 
belongs to him is clear enough. This is the kind of thing that 
the black sheep of story regularly does, however it may be with 
the black sheep of actual life. The outcast, rejected at home, 
proves his worth abroad. Ulfhamr, on the contrary, we expect 
to return home in time, and reign in his father’s stead. Foreign 
conquest forms no part of his program. And in fact the conquest 
of Reidgotaland has no connexion whatever with the six-counsel 
scheme that presumably dominated Ulfhamr’s career abroad. 
The consummation of the conquest, however, does include an 
element of cunning and trickery ill-suited to Heaporic and 
actually inspired by Héfundr (= Gu®Smundr) according to the 
story. This element probably came into the story of the con- 


2 Lit. Hist. of Hamlet, I, 155ff. 
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quest as a result of the combination of Ulfhamr and Heaporic 
into the one character Heidrekr. That it goes back to Ulfhamr, 
though, is most improbable, since Heidrekr is represented as 
following his father’s advice to the letter. The trait is thus in all 
likelihood of secondary growth, much as the conclusion of 
episode VIII is of secondary growth. In each case the quality 
of the hero to whom the episode belongs has been obscured by 
the combination of the two stories, so that Heidrekr, whether 
going back to Ulfhamr or to Heaporic, is represented with 
characteristics derived from both his prototypes. 

The kingdom which Heapcric wins is called Reidgotaland, 
and Haukr, the compiler of version H, explains that the country 
is now called Jutland.. The other versions fail to locate Reidgota- 
land, but in version U at least there are certain indications 
confirmatory of Haukr’s localization. Thus the inhabitants of 
the country are called, now Gotar, now Gautar. Again, Heid- 
rekr’s enemy Gestr blindi lived in Gautaland according to U, 
but in Reidgotaland according to R, whence we may set up the 
equation Gautaland=Reidgotaland. But there is a great deal 
of evidence pointing to a colonization of Jutland by the Gauts; 
this evidence I have collected and presented in a recent article.” 
Here it will suffice to say that if Jutland actually was colonized 
by the Gauts, the country might well be called Gautaland and its 
people Gautar, and the appearance of these terms in U is 
confirmatory of Haukr’s localization. Further confirmation, 
naturally, is to be found in the fact that the historical prototype 
of Heaporic is the Geatish king He®cyn. 

The Gautish colonization of Jutland presumably followed 
the overthrow of the Gautish kingdom by the Swedes; many 
Gauts, rather than submit to the Swedish yoke, accepted 
permanent exile from their native land and established a new 
Gautish kingdom across the Kattegat in Jutland. Their migra- 
tion seems to have taken place c. 550 a. p. With this migration 
He®cyn had nothing to do, of course; he had died many years 
before. It was natural enough, nevertheless, that tradition 
should come to associate his exile and his foreign conquests 
(once he became the hero of a black sheep story) with the exile 
and foreign conquests of his Gautish countrymen. The tribal 
successes could thus be put in personal terms, and in personal 


3 “King Alfred’s Geats,” Mod. Lang. Rev., XX, 1-11. 
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terms poets have always loved to put them. The story of 
Heaporic, then, as we have it (confused enough) in HS, may 
perhaps be described as the romance which grew up out of the 
linking of two historical events actually not connected with each 
other: Hz@cyn’s accidental fratricide and the Gautish coloniza- 
tion of Jutland—That Reidgotar or more properly Hreidgotar 
is a name eminently applicable to the Gauts I have tried to show 
in my paper cited just above.” 

The story of Heidrekr’s life has other features requiring 
attention, but these are best taken up in connexion with GH 
and AH, whence they are derived. Let us pass on, then, to the 
story of the servile revolt (SR). Schiick has shown that SR 
corresponds to the story of the servile revolt told in cap. 26 of 
Snorri’s Ynglingasaga. According to Snorri, king Aun of Sweden 
had a thrall named Tunni, who acted as the king’s hoard-keeper. 
When Aun died, Tunni hid the royal hoard. Egill, Aun’s son, 
upon his accession to the throne removed Tunni from his post. 
Tunni then ran away, taking with him other thralls. They 
carried off the royal hoard and found refuge in the woods. 
Many disaffected men joined them, and Tunni led the band in 
a revolt against Egill. They defeated the king in eight battles, 
but in the ninth Egill won the victory, Tunni fell, and the revolt 
was quelled. If we now compare this tale with episode IX 
above, we find striking resemblances. But let me quote Schiick: 

I biigge fallen Lafva vi ett triluppror-—s& vidt jag kan erinra mig det enda, 
som den nordiska litteraturen omtalar—trilarna plundra i biigge fallen den 
gamle konungens skatter och lépa till skogs, men besegras till sist af den nye 
konungen, och de nio slag, som Egill utkimpar mot upprorsminnen, motsvaras 
i Hervararsagan af de mio trilarna. Men viktigast for identiteten ar dock den 
unge konungens namn. Snorre kallar honom Egill, men i en vida dldre killa, 
Beowulf-dikten, heter han Ongenpeow d.v.s. Angantyr—alldeles som i Her- 


vararsagan. Nir sa air, kan man knapt undga att i de bada sagorna se varianter 
af en och 


The story of Heidrekr’s death properly belongs in SR, and 
must be considered in connexion with SR, not with the story 
of Heidrekr’s life, although naturally in HS the two are linked 
together. We must therefore look for the historical background, 
not in the career of HeScyn as told in the Beowulf or elsewhere, 
but in the life of Ongenpeow or Egill and his true father Aun. 


4 Op. cit., p. 46. 
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Unfortunately the Beowulf tells us nothing about Ongenpeow 
except the story of his last fight. Snorri gives us more informa- 
tion, as we have seen, and we have good reason to believe that 
the servile revolt actually took place, however much the details 
of the story changed as history became tradition. Have we any 
evidence that Egill’s father Aun died, or was represented as 
dying, under circumstances anything like those under which 
the Heidrekr of HS is represented as meeting his death? In my 
Literary History of Hamlet I have shown® that the Aun of the 
Ynglingasaga goes back to two historical figures, viz., Aun the 
father of Egill and Aun (mundr) the brother of Adils, and that 
this latter Aun is the Eanmund of the Beowulf. In another 
article I have further argued that as early as the Rok in- 
scription the two Auns had been fused and a composite saga had 
developed according to which king Aun became old, through 
human sacrifice, among the Hreidgoter and finally died a violent 
death among them. This the oldest version (if my interpretation 
stands) of the story of Egill’s father Aun has three traits in 
common with the story of Angantyr’s father Heidrekr: 1) both 
leave home and go to Hreidgotaland; 2) both make human 
sacrifices to OSinn among the Hreidgotar; 3) both die a violent 
death among the Hreidgotar. If to these correspondences we 
add the obvious identity (pointed out by Schiick) of the sons 
Angantyr and Egill, we can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
the fathers too have, in HS, become contaminated. More 
specifically, Aun contributed to the story of Heidrekr the place 
of exile (Hreidgotaland), the theme of human sacrifice and the 
manner of death.—How Angant yr came to be son of Heidrekr is 
another question, to be taken up later, when more evidence is 
available. 

We are now ready to take up the references to HS contained 
in the Widsith (hereafter referred to as WS). Of the two passages 
in question it will be convenient to begin with the second (v. 
119 ff), which reads as follows: 


Wulfhere sohte ic ond Wyrmhere: ful oft per wig ne aleg, 
ponne Hreda here heardum sweordum 

ymb Wistla wudu __ wergan sceoldon 

ealdne epelstol tlan leodum. 


67ff. 
6 Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXIX, 223ff. 
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Wulfhere I sought and Wyrmhere: full oft there war lagged not, when the army 
of the Hrede with stout swords by the Vistula wood must hold their old seats 
against the Huns. 


The name Hrede corresponds precisely to the element Hreis- 
in the name Hreidgotar; similarly, the names Wyrmhere and 
Ormarr correspond phonologically. Again, both WS and HS 
localize the conflict in the same region, viz., East Prussia 
(S4mland) and the valley of the Vistula, as v. Friesen’ has 
shown. Note also the patriotic tone of both stories. The 
passage in WS is thus obviously an English account of the same 
struggle between Goths and Huns as that told of in HS. It is 
also obvious, however, that the two accounts differ considerably. 
Their differences may be tabulated as follows: 

1) in WS the struggle with the Huns is a long war, with many battles: 
in HS it appears as two battles, fought in immediate succession. 

2) in WS the leaders of the Goths are Wulfhere and Wyrmhere; in HS they 
are Angantyr and his sister Hervér (although Ormarr appears as the lady’s 
chief-of-staff). 

3) in WS the Goths are defending their country against an attempted 
conquest; in HS Angantfr and Hervér are fighting against their brother H1é6r, 
who has got the support of the Huns in his attempt to take by force what he 
has not been able to gain by peaceful negotiation, viz., his rightful share in his 
deceased father’s estate, the whole of which has been appropriated by Angantyr. 


Here it is manifest that WS preserves an account essentially 
historic, whereas HS gives us an account in which history has 
become legend. It must be our next task to determine, as well 
as we can, how this legend-making proceeded. 

A war against the Huns is recorded, not only in WS and HS, 
but also in the fifth book of Saxo’s Gesta Danorum."® A com- 
parison of the three accounts ought to give us some indication 
of the course of development of the story (the story itself will 
be referred to as GH). The Saxonian version may be outlined 
as follows: 

1) King Frotho of Denmark marries Hanunda, daughter of Hun, king of 
the Huns. 

2) Hanunda commits adultery with a retainer of Frotho’s. 

3) Frotho puts away Hanunda, and takes another wife. 


4) King Hun hears of his daughter’s humiliation, and decides to avenge it. 
He allies himself with Olimar, king of the Orientales, and for two years busies 


11 y, Friesen, Rékstenen, pp. 108ff. 
18 ed. Holder, pp. 154ff; see also p. 122ff and p. 144f. 
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himself making preparations for war with the Danes. Olimar furnishes the 
fleet, Hun the army. 

5) Frotho sends his scout Eric to spy out the forces of the enemy. 

6) Eric is recognized by king Hun, but allowed to go in peace. 

7) Eric reports to Frotho on the size of Olimar’s fleet. 

8) Frotho, though heavily outnumbered, destroys the fleet of Olimar, who 
now becomes Frotho’s man. The corpses of the slain cover the sea so thickly 
that Frotho’s fleet is seriously impeded in its voyage homeward. 

9) Eric now reports on the size of Hun’s army. Upon Eric’s advice Frotho 
avoids battle with Hun, who eventually through lack of food is compelled to 
retreat, and the army of the Huns breaks up. Ugger (i.e., Odinn) now deserts the 
Huns and goes over to Frotho. 

10) Frotho likewise has trouble with the food supply; he breaks up his army 
into detachments. 


11) Hun hears of this and reassembles an army; Frotho also collects a large 
force. 

12) The two armies engage in battle in Russia for seven days; on the seventh 
day king Hun falls and the Huns surrender. “The slaughter on the first day was 
so great that three large Russian rivers were choked with corpses, so that they 
could be crossed dry-shod, as over a bridge.” 


Still another version of GH lies behind the reference in the 
Chronicon Erici Regis, a reference which I quote from Heinzel,'® 
since the original is inaccessible to me. King Frothi of Denmark, 
with whom is a certain Eric Orthiloghe, in the course of his 
conquests has trouble with the Huns. 


Contra hunc Frothi venit rex Hunorum cum aliis Ixix regibus, qui ex se vi 
reges fecerant duces belli. Quorum quilibet habuit sub se 5000 navium et 
quaelibet navis habebat ccc armatos. Summa navium xxx millia. Summa viror- 
um novies mille millia hominum. Hos omnes occidit Frothi, pugnans cum eis in 
mari juxta Bleking. 

When we compare Saxo with WS and HS we find that the 
latter agree against Saxo in making the Goths rather than the 
Danes opponents of the Huns. Inasmuch as an old Scandian 
tradition located Reidgotaland in Denmark (Jutland), a sub- 
stitution of Danes for Goths would be natural enough. Note 
that Snorri speaks of Gotland as an old name for Denmark. 
WS and HS are original here, though, of course. Saxo agrees 
(though only roughly) with WS and HS in his localization of 
the scene of the conflict. The other relationships are more 
complex, and will have to be taken up in some detail. We may 
begin with the leaders of the Goths in WS and HS. 


19 Op. cit., p. 463. 
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According to WS the leaders of the Goths were Wulfhere and 
Wyrmhere. This pairing has a poetic look, but in fact is good 
history, as we know from the accounts of the classical historians. 
From time immemorial it was Germanic custom, in time of 
warfare, to divide the fighting forces of the tribe into two armies, 
one led by the king, the other by his brother or some other 
member of the royal family. And the alliteration and parallelism 
of the names suffice to show that Wulfhere and Wyrmhere were 
near kinsmen. The natural poetic development, based on this 
method of waging war, would be the reduction of the war to two 
battles, one fought by each army, and this reduction is manifest 
in HS, where in addition we have the trait, certainly poetic but 
perhaps historic as well, that the army led by the king’s relative 
is defeated, whereas the army led by the king himself is victor- 
ious. We are also told that Hervor was slain but Ormarr escaped 
and took refuge with the army of Angantyr. Here two figures, 
Hervoér and Ormarr, stand for the one figure Wyrmhere in WS. 
We cannot be sure, then, whether historically Wyrmhere was 
defeated and slain or whether he was simply defeated—the 
whole episode, indeed, may be poetic, as I have already sug- 
gested. This much however is clear. When the poetic story of 
the combat between the brothers Angantyr and Hlédr (AH) 
was combined with the historic story of the war between Goths 
and Huns (GH), Angant yr was substituted for the historic king 
Wulfhere of the Goths. But since nobody was available to take 
the place of Wulfhere’s kinsman Wyrmhere, we find in HS 
an Ormarr who is still actually in command of the second army, 
though he has been made subordinate to the valkyria-like 
Hervor of the Gudmundr line (who of course had no place in the 
original GH). 

How is this same material treated in Saxo? As he tells it, the 
story in one respect comes undeniably closer to WS than HS 
does, for it is the story of a war rather than of a duel; indeed, 
the motif of the combat between brothers does not occur at all. 
But the Saxonian account has certain peculiarities which make 
us suspect that it,too,is of composite origin, that it is an attempt 
to harmonize two versions of the war with the Huns. The fact 
that the first battle is represented as a sea fight needs in itself 
no such explanation, it is true. Schiick has pointed out that 
this peculiarity is due to the influence of the viking period on 
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the tradition. The Scandians of that period were used to sea 
fights, and had to have them in saga as well as in real life. Hence 
the land battle of the old tradition was in viking times trans- 
formed into a naval encounter, (though only among the Danes 
even then). That the first battle is a victory for the Huns in HS, 
but a defeat for them in Saxo, makes more difficulty for the 
commentator. Yet HS must be right on this point, and in fact 
careful analysis of the material shows that the Saxonian account 
preserves traces of a source similar to HS. The Chronicon knows 
nothing of Olimar; it makes Frothi vanquish not Olimar but the 
king of the Huns in the sea fight. Where does Saxo’s Olimar 
come from, then? I am convinced that he is none other than our 
old friend Ormarr. The name Ormarr is extremely unusual in the 
North; so far as I know, it occurs only in HS. Furthermore, it 
was subject to false analysis as Or-marr (instead of Orm-arr), 
and such a division would make it a name odd indeed. The 
author of the R version of HS evidently divided it thus, weighed 
it and found it wanting, for he rejected the Or- and substituted 
Fr66-, thus making a name which he presumably considered 
better suited to the realities of life. If he remodeled the name, 
we may admit the possibility that Saxo did likewise. In each 
case the extraordinary first element Or- was rejected and 
something more satisfactory substituted. According to P. 
Herrmann,” the name Qlimar is a literary production of Saxo’s, 
meant to be reminiscent of Otimar, the name of a king of the 
Wends defeated by the Danes in 1171. Herrmann makes out a 
good case for his theory, but Saxo must have had, in his source, 
some name to remodel, and the name at hand in the old tradition 
was just that of Ormarr, the actual leader of the defeated army 
in the first battle. 

Moreover, Olimar’s career as a whole fits in strikingly well 
with that of the Ormarr of HS and the Wyrmhere of WS. 
Olimar was king of the Orientales. I take Orientales to represent 
an old name for Ostrogoths ‘Oriental Goths.’ The use of the first 
element alone of the name of the Ostrogoths is parallel to the 
English use of Hrede for the full form Hredgotan ‘Hreidgoths.’ 
Saxo’s translation of the name into Latin is in keeping with his 
style. Elsewhere his Orientales stands for the inhabitants of 


20 P. Herrmann, Die Heldensagen des Saxo Grammaticus, p. 360. 
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S4mland and the regions roundabout." This would point 
specifically to the Hrede or Hreidgoths, that branch of the 
Ostrogoths which, as v. Friesen has shown, held the regions in 
question. The realm of the Orientales is perhaps the Austrriki 
of Snorri (Ynglinga, cap. 41). The Baltic doubtless got its old 
name Eystrasalt from the name of this the most important and 
famous tribe on its shores; cf. the HreiSmarr ‘Baltic’ of the R6k 
inscription. The Alfredian tribe-name Osti, and the ste of the 
Widsith, probably go back to the same source. They are usually 
explained as popular pseudo-etymological corruptions of the 
name of the Ests, but this explanation is unnecessary. Cf. 
Alfred’s Ostse=Icel. austmarr ‘Baltic’ and the eponymous king 
Ostrogotha (Cassiodorus) = Eastgota (Widsith, v. 113). Alfred’s 
Osti is doubtless from some such Scandian form as *.4 ustir, with o 
for Scandian au.” Long before Saxo’s day the old territories 
of the Ostrogoths had been taken over by Baltic and Slavic 
tribes, of course, and the remnants of the Ostrogothic people 
absorbed by the newcomers, but the old name need not die out 
on that account: witness the Jutes. Saxo also calls Olimar’s 
subjects Rutheni ‘Russians.’ It is impossible to be sure whether 
he conceived of Olimar as ruling over Rutheni as well as 
Orientales, or whether he considered Rutheni and Orientales 
equivalent names for the same people. Historically, of course, 
the Ostrogothic realm included Slavs as well as Germans, while 
later on the Russ,ans occupied most of the territory formerly 
held by the Ostrogoths, a circumstance which might lead to an 
identification of the two peoples. See further Heinzel.” In view 
of Saxo’s rather restricted use of Orientales elsewhere, I am 
inclined to think that he did not identify that people with the 
Rutheni, but thought of Olimar as ruling over both nations. 

But let us continue our examination of Olimar’s career. After 
his defeat he takes refuge with Frotho much as Ormarr flees to 
Angantyr, and throughout the rest of the story he figures as 
Frotho’s lieutenant. In this capacity he conquers Esthonia and 
Curland, and receives from Frotho the crown of Holmgardia, 
the Hélmgardr of classical Icelandic literature, a realm situated 
east of the Baltic and very suitable for assignment to a prince 


™ ed. Holder, p. 186f; see also p. 24. 


2 Cf. Sievers, Ags. Gram., §26 note. 
% Op. cit., p. 486, note 1. 
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who historically belonged in the SAmland region. And quite 
apart from Olimar, we have at least one piece of evidence in- 
consistent with a defeat of the Huns in the first battle. Ugger 
(i.e., OSinn) is represented as deserting the Huns, not during 
the first battle, but some time afterward, in the middle of the 
campaign that culminated in the second battle. And since he 
was presumably still with the Huns at the time of the first battle, 
the Huns ought to have won that battle, as they actually win it 
in HS. Note that in HS the chailenger Gizurr tells the Huns 
that Odinn is wroth with them just before he delivers his 
challenge to (the second) battle. 

We may conclude, I think, that Saxo drew on two sources 
for his account of the war with the Huns. One of these (which 
may be called Sa) was substantially the same as that used by 
the author of the Chronicon. The other (Sb) was not very 
different from that which underlies the HS version of GH. 
Neither source had any connexion with HS. Hence Saxo, though 
he knows Gudmundr, Arngrfmr, Angantyr I, Humli and even 
Hl66r, says nothing about them in his account of the Hunnish 
war. The chief figure in Sb was perhaps Ulfarr (Wulfhere), 
leader of the victorious Gothic army. Beside him was Ormarr 


(Wyrmhere), leader of the defeated Gothic army. Saxo of course: 


substituted the Frothi of Sa for the Ulfarr of Sb. Ormarr re- 
mained. Since he was defeated, Saxo made of him an ally of the 
Huns and thus was able to give Frotho:a second victory aid to 
utilize both the sea victory of Sa and the land victory of Sb. 
Saxo therefore made two victories out of one. 

That Saxo’s two victories actually go back to two versions, 
one naval and the other military, of the same fight becomes 
even clearer when we consider the details of the Saxonian 
accounts. The two battles manifestly overlap. The statistics 
which Saxo (and the Chronicon) attach to the first or naval 
victory appear in HS in connexion with the second or Gothic 
victory. Frotho’s scout does his work, and begins his report, 
before the first battle, but he finishes the report after the first 
battle; cf. Anganty¥r’s herald, who does his work and makes his 
report after the first battle. Eric’s two reports (one on Olimar’s 
forces, the other on Hun’s) appear in the Chronicon as a single 
piece of statistics on the size of the Hunnish army: the Chronicon 
begins by giving the number of kings in the army (=Eric’s 
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second report); it continues by giving the organization and 
numbers of the host (= Eric’s first report).** Eric’s two reports, 
then, like the two pieces of statistics (prose and verse) in HS, 
refer to the same army in reality, although Saxo has seized upon 
the fact that the original report was in two parts, a reckoning of 
leaders followed by a reckoning of individuals, and has separated 
these parts, attaching the reckoning of leaders to Hun’s army, 
the reckoning of individuals to Olimar’s. Saxo’s account of the 
immensity of the slaughter, although put in different terms 
(of sea and of land), is essentially the same for both battles, 
In sum, there was only one victory, and Saxo’s art was not equal 
to the task of disguising the fact. 

The motivation for the attack of the Huns is in WS simply 
the historical one: the Huns are engaged in a war of conquest. 
Both HS and Saxo however have gone over to poetic motivation. 
In HS, which presents a combination of GH and Ad, the 
younger brother of the fatal duel is made grandson to king 
Humli of the Huns. Naturally, then, Humli takes his grandson’s 
part. Saxo gives a different motivation. According to him, king 
Frotho divorces his wife Hanunda, daughter to king Hun, on 
the ground of adultery. King Hun attacks the Danes to take 
vengeance on Frotho for what he considers this unjust treatment 
of his daughter. The Saxonian motivation probably came from 
Sb, for we find a similar incident in HS, though it does not lead 
to war. Heidrekr takes for a mistress and later puts away 
Sv4fa, daughter to king Humli of the Huns. His action in 
putting her away is left entirely without motivation, Humli 
takes no steps to avenge his daughter, and the episode as it 
stands strikes one as nothing more than a rather clumsy device 
for effecting the birth of Hlér in Hinaland. The divorce as we 
know it from Saxo, however, has point enough. I therefore 
believe that Sv4fa acquired her Hunnish nationality and came 
to be put away by her husband as a result of the incorporation 
of Sb into HS.—The leader of the Huns in their attack is not 
named or even mentioned in WS. The Chronicon refers to him 
simply as rex Hunorum. Saxo’s name for him, Hum, is obviously 
an eponym. The name Humli in HS then was hardly got from 
Sb (or any other version of GH); particularly since neither of 
Saxo’s two Humlis is a Hun. 

™ Cf. Herrmann, of. cit., p. 392, although he does not make this point. 
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Common to Saxo, HS and (apparently) the Chronicon is a 
character who serves in the double part of scout and herald 
for the Goths or Danes. In Saxo his function as scout gets the 
emphasis; in HS, his function as herald or challenger to combat. 
No such character appears in WS, and consequently we have 
no means of determining whether he goes back to the historical 
account (in a form fuller than that given in WS) or is an early 
creation of the poets. His name too must remain unknown to 
us. When GH was incorporated into the story of Frothi, our 
scout-herald X lost his identity, his part being taken over by 
the omnipresent Ericus disertus. Since Eric was a young man, 
he was good at scouting, and X’s scouting activities got the upper 
hand in the Saxonian account. Similarly, when GH was in- 
corporated into HS, our X was absorbed by the evil counsellor 
Gizurr. Since Gizurr was an old man (as counsellors ought to 
be), he could hardly do much scouting; hence X’s part of herald 
or challenger got the upper hand in HS. 

We are now able to summarize the results of our examination 
into the history of GH. The development of the tradition may 
be represented graphically as follows: 

the GH of history 


WS (v. 119 ff) 


Chronicon Saxo Hervararsaga (episode X) 
Here S, Sa, Sb denote hypothetical stages. S represents the 
Scandian account corresponding to the English WS, It was 
less close to history than is the English account, however, in at 
least one respect: it had begun the reduction of the war to two 
battles, the first a defeat for the Goths, the second a victory for 
them. S also included a scout-herald who may possibly have 
been historical but probably was not. Out of S developed Saand 
Sb. The former differed from S in four important respects: 
the defeat was eliminated altogether, the victory was attributed 
to the Danish king Frothi and was turned into a sea fight, and 
the part of scout-herald was taken over by Eric the eloquent. 
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Sb differed from S in only one important respect: it motivated 
the war by using the theme of the divorced wife. Saxo’s account 
is based primarily on Sa, but to a considerable extent on Sd. 
The account in HS represents a combination of Sb with the 
main plot of HS: the combat between the brothers is given GH 
for a setting, and the war is motivated in terms of the brothers’ 
dispute over their paternal inheritance. 

We come now to AH and the other passage in WS referred 
to above. But before taking this passage up, let us first examine 
its context. The singer is telling of journeys which he has made 
(in imagination only, of course) to the courts of famous kings of 
Germanic antiquity. He starts from his home in the land of the 
Myrgings. 

109 Donan ic ealne geondhwearf epel Gotena, 


Thence I traversed all the land of the Goths, I was always seeking the best of 
journeys, i.e., (journeys to) the court of Ermanric. 


Note the parallelism of the first two lines, a parallelism which 
makes one sure that the sipa of v. 110 needs no emendation to 
gesipa (in spite of Ettmiiller and his followers). But Ermanric’s 
was by no means the only court that our poet frequented in the 
spirit. There follows a long list of other journeys: 
112 Hedcan sohte ic ond Beadecan _ ond Herelingas, 
Emercan sohte ic ond Fridlan, ond Eastgotan, 
frodne ond godne fader Unwenes. 
Seccan sohte ic ond Beccan, Seafolan ond peodric, 
Heaporic ond Sifecan Hlipe ond Incgenpeow. 
Eadwine sohte ic ond Elsan, Agelmund ond Hungar 
ond pa wloncan gedryht § Wib-Myrginga. 
Then comes the passage, already familiar to us, about Wulfhere 
and Wyrmhere and their struggle with the Huns. Then the 
singer completes his list thus: 
123. Redhere sohte ic ond Rondhere, Rumstan ond Gislhere, 
Wipbergield ond Freoperic, Wudgan ond Haman. 
He adds some comment on the last two, and concludes the poem 
with a few general observations. 
All this seems simple and straightforward enough. But the 
commentators, impelled by some demon of perversity, have 
made of it one of the most difficult problems in English literary 


sohte ic 4 sipa pa selestan: 
pet wes innweorud Earmanrices. 
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history! Even Chambers, in his otherwise admirable edition 
of the poem, clings to the old interpretation which makes the 
list of journeys into a list of the retainers of Ermanric. True it is 
that Ermanric is named first, and journeys to his court are 
represented as the best of all. The reason for this comes out in 
vv. 89 ff. Ermanric was a most generous king, and in particular 
he rewarded poets with unexampled liberality. Naturally, then, 
the minstrels would visit his court as often as possible. But the 
sohte ic of the poet, so often repeated, presumably applies to 
the court of Ermanric only when the goal of the journey is stated 
to be the court of Ermanric! We have no right to take the 
words of the poet at other than their face value unless we have 
cogent reasons for so doing, and when Widsith says he visited 
Eastgota, who, as we happen to know, was Ermanric’s great- 
great-grandfather, we must not conclude that the poet really 
meant he was visiting ~rmanric or anybody else at the court cf 
Ermanric! 

But let us take up the names in detail. Nobody knows who 
He®ca and Beadica were. The Herelingas (Emerca and Fridla) 
were Ermanric’s nephews, according to sources (not English 
sources!) the earliest of which is several centuries later than 
the date of composition of the English poem. The story is 
generally thought to be a myth; at any rate we have no evidence 
that the English poet connected it with the unquestionably 
historical Ermanric. Eastgota was certainly not a retainer of 
Ermanric’s, and cannot be made into one except on the assump- 
tion that the poet here was guilty of a gross blunder. Yet we 
have special reason to suppose him accurately informed in this 
very case, for he speaks of Eastgota, correctly enough, as father 
of Unwen. I know nothing of Secca. Becca is referred to, in v.19 
of our poem, as an independent monarch, king of the Banings; 
it seems unlikely, then, that in v. 115 he should be a retainer 
of Ermanric’s. Similarly, peodric is referred to in v. 24 as king 
of the Franks. Seafola goes with Peodric. The four names in 
the next line answer to the names of four characters in the 
Hervararsaga, as we shall see, and their occurrence here shows 
that our poet knew at least one of the stories included in that 
saga; but the Hervararsaga has nothing to do with Ermanric. 
Eadwine and Agelmund are Lombard kings, who neither in 
history nor in story are ever represented as retainers of Erman- 
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ic. The identity of Elsa is uncertain. Since the name occurs 
in English royal pedigrees, and since in our poem the name 
appears in a passage devoted to the Lombards, Elsa is best 
explained:as a Lombard king from a period when the English 
and the Lombards were still neighbors on the Continent, a king 
moreover from whom the English royal family could claim 
‘descent, perhaps originally and properly through a daughter. 
‘Hungar has been identified (dubiously enough) with a Gothic 
interpreter of Attila’s. The identification rests solely on 
similarity of name, is not supported by the context in the 
- English poem, and even if accepted does not take us to the 
court of Ermanric. The next line doubtless refers to the Lom- 
bards. Wulfhere and Wyrmhere are likewise unconnected with 
Ermanric. Redhere and Rondhere have not been identified 
with assurance in later story. Rugastan seems to be identical 
with the Rimstein who in the German poem Biterolf is associated 
with the Harlungs (Herelingas), for whom see above. Gislhere 
is a Burgundian king, quite unconnected with Ermanric. 
Wipbergield appears likewise in the Beowulf, where his association 
with Ermanric is not brought out. Freoperic perhaps goes back 
to the historical king Frederic of the Rugians; this king had no 
original connexion with Ermanric, and there is no reason to 
suppose that the English poet gave him such a connexion. 
Wudga and Hama are described in v.129 f. as indeperdent rulers. 

I think we shall be safe in concluding that the list under 
discussion is not a list of Ermanric’s retainers. Let us therefore 
proceed to examine the line in which we are particularly 
interested, without disturbing ourselves further over the Erman- 
ric theory. The line in question has already been quoted, but it 
will be convenient to repeat it here: 

116 (ic sohte) Heaporic ond Sifecan Hlipe ond Incgenpeow. 
These names correspond to the names of the characters Heid- 
rekr, Sifka, Hl66r and Angantyr in HS. Phonologically the 
correspondences are not exact, and need discussion. They are 
however close enough to establish identity if one follows 
Heusler in such matters (as everyone does nowadays). The 
circumstance that clinches the identification, of course, is the 
fact that the four names occur éogether in these two monuments, 
and in these two only. The individual equations thus give one 
another mutual support. 
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The relationship of the characters is not clear from the WS 
line, although in view of the appearance of the names in the 
same line one may presume some relationship. Nor can we rely 
too confidently on HS to help us out, since HS is many centuries 
_-later than WS, and stories have a way of changing as the 
centuries roll on. We had best begin with the name-forms in 
'' WS itself, and see what we can learn from these. Put into 

classical Icelandic, the name Heaporic would give *HdGrekr. 
Now Bjérkman has shown” that the Beowulfian name Hadcyn 
answers to an Icelandic *Hédkon. And we have seen that the 
historical prototype of Heidrekr is precisely the Hedcyn known 
‘to us from the Beowulf. The Hé6r of Icelandic myth, as I have 
shown,”* owes his name to the same historical character. The 
name of the Geatish king thus occurs in four variant forms. 
The true form of the name is doubtless that used in the Beowulf. 
But the second element -cyn=-kon is otherwise unknown in 
English, while even in Scandinavia it is familiar only in the 
name Hékon.- One is therefore not surprized to find it dropt. 
altogether, as in Hé6r, or replaced by a more familiar second 
element, as in-Hea boric =*H ddrekr. 

But why was just this name-element -rekr chosen? And how 
are we to account for Heidrekr, our fourth varient form? Else- 
where”’ I have explained Heidrekr as originally an epithet or title 
which belonged to Hetcya. The word means ‘lord of the heath’ 
and seems to have been an appellative; at any rate it was not in 
use as a true personal name. To be compared is the Gautrekr 
of the Ynglinga (cap. 34) and of the Hrélfssaga Gautrekssonar; 

the name Gauirekr seems to have been, in origin, an epithet or 
title meaning ‘lord of the Gaut.’ But how did Hedcyn get such 
a title as Heidrekr? I formerly sought an explanation in the 
Henum of the Beowulf (v. 1983). But this word is better 
explained otherwise.2* I now believe that He®cyn’s title 
Heidrekr reflects the story of his conquest of Jutland (Reidgota- 
land). A man who overran the Jutish heaths might very 
appropriately be called lord of the heath. In fact not Hedcyn 
but his Geatish compatriots of a later generation overran 
Jutland. Hence no such title as Heidrekr is bestowed upon 

% Eigennamen im Beowulf s.v. 

%* Lit. Hist. of Hamlet, I, 168ff. 

37 Op. cit., I, 158f. 

38 Cf. J. V. Svensson, Namn och Bygd, V, 127 note. 
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Hedcyn in the Beowulf. But the ascription of the feat to Hx6- 
cyn is probably old. In my opinion the Widsith poet knew 
He®cyn as lord of the heath; if he did, we have an explanation 
for his -ric instead of -cyn as the second element of the name 
of the Geatish king. The name Heaporic is probably a con- 
tamination of true name and title. In HS the title alone 
survives.—When we consider that Heidrekr in OE form would 
be *H@@ric we realize that contamination with Hedcyn would 
be easy, particularly since both names applied to the same 
person. 

We may conclude that the Widsith poet knew two stories 
about Heaporic: the story of his accidental fratricide and the 
story of his conquest of Jutland. The latter story however 
hardly had the form which it has in HS; in particular the 
element of human sacrifice formed no part of the tale. The two 
stories together made up a tale of the “black sheep” type, for 
a discussion of which see above. The poet thus doubtless 
thought of Heaporic as a man banished from home for his mis- 
deeds but risen to fame and high rank abroad through heroic 
achievement. This is to be contrasted with the essentially 
historical account of He®cyn’s career given us in the Beowulf. 
That two accounts so different should be in existence almost or 
quite contemporaneously is not at all surprizing; on the con- 
trary, it is perfectly normai. As the point is one of considerable 
importance I will quote Schiick’s well-founded dictum: 


En bland filologer ofta férekommande villomening dr, att en saga vid en 
viss tidp :nkt shar en bestimd, fastslagen redaktion, om 4n ej till orden, s& 
dock till sjalfva innehallet. Men detta ar att férblanda en upptecknad och 
hindelsevis bevarad redaktion med den muntliga sagan, som vanligen féreligger 
i en mAngfald af redaktioner. Alldeles samtidigt kunde man t. ex. ar 1000 
beritta en saga i den form, som den fatt Ar 500, samt i den form den fatt pa 
800-talet.2* 


Schiick continues with illustrations which support his point. 
But they are hardly needed, for plenty of examples will occur 
to the reader out of his own store of story. 

Let us now pass on to Hlipe. As Heinzel*® has pointed out, 
the vowel of the first syllable of the name must be long. The 
extant Icelandic form Hlédr, then (where 6=¢), goes back 


% Op. cit., p. 16. 
% Op. cit., p. 491. 
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to an earlier *H/gdr. The shortening may be due to association 
with H6éér, a character actually confused with Hlédr in both 
Saxo and Messenius. The name remains anomalous, however, 
even after we have restored to the vowel its original length. 
I believe we have to do with a metathetic form of a primitive 
*Hr6 pilaR, a name of normal Germanic formation—correspond- 
ing precisely, indeed, to the Beowulfian Hredel. The metathesis 
gives *HlépiraR, a form which, through the stages *H/é6pirR 
and *Higdrr, would develop phonetically to *Higdr. The ab- 
sence of the -r- of the stem in the oblique cases is phonetic for 
the genitive; for the other cases, we have again the analogy of 
Hor, reinforced by the analogy of the generality of a-stems. In 
English, the development likewise seems to have proceeded 
from a metathetic *H/6piraR. The syncope of the -a- took place 
here as in the North, but when this syncope brought r and R 
together the result was not rr or RR but a single R, with com- 
pensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel. The name, 
which had remained an a-stem in Scandinavia, thus became a 
ja-stem (more precisely, an ia-stem) in England. The phonetic 
development from this point would lead to a final English 
form *Hlee, and this was doubtless the reading in the MS. 
from which the extant MS. is descended. But at some stage in 
the MS. history of the poem the / of *Hlebe may have been 
written with a final up-stroke (at the bottom and to the right) 
somewhat longer than usual. If so, this up-stroke could easily 
be taken for an i, and this would give a reading *Hlie}e, whence 
the Hlipe of our text. 

The degree of plausibility of my explanation of thy name 
Hlibe must naturally be determined by critical methods. The 
phonological considerations which I have advanced make it 
possible for us to identify Hlipe with Hredel. The question now 
arises, does this identification fit our passage and its parallels 
in Scandian tradition? We know already that Heaporic cor- 
responds to the Beowulfian He@cyn. It is obviously fitting 
that the poet mention Hre®Sel, the father, along with HeScyn, 
the son. And the Swedish king Incgenpeow (the name is spelt 
Ongend beow in v. 31) goes perfectly with the two Geatish kings; 
he was their contemporary and their bitterest opponent. The 
three names hang together well; they all belong to the same 
tradition, a tradition preserved to us in the Beowulf. When, 
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however, we turn to HS, we find all sorts of discrepancies. _ First 
of all, the Hl66r of HS is not the father but the son of Heidrekr. 
How are we to account for this? A familiar parallel occurs in the 
Skjéldunga. From the Beowulf we know that Froda was the 
father, Ingeld the son, but the Skjéldunga makes Ingjaldr 
the father, Frédi the son! Yet the interchange of name affects 
the story hardly at all. The father keeps his‘part, whatever 
name he goes by. The parallel with HS is very striking, for 
Angantyr kills the son, whether that son is called Hedcyn 
or Hlédr. Again, in HS we find Hlétr and Angantyr repre- 
sented as hostile brothers, whereas historically they were 
enemies, indeed, but not kinsmen. Here again the Skjéldunga 
gives us a parallel. Ingjaldr and Hélfdan appear there as 
brothers, and the historical war between Danes and Bards 
is thus transformed into fratricidal strife! The development 
of the tradition represented by HS seems to have proceeded 
much like the development of the Skjéldung tradition. The 
latter grew out of historical events: the long war between 
Bards and Danes, ending in the complete victory of the latter 
and the annexation to Denmark of the land of the Bards. The 
political union of the two peoples in time led to a fusion, in 
tradition, of the two royal families: the old Bardish kings, like 
the old Danish kings, came to be felt as Skjéldungs. The 
hostilities between them accordingly were interpreted as 
fratricidal strife. Similarly, the long wars between Geats and 
Swedes endéd in the annexation of Geatland to Sweden. The 
union had its effect on the traditions both of the Geats and of 
the Swedes. Thus, the Geatish king Hugleikr (Hygelac) appears 
in the Ynglingasaga as a Swedish monarch. Again, the Swedish 
king Ongenpeow or Incgenpeow (Angantyr or Egill) appears in 
HS as a Reidgothic (i.e., Geatish) monarch, and his historical 
wars with Hredel and He®cyn are represented as fratricidal 
strife with Hlédr. Moreover, other factors influenced. the 
development, and made inevitable the attraction of Angantyr- 
into the Geatish royal house. These factors I have discussed at 
length in the first volume of my Literary History of Hamlet. 
That volume is indeed devoted primarily to an exposition of 
them. I may be pardoned, then, for not going further into the 
matter here. 
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We find definite evidence, in HS as it stands, that Heidrekr 
properly belongs elsewhere in the genealogy. If we compare the 
two genealogies of the Gudmundr line, we see that the HS 
version knows two Heidrekrs. Its Heidrekr ilfhamr is mis- 
placed: instead of appearing as son of Gudmundr, or of Gud- 
mundr’s doublet Héfundr, he is dropt two generations down 
and so appears as son of Angantyr! Why? Obviously he was 
made to change places with his namesake the Reidgothic 
Heidrekr (i.e., the Heaporic of the Widsith). This latter, then, 
earlier appeared as son of Angantyr. And here he is in the right 
generation, at least, although made son of the wrong brother. 
But if so late a monument as HS retains traces of the original 
relationship, we may feel pretty confident that WS knew 
Heaporic as he was historically, viz., as son, not father, of 
Hlipe (HreSel). 

Before examining further evidence let us look at the historical 
HreSel for a moment. Our information about him we get from 
the Beowulf, of course, where he appears at the head of the 
Geatish royal dynasty much as Healfdene appears as founder 
of the Danish (Scilding) dynasty. It would seem that Hredel 
was an empire-builder. He it was who made Geatland one of 
the great powers of Scandia. The Geats were certainly a great 
people for a time; Procopius bears witness to that. Yet their 
rise to power must have been sudden, for Jordanes knows 
nothing of a large Geatish state.** Here it must suffice to say 
that the Geatish expansion was eastward, and brought the 
tribe into conflict with the Swedes. The Swedish king con- 
temporary with Hredel was Egill (Angantyr, Ongenpeow, 
Incgenpeow). This king, as an old man, was killed in a war with 
the Geats, a war which apparently took place shortly after the 
death of Hredel. The English poet tells us nothing about earlier 
wars between Geatland and Sweden. He describes the death of 
both HreSel and Ongenpeow, but gives us no information about 
their career. From the Ynglingatal, however, we learn that 
Egill, long before his death, had burnt a temple of austr (i.e., in 
Geatland, which here, as often, is located in the east by con- 
fusion with the Ostrogothic Hreidgotaland on the Vistula). 


% For a reconstruction of the history of the short-lived Greater Geatland, see 
my Literary Hist. of Hamlet, I, 44f. 
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This temple-burning obviously must have occurred in the 
course of a war between Hredel and Ongenpeow. 

In other sources, less trustworthy because later in date, we 
get more information. Apart from HS itself, three stories need 
to be considered here, viz., Saxo’s story of Lotherus (Hléér), 
Saxo’s story of Hotherus (H6dr), and Messenius’s story of 
Lotherus (H163r). All three agree in one respect: Hredel (H163r) 
and his son Hedcyn (H6Sr, Heidrekr) have been fused into one 
character, called now Hlédr, now Hésér. I will begin with 
Saxo’s Lotherus. This monarch appears in the first book of 
the Gesta Danorum. His position in the Danish royal genealogy 
(as given us by Saxo) is best shown by a chart of the first four 
generations of that genealogy, as follows: 

1 Humblus I 


2 Dan Angul 


3 Humblus II Lotherus 


4 Skioldus 
Saxo’s history begins with the brothers Dan and Angul, the 
eponymous ancestors of the Danes and the English. He makes 
, the brothers rulers, but not kings’ Of their father, Humblus, 
he has nothing to say. Dan’s son Humblus was the first to bear 
the title king. His brother Lotherus waged war on him and 
forced him to abdicate. Lotherus now became king, but proved 
so tyrannical that the nobility rebelled and slew him. His son 
Skioldus, who was a great improvement on his father, managed 
to recover the throne, and became the next king. Skioldus had 
difficulties with freedmen. A certain slave, whom he had freed, 
plotted against his life. He therefore promulgated a law by 
which, apparently, all freedmen were again reduced to slavery. 
Saxo mentions the difficulty with the slaves immediately after 
telling us that Skioldus succeeded in recovering the throne lost 
by his father. There is however nothing, except this juxta- 
postion, to indicate that Saxo connected the struggle for the 
throne with a servile revolt. 

We know from the Beowulf that the Danes of old were called 
Scildings or (in Scandian form) Skioldungs. The name Skioldus 
is thus eponymous, like Dan and Angul. Humblus (Humli) is 
usually connected with Hulmul or Humal, an early Ostrogothic 
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king mentioned in Jordanes.* Humblus thus stands for the 
Goths, as Dan for the Danes, Angul for the English and Skioldus 
for the Scildings. Since Gotland was an old name for Denmark 
(so Snorri, in Skdldskaparmdl 42), it is not surprizing to find a 
representative of the Goths among the kings at the head of the 
Danish royal genealogy. But if the Geats colonized Jutland they 
too were among the tribes later consolidated to form the Danish 
nation, and a representative of theirs deserved a place with the 
representatives of the other tribes. On the present theory 
Lotherus (Hl66r) is to be explained as this representative of the 
Geats, and his overthrow of Humblus is to be interpreted as a 
reflection of the Geatish conquest of Jutland. Certainly his 
name supports such an explanation, if H/édr actually is derived 
from Hredel. For HreSel, the founder of Geatland as a great 
power, would be eminently suitable for use along with Dan, 
Angul, and Skioldus.—Historically, of course, the name Hreid- 
gotaland for Jutland does not antedate the colonization of the 
peninsula by the Geats or (Hreid-)Gotar. In other words, the 
new name for the peninsula was derived from the name of the 
tribe which colonized it. The old name, Juéland, outlived the 
new, however. Hence in later times the name that was no longer 
in use naturally came to be felt as the original name of the 
peninsula, while the current name was thought to be an inno- 
vation! But if the peninsula was originally the land of the 
Goths, then it was originally inhabited by Goths, and the 
Geatish conquest was an overthrow of an earlier Gothic king- 
dom! Thus tradition made the Geats conquer a Gothic kingdom 
on Danish soil (though historically no such kingdom ever 
existed), and a Gothic monarch found his way into the Danish 
royal genealogy. 

We obviously have two versions of the conquest: that of 
Saxo and that of HS. The two differ widely. According to 
Saxo, the conqueror was Hl66r, i.e., Hredel, the redoubtable 
founder of the greater Geatish state. According to HS, the 
conqueror was Heidreker, i.e., Hedcyn, the black sheep of the 
Geatish royal house. The method of conquest differed with the 
hero. Since Hre®el was pre-eminently a campaigner (his very 
name, in the form hlédr, came to be used by the Skaldic poets 
as an epithet meaning ‘prostrator’), his conquest was naturally 

® ed. Mommsen, p. 76; see Miillenhoff’s note, p. 143. 
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represented as having been accomplished by sheer force of 
arms; later his opponent was made his brother and the war 
became civil strife, as so often in Scandian story. Heidrekr won 
Reidgotaland in a very different way. His story, as it stands, 
shows signs of contamination with the story of Aun. If we 
eliminate this extraneous matter, we have left something like 
the following. Heidrekr, banished from his father’s house and 
kingdom, comes to Hreidgotaland and enters the service of the 
king of that country. He so distinguishes himself that he is 
rewarded with the hand of the king’s daughter, along with half 
the kingdom. Upon the king’s death he inherits the throne. 

In the Saxonian version, Hlé3r’s opponent is Humli. I believe 
that in the original form of HS too the king of Hreidgotaland 
was Humli, although in the extant form a certain Haraldr plays 
this part. Certainly Humli goes back to a Gothic, not to a 
Hunnish king, and certainly Heidrekr marries Humli’s daughter, 
even in HS as it stands, although Humli has been made king of 
Hinaland for reasons explained above in connexion with my 
discussion of GH, the daughter having been identified with 
Sv4fa when T and AH were combined. 

Each version shows signs of contamination from the other. 
Saxo, besides Humli the brother of Hléér, has another Humli 
the grandfather of Hlér. This elder Humli doubtless comes 
from HS, where Humli is represented as grandfather of Hl65r. 
Again, Lotherus loses his life in a revolt of the nobility, and his 
son has trouble with slaves. This reminds us of HS, where 
Heidrekr loses his life in a revolt of slaves of noble birth, and 
his son has trouble with these same slaves. The trait properly 
belongs to HS, since it goes back to a historical servile revolt 
against Egill, for which see above. Finally, the mildness of 
Humblus, his ready submission to his brother, seems strange, 
but may be explained if we assume contamination from the 
other version, where of course the Reidgothic king had no 
reason to be other than mild, since Heidrekr was in his service 
and had married his daughter. It is conceivable, indeed, that 
Heidrekr was actual though not titular king during his father- 
in-law’s old age, in the original form of HS. Saxo thus shows 
what amounts to a fusion of Hlédr and Heidrekr. And here, 
perhaps, ‘we have an explanation of the curious fact that Saxo, 
although he knows many names and stories from HS, never 
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once says anything about Heidrekr.—The influence of the Sax- 
onian version (in a pre-Saxonian form, of course) upon HS is 
- Jess marked. One may note that in HS we find Heidrekr making 
war upon Humli and overrunning his kingdom, without any 
particular reason that one can discover. The trait perhaps 
comes from the other version. 

We have got no further historical information about Hl6dr 
from Saxo’s account, but we have learned something of one 
tradition of which he was the chief figure. A certain amount of 
historical fact has survived, however, I think, in Messenius’s 
‘story of Lotherus (Hlé3r). I have discussed this story in detail 
in my Literary History of Hamlet.* Here I will content myself 
with a summary of my results. By comparison of the account 
of Messenius with those of Snorri, pj686lfr inn hvinverski, etc. 
we may conclude with some plausibility that an old tradition 
told of a war between HreSel and Egill, in which Hredel was 
first defeated and forced to flee to Jutland, but later returned, 
defeated Egill and drove him into exile. Egill took refuge with 
the Danes, and by their help recovered his kingdom. Two 
things need to be noted here. First, Hredel and Egill appear as 
opponents. The former has been driven into exile, and Egill 
has taken possession of his domains. He returns and wages 
war with Egill in order to recover these domains. In this war 
he is supported by Jutish auxiliaries. Secondly, Hredel when 
driven into exile takes refuge in Jutland. In this tradition, 
I think, we have the root of AH. In the original form of HS, as 
we have seen, the king of Jutland or Reidgotaland was probably 
Humli. The episode AH of HS, then, I believe, is another 
version of Messenius’s tale, a version in which, originally, 
Hl66r was defeated and driven into exile by Angantyr, took 
‘refuge with king Humli of Jutland, won that king’s help and 
with him invaded Geatland to recover his possessions from 
Angantyr. When this story was combined with 7, Hlé6r and 
Anganty¥r took the places of the hostile brothers of T and so 
themselves became brothers. The fatal outcome of the dispute 
* may have been in AZ before the combination with 7. If so, 
must assume a fusion of Hretel and He®dcyn under the 
name Hléér, for historically Angantyr (Ongenpeow) killed 
Hefcyn in battle, as we know from the Beowulf (v. 2930). 

164ff. 
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Since Hl6dr and Hédr are manifestly confused or rather fused 
in Messenius and Saxo, and since in HS not Heidrekr but Hléér 
is killed in battle with Anganty¥r, we may with some plausibility 
assume at least this, that the final scene in Heidrekr’s life had 
been transferred to HléGr before AH was combined with 7. 
Such an assumption would naturally make it easier to explain 
why AH and T were combined. 

What now was the form of the story known to the Widsith 
poet? Certainly his version was closer to history than that of 
Messenius or Saxo or HS. He could hardly have known Hlipe 
and Incgenpeow as brothers, and his Hlipe was doubtless the 
father, not the son of Heaporic. And for him Heaporic, not 
Hlipe, died at the hands of Incgenpeow. In other words, the 
story referred to in WS is the story of Heaporic. Hlipe is 
mentioned because, as Heaporic’s father, he plays some part in 
the story. Incgenpeow is mentioned because he was the slayer 
of Heaporic. That Heaporic is the center of things appears, 
indeed, from the position of his name at the head of the list of 
characters. The hostilities between Hlipe and Incgenpeow, 
although doubtless known to the poet, were for him merely a 
prelude to the later hostilities between his hero Heaporic and 
the same Swedish king. The AH of WS, then, is strictly 
subordinate to the story of Heaporic and lacks the tragic con- 
clusion which it was to acquire later on Scandian soil. 

At the same time the story complex, even to the Widsith poet, 
was not the severely historical narrative that we find in the 
Beowulf. We have already seen that Heaporic is a saga hero, 
a black sheep at home who won fame abroad. But our line 
mentions at least one character who can hardly be made his- 
torical at all, but must be looked upon as poetic. I refer, of 
course, to Sifeca. From his name one would expect Sifeca to be 
the evil counsellor of the story, the villain who by his treachery 
or bad advice brought the hero to ruin. For Sifeca is a stock 
name for such a character in Germanic story; cf. the German 
Sibich and the Sifka of the jidrekssaga. But the Sifka of HS 
is a woman! She betrays her lover, Heidrekr, it is true, and to 
that extent lives up to her name, but her betrayal has no tragic 
consequences, and the whole episode in which she figures might 
be omitted from the story without materially affecting the 
course of the action. One is driven to conclude that the Sifka 
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of HS is a secondary and comparatively late development. 
It is unlikely that either the episode or the woman existed in 
the primitive form of the story known to the English poet. 
It does not follow, however, that no Sifka existed in the original 
story. It follows rather that in the original story Sifka was a 
man, not a woman, an evil counsellor, not a mere betrayer of 
secrets. Such a character we must assume for the English 
version of the tale. And such a character in fact appears in 
HS, though he is called not Sifka but Gizurr. The il!-fame of 
Gizurr is attested by the following lines from a poem composed 
by bishop Bjarni (f. 1223): 

Gizurr vard at régi sar, 

etja vildi hann jéfrum saman. 
For a discussion of the passage see Heinzel.* Our task thus 
becomes that of explaining how Gizurr came to usurp Sifka’s 
proper function, and how Sifka came to be changed into a 
woman. The latter change, at least, is not at ali surprizing. 
The word Sifka looks like a woman’s name, not a man’s. Now 


- when T was combined with AH to form HS, the parts of mother 


and evil counsellor to the two brothers overlapped. The mother 
in T, when she put the fatal sword into the hands of her son, 
was thereby instrumental (however unwittingly) in bringing 
about the fatal duel. Her part thus had a distinct likeness to 
the part of Gizurr (earlier Sifeca) in egging the brothers of AH 
on to strife. Accordingly we find Svdfa, the original mother of 
the brothers, bearing the name Sifka in the R version of HS. 
In this way Sifka became a woman, and took over the part of 
mistress to Heidrekr. Version U preserves the true name Svéfa 
as we have seen. Its author had heard of the Sifka of version 
R, however, and included her as an additional mistress of 
Heidrekr. In both versions the motivation for the duel is that 
inherited from AH. Tyrfingr plays no part, and the story of 
its exhumation is found attached to Hervér. But the mother 
though deprived of the fatal part proper to her in 7, acquired 
instead a part more treacherous (as befitted her new name) 
though less fatal than the old. A story developt in which she 
betrayed her husband, and this story, along with the name. 
was taken over by the author of the U version, who thus, while 
clinging to the old Sv4fa, uses the new Sifka as well. 
“ Op. cit., p. 4638. 
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' But if the evil counsellor ceased to be called Sifka, he was by 
no means lost to the story. Under the new name Gizurr he 
continued to flourish. Why was he renamed Gizurr? The name 
is an O®insheiti, applicable to OBinn in his capacity of inciter 
to battle: perhaps the skald got his idea from this usage. But 
Gizurr, though old, is not one-eyed, and in general is not 
represented as O®inn in disguise; that the name goes back to 
the O®insheiti, then, seems unlikely. It is more plausible to 
suppose that Gizurr was already a character in the story, and 
that he grew at the expense of the original evil counsellor Sifka. 
Gizurr is first mentioned as foster-father of Heidrekr, and this 
may have been his original part. In HS as it stands his evil 
nature does not appear until Hlédr appears, to claim of Angan- 
tyr half of the paternal inheritance. He then gives counsel, and 
his counsel is certainly bad enough to belong to Sifka. As a 
result of his activities the two brothers fight it out to the bitter 
end, and Hlér loses his life. The evi! counsel of Sifeca thus 
probably belongs at the end of the tale, and Heaporic is made 
to die at the hands of Incgen peow because his expedition against 
the Swedes was ill advised, the adviser of ill being Sifeca. This 
same Sifeca perhaps advised Hlipe too; he may have counselled 
him to banish Heaporic, after that hero had accidentally slain 
Herebeald. But no trace of this has survived in HS, nor could 
well syrvive, since the wise Héfundr had no use for any kind of 
counsellor, good or evil. 

There are certain indications that the foster-father of Heid- 
rekr and the evil counsellor of Heidrekr’s children were separate 
characters originally. We have already noted the fact that 
Gizurr’s evil nature does not appear while he plays the part of 
foster-father to Heidrekr. Furthermore, it is hardly satisfactory 
to find a foster-father inciting to mortal combat with each other 
the children of his own foster-son. More weighty is the evidence 
to be drawn from a fragment of an old epic catalogue of kings 
(preserved to us because quoted in HS): 


Ar kv43u Humla Hanum r4%a, 
Gizur Gautum, Gotum Angantf, 
Valdar Dénum, enn Vilum Kfar, 
Alrek enn froekna enskri pj6du. 


The catalogue was evidently written by a skald who knew HS. 
He seems to have known it, however, in a’ form earlier than 
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\the one extant, for he makes Gizurr a king, while HS knows 
him as a subject. Now a counsellor ought to be a subject. But a 
foster-father need not be: witness Hakon A@alsteinsféstri. We 
may perhaps assume, then, that in an earlier form of the saga 
Gizurr was a king of the Gauts who took Heidrekr to foster, 
and that later on, when he took over the part of evil counsellor 
as well, his kingship was sacrificed. 

Historically, of course, Gizurr was no king of the Gauts. But 
he may well have been a historical character. Evidence of his 
original antecedents is afforded by his surname Gr¥tingalidi. 
Jordanes in his Getica,® after telling us something of the Gauts, 
adds: dehinc Mixi, Evagre, Otingis. This extraordinary jumble 
is usually rewritten: dehinc mixti Eva-Greotingis. Even so the 
meaning is hardly clear. I take the passage to mean that the 
Gauts were (politically) united or allied with their neighbors 
the Eva-Greotingi ‘horse-Greutings.’ For eva- ‘horse,’ (earlier 
*ehva-) cf. the English doublets eoh and Eaha ‘horse.’ In an 
earlier passage Jordanes uses the same epithet, if his Vagoth is 
properly emended to *Eva-Goth. The two tribes were perhaps 
given an equestrian epithet because they were especially devoted 
to horse-worship or the horse cult, J. V. Svensson® locates the 
Greutings in and about what is now the Orgryte sicken or 
parish, near Géteborg by the mouth of the Gautelfr. The 
historical Gizurr {if he was historical) may have been a king 
who ruled over the Greutings; if so, he doubtless owed allegiance 
to the Gautish king, since the Greutings were included in the 
Gautish state. In the later tradition he was advanced to the 
Gautish throne, if we may judge from the fragment quoted 

‘above. His advancement was gained, I suspect, not only 

through his connexion with the Geatish royal family (by virtue 

of his service as foster-father of Hedcyn) but also through the 
initial sound of his name, which alliterates nicely with Gautar! 

Later still however even this availed him nothing; he was 

reduced to the rank of subject. 

Jordanes now goes on to mention the Ostrogothae and some 
other tribes as dwelling beyond the Greutings. In view of the 
position of these Ostrogoths in Jordanes’s list, one is tempted 
to locate them in South Bohuslin, across the river from the 


% ed. Mommsen, p. 59. 
% Namn och Bygd, V, 131. 
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Greutings. J. V. Svensson goes further, and conjectures*®’ that 
the Ostrogoths of Jordanes, located on the west coast of present- 
day Sweden, were a remnant of that Scandian mother tribe 
of which the Ostrogoths across the Baltic were an offshoot. 
If so, the Gauts, whose kingdom included all Bohuslin, and 
who themselves were but another branch of the Goths, might 
with great accuracy and propriety be called Hreidgotar ‘home 
Goths.’ As I have pointed out in my King Alfred’s Geats, the 
Gauts were probably the original holders of the Hreidgothic 
name. Later on, however, with the great Ostrogothic migration 
from the Vistula southward, the Goths left on the south Baltic 
coast might in their turn claim the title of ‘home Goths.’ Thus 
two tribes came to be called Hreidgotar. The story of Heidrekr 
is the story of the Gautish or Jutlandic Hreidgotar; the war 
between Goths and Huns represents a tradition of the Ostro- 
gothic Hreidgotar. In later times the two Hreidgotalands would 
naturally become identified, and one result of this identification 
was the combination of AH and GH. No such combination 
appears in WS, where the story of Heaporic and the story of 
the Hunnish war are referred to in separate passages. 

Did the poet of the Widsith know of both Hreidgotalands? 
He uses the name Hrede not for the Geats but for the Ostro- 
gothic Hreidgotar of the Vistula. This proves nothing, however. 
We may be sure of one thing only: he did not confuse the two 
Hreidgotalands, as did the Icelanders of later times.—The 
Beowulf poet once (v. 445) calls the Geats Hredmen. The half- 
line, which reads megen hredmanna, parallel to the Geata leode 
of v. 443, is nowadays often emended to megenhred manna, it 
is true, but the emendation is unnecessary, in my judgment. 
The usual argument for it, based on the m- alliteration, seems 
to me unsound. Since the m of Hredmanna is not initial, there 
is no need to assume that it alliterates at all; the m of magen 
amply satisfies the alliterative needs of the half-line. The 
decisive factor here must be the stylistic parallelism with 
Geata leode, which emphatically supports the actual reading 
of the ms. and makes any emendation not only gratuitous but 
arbitrary and violent. The element Hred- in Hredmen probably 
stands for the Scandian Hreid-, although we should expect ¢ 
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rather than e. For a discussion of the matter see Chambers, 
Widsith.* The objections raised by v. Friesen are not convinc- 
ing, to me at least. 

We have now completed our examination of the seven stories 
that make up the extant HS. We have found three of these 
stories, viz., the life of Heidrekr, the strife between Hl66r and 
Angantyr, and the war between Goths and Huns, in the Widsith 
also. There however they appear in a form much more primitive 
than that preserved to us in HS, and this, of course, is just what 
one would expect. GH in the Widsith is indeed history rather 
than story, and like the GH of Saxo it has not the slightest 
connexion with AH. This latter appears in the English poem 
only as a prelude to the story of Heaporic, and without the 
fatal ending given it in HS; indeed, we cannot be absolutely 
sure that the English poet knew AZ at all. We can teil more 
about the English version of the life of Heidrekr. The story 
of Heaporic may be outlined as follows. Our hero, younger son 
of the Geatish king Hlipe (HreSel), grew up a black sheep. By 
accident he killed his elder brother Herebeald, and in con- 
sequence was banished. His banishment was probably instigated 
by Sifeca, an evil counsellor who lived at the court of Hlipe. 
Heaporic went to Jutland, and entered the service of the king 
of that country. He so distinguished himself that he won the 
hand of the king’s daughter and with her half the king.lom. 
Upon the king’s death he inherited the throne. When Hlipe 
died Heaporic became king of Geatland as well. By the advice 
of Sifeca he undertook an ill-fated expedition against the 
Swedish king Incgenpeow, who defeated and slew him in battle. 
Thus the evil counsellor at last brought the hero to his death.*® 

Kemp MALONE 


%8 Chambers, Widsith, p. 252f. 

** For an interesting discussion of the Widsith (from a point of view entirely 
different from mine) in its relations to Scandian story, see G. Schiitte, in A. f. 
n. F, XXXVI 1-32. 
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XXXVI. THE PEARL—A NEW INTERPRETATION 


Spenser, realizing how doubtfully his allegory or dark conceit 
might be construed, wrote a letter to Sir Walter Raleigh 
explaining, in part, the general structure of The Faerie Queene. 
The poet of the Pearl, except within the poem itself, has given 
us no inkling of its meaning. The attempt to find that meaning 
has been and is yet a matter of unusual interest to scholars. 

There are two well-defined theories regarding the message 
that the poet intended to convey to his readers: 

(1) That the poem is an elegy, expressing the deep personal 
grief of a father for the loss of his child. This interpretation has 
been stoutly defended by Professor Osgood' and by Professor 
Coulton.? If the majority rules, this should be called the 
orthodox view. 

(2) The other theory is that advanced by Professor Schofield: 
“The poem is not autobiographical, but allegorical, with a 
theological digression, cast in elegiac form; it mourns no loss, 
but is merely intended to illustrate the beauty of purity under 
the symbolism of a Peazl and in the guise of a personification.’”* 

Professor Bateson suggests an interpretation which is in the 
nature of a compromise between these two theories. He says: 
“It appears probable, however, in view of the arguments of 
Professor Schofield, that the Pearl was no such elegy (as 
Professor Osgood conceives it), but was largely a theological 
discussion in elegiac form.”* On the other hand, he holds that 
Professor Schofield goes too far in utterly rejecting the reality 
of the occasion. During the period of the Pearl, he adds, one 
need not infer a severance of the poet’s connection with the 
church: “One can imagine that this connection had always some 
laical nature and he probably married and had a child, a little 
maid who was lost to him in her second year.’* This, he 


1C. G. Osgood, The Pearl, 1906. 

2 G. G. Coulton, “In Defense of Pearl,” Mod. Lang. Rev., II, 39-43. 

* W. H. Schofield, ‘““The Nature and Fabric of The Pearl,” P.M.L.A. XIX, 
154-215; “Symbolism, Allegory and Autobiography in The Pearl,” P.M.L.A., 
XXIV, 585-675. 

*H. Bateson, Patience, Manchester, 1912, Introd., p. 7. 

5 Ibid., p. 61. 
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suggests, may have been the preliminary impulse which pro- 
duced the didactic elegy of his later years. Under the softening 
influence of a great sorrow the poet was developing reflections 
on grace and pure maidenhood. The Pearl was thus a sort of 
composite of progressive mental experiences. Finally, he 
recognizes that the structure of the poem was determined quite 
as much by the poet’s knowledge of conventional form, as by 
his personal experience. 

In the following pages I shall undertake to show that the 
poem, although cast in elegiac form, is not autobiographical, 
but parabolical; that the theological discussion-which it con- 
tains is not a digression, but that the poem as a whole was 
designed to illustrate the doctrine of Divine Grace. 

To enforce his spiritual lesson the poet deliberately chose the 
figure of a child who died in infancy. This did not refer to the 
actual loss of a child, but was merely a literary fiction. That the 
poet has succeeded in clothing his literary fiction in such warm 
and human colors as to persuade his readers that it is an ex- 
pression of personal grief is, after all, a high testimony to the 
perfection of his literary art. Nevertheless, in its purpose the 
Pearl is probably no less homiletic than Cleanness and Patience, 
though it is cast in the form of a vision and is warmed by 
emotion. 

On the basis of probability one may object to the interpreta- 
tion proposed by Professor Bateson that its acceptance requires 
us to believe in two things: (1) in the reality of the maiden; 
(2) in the poem as a symbolical exposition of divine grace or 
pure maidenhood. It is not an easy thing to prove that either 
of the two is correct. An attempt to prove that both are correct 
is a task doubly hard. The difficulty involved in the suggestion 
of Professor Bateson lies not in the mere combination of literal 
and symbolical elements but in the combination of two theories, 
one of which, at least, is exceedingly improbable. It is all the 

“more difficult to prove, if not more improbable, because we do 
do not even know who the poet was. It is all the more im- 
probable, because the poet is forced to use the same symbol for 
two entirely different things—one, his actual daughter and the 
other, a pure abstraction. 

The two principal theories are not so easily disposed of. Let 
us consider the elegiac theory. The fallacy that lies at the root 
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of this theory is the belief that, if a poet or novelist creates the 
impression that his work is the embodiment of an actual 
experience, a poem or novel may not be the embodiment of an 
imaginative experience. According to this belief, we should 
still be thinking that Captain Singleton is a narration of actual 
experiences. If all of Robert Greene’s books were destroyed, 
except those in which he exalted the virtue of womanhood, 
and if, in some way, we might blot out the image of things one 
could plausibly associate with Harvey’s tale of Rhenish wine and 
pickled herring, we might still be thinking that Robert Greene 
never met the requirements of an Italianate Englishman. 

It is dangerous to say that a poem should be given a strictly 
literal meaning, especially if the poem abounds in things that 
cannot be reconciled with a strictly literal interpretation. The 
Pearl poet had the privilege of saying that the maiden was his 
child but he did not say so. This being the case, it is not probable 
that the child was his daughter. Especially is it improbable 
when the proponents of this theory are forced to stretch the 
thread of their ingenuity almost to the breaking point to 
establish such a relationship. Poetry is no less poetry when it 
reveals truth through fiction. 

The poet’s statement that he mourned over the loss of a pearl 
cannot be taken as literal fact, because the poet certainly did 
not mourn over the loss of an actual gem. The pearl for which 
he mourned was, of course, the maiden. The grief of the poet 
was an integral part of the literary fiction. That critics should 
be led to think the poem reveals the loss of an actual child in 
infancy and the grief of its father is a worthy tribute to the 
poet’s artistic skill. 

A natural desire to see in the poem the embodiment of a 
father’s lament for his little girl has led many to exaggerate the 
significance of the personal touches. Professor Schofield cheer- 
fully concedes that the modern reader would enjoy the poem 
more if it were a strictly ‘personal’ elegy.”* But the evidence 
for this simply is not there. Weigh for yourself the significant 
passages upon which Professor Osgood builds his case: 


So smal, so smope hyr sidez were (vv. 5-6). 


* Schofield. P.M.L.A., XXIV, 645. 
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These are the personal touches that are supposed to prove 
the lament of a father for his little girl. 
only one has even a suggestion of relationship—‘Ho watz me 
—and, according to the suggestion of 
some critics, this line, in all probability, was so fashioned for 
purposes of rhyme.’ This, in itself, would nullify the suggestion 


nerre pen aunte or nece”’ 
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Queresoever I jugged gemmez ga: 

I sette hyr sengeley in (vv. 7-8). 
Allas! I leste hyr in on erbere 

purz gresse to grounde hit fro me yot (vv. 9-10). 

Of pat pryvy perle wythouten spot (vv. 11-12). 
per hit doun drof in moldez dunne (v. 30). 

On huyle per perle hit trendeled down (v. 41). 

I playned my perle pat per watz spenned (v. 53). 
At pe fote perof per sete a faunt, 

A Mayden of menske ful debonere (vv. 161-162). 
I knew hyr wel, I had sen hyr ere (v. 164). 

On lenghe I loked to hyr pere, 

pe lenger I knew hyr more & more (vv. 167-168). 
pat gracios gay withouten galle, 

So smope, so small, so seme slyzt, 

Rysez up in hir araye ryalle, 

A precios pyece in perlez pyzt (vv. 189-192). 

Ho watz me nerre pen aunte or nece (v. 233). 

O Perle, quod I, in perlez pyzt, 

Art pou my perle pat I haf playned, 

Regretted by myn one, on nyzte? 

Much longeyng haf I for pe layned, 

Sypen into gresse pou me aglyzte (vv. 241-245). 
Sir, ze haf your tale mysetente (v. 257). 

Now haf I fonde hyt, I shal ma feste, 


_ & wony wyth hyt in schyr wod-schawez (vv. 283-284). 


Demez pou me, quod I, my sweete, 

To dol agayn, penne I dowyne (vv. 325-326). 
My precios perle dotz me gret pyne (v. 330)! 

& quen we departed, we wern at on, 

God forbede we be now wrobe, 

We meten so selden by stok ober ston (vv. 378-380). 
pou lyfed not two zer in oure pede; 

pou cowpez neuer God nauper plese ne pray, 

Ne neuer nawper Pater ne Crede (vv. 483-485). 
pen saz I per my lyttle quene (v. 1148). 

So wel is me in pys doel-doungoun, 

pat pou art to pat Prynsez paye (vv. 1148-1149). 


"Cf. Schofield, P.M.L.A., XXIV, 657. 
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of relationship. Professor Schofield’s argument with reference 
to these lines is sufficient to convince us that the identification of 
the Pearl with the poet’s daughter is exceedingly improbable. 

On the other hand Professor Schofield oversteps the limits 
of probability by converting the maiden into so cold and 
impersonal a thing as the symbol of a mere abstraction. Many 
of these lines glow with the warmth of personal emotion and it 
is absurd to apply them to the Pearl if it is nothing more than 
a symbol of pure maidenhood. 

In the next place, the poet is said not only to have had a 
daughter but to have named her Margaret or Marguerite or 
Margery. The mere use of the pearl does not justify such an 
assumption. The girl is nowhere named in the poem. We find 
three expressions—‘Wyth pe myryeste margarys” (v. 199); 
“Of mariorys” (v. 206); and “‘Vch zate of a margyrye” (v. 1037) 
—and there is no allusion to a person in any case. 

Professor Osgood finds in the poet’s heresy in the matter of 
the doctrine of equal rewards another evidence of the elegiac 
character of the poem, for such heresy he regards as the reflex 
of violent emotional experience. It is true that the heresy of 
the poet may have been the reflex of violent emotional ex- 
perience, indeed, it is unlikely that a poet whose nature was not 
fervent and emotional would have adopted, in the first place, 
the literary fiction employed in the poem. But Professor 
Osgood’s difficulty lies in proving that this violent emotional 
experience was the loss of his own child. 

No less than three hundred lines, almost at the center of the 
poem, are devoted to the doctrines of divine grace and equal 
rewards. The maiden continues to remind the poet that the 
grace of God is great enough and this message brings joy to his 
troubled soul. Since the grace of God and not merit saves men, 
works are no measure of God’s grace and, a priori, rewards 
must be equal. In support of these doctrines, the maiden 


recites the Parable of the Vineyard. And as further evidence 


of divine grace, the poet reveals the actual presence in heaven, 
of a two year-old child, crowned with jewels and living a life 
co-equal with all other heavenly queens, save Mary alone. 

It is clear that the discussion between the dreamer and the 
maiden is a literary device for imparting spiritual teaching. 
The dreamer’s function consists solely in introducing the 
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maiden and allowing her to utter her revelations in regard to 
divine grace and the heavenly rewards. The poet’s real senti- 
‘ments are those which are expressed by the maiden, not the 
objections urged by the dreamer. The poet, then, though 
feigning the contrary, is actually projecting his own views 
through the maiden’s lips and the dreamer merely supplies an 
audience for the maiden’s spiritual disquisition. The poet, then, 
simply takes this method of imparting general directions to his 
readers how they may win the grace of God. 

Let us turn, for a moment, to two of the poet’s sources. We 
may admit with plausible assurance that the poet was indebted 
to Boccaccio’s Fourteenth Eclogue and to Dante’s Divine Comedy 
for some of his material. The relation of the parallels is too 
strong to regard them as coincidences. In the Eclogue and in 
the Pearl there is a maiden transformed and appearing in a 
state of maturity. Each praises the Virgin. The poet, in each 
case, asks the maiden to explain her beatified state. Both 
reveal the efficacy of grace as a means of salvation. The closing 
refrain of four stanzas spoken by Olympia is as. follows: 

Vivimus aeternum meritis et numine Codri. 
The closing refrain of five stanzas spoken by Parl is: 

For pe grace of God is gret inoghe. 
On the other hand, while both poets mourn over the loss of 
something, the poet of the Eclogue is left in inconsolable grief 
but the poet of the Pearl is comforted. This, in itself, would 
serve to differentiate the maidens. Not only that, there is no 
allusion whatever in the Eclogue to a failing on the part of the 
poet and no advice given by the daughter as to how the poet 
might best overcome it. How do we account for this difference? 

There is an incident in the Divine Comedy which seems to be 
a sufficient explanation of the matter. Beginning with Canto 
XXVIII of the Purgatorio, Dante advances through the forest 
to explore the Terrestrial Paradise until he is stopped by a 
stream. On the other side he sees a maiden. She does not 
happen to be Beatrice, however, but Matilda, who is sometimes 
considered symbolical of active religious as Beatrice is of 
spiritual life. Later, Beatrice descends from heaven in the midst 
of a shower of roses strewn by an angel choir. As Dante walks 
along the stream, there descends an Apocalyptic vision. Before 
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Beatrice unveils to him her celestial beauty, she rebukes him 
for having permitted some merely mortal thing with ill desire 
to lead him away. “His wing drooped heavily to the earth 
to wait for further blows, or a little maid, or other vanity of 
briefer worth.”” This may allude to an alleged amour with 
Gentucca or to his marriage with Gemma Donati after Beatrice’s 
death. The Pearl poet probably took from Boccaccio the idea of 
the beatified maiden and the theme of grace and joined them 
with Dante’s idea of the sinful poet, who needed to forsake 
the wicked world. If this is a reasonable conclusion, then, we 
find in the sources of the poet’s material sufficient explanation 
of his employment of the maiden as a literary device for impart- 
ing spiritual truth. 

Professor Osgood suggests that the poet, in early life, could 
have been a layman. We do not get this from the text, but 
of course, there is such a possibility. The more one assumes 
doubtful hypotheses, however, the more improbable his theory 
becomes. The probably correct chronological arrangement of 
the poems—Cleanness and Patience or Patience and Cleanness, 
Sir Gawain and the Pearl—rather suggests that the poet was 
an orthodox ecclesiastic® in his earlier years—in fact, several 
years before the Pear! wa; written and probably more than two 
years before his supposed child died. Elaborate details and 
ingenuity of an hypothesis are almost always fatal to its 
reception. A theory that requires the concurrence of so many 
minute circumstances in its support has already reached the 
nth degree of improbability. 

We must admit with Professor Osgood that the representation 
of a two-year-old child as a mature person is not an argument 
that the child did not live. Boccaccio’s Eclogue proves that. 
But when Professor Osgood says that the maturity of Boccac- 
cio’s daughter gives credence to the theory of the reality of Pearl, 
he draws an improbable and unwarranted conclusion. The 
maturity of the maiden was necessary for verisimilitude. No 
child could talk theology intelligibly and the coincidence only 
shows that the actual experience of one poet furnishes the 
material for the imaginative experience of the other.*® 

§ The article by Professor Carleton Brown in the P.M.L.A., XIX: 115-153, 


furnishes convincing proof that the author of the Pearl was an ecclesiastic. 
* Professor Schofield brings out this point admirably, P.M.L.A., XIX, 213f. 
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Professor Osgood suggests that the poet might have married 
before taking orders. He might have done so, but the suggestion 
only increases the number of mental figments and makes the 
elegiac theory the more untenable. 

Finally, in order to square with the elegiac theory the natural 
order of the poems has been shifted by placing the Pearl and Sir 
Gawain first. Then the grief, revealed in the Pearl, has been 
represented as leading to the more serious reflection upon the 
virtues—purity and patient resignation—in Cleanness and 
Patience. According to the most careful scholars, such an 
arrangement is exceedingly improbable. 

What shall be said of Professor Schofield’s theory? In the 
first place, it is essential that we note the contents of two 
significant stanzas—stanzas one and twenty-one. For the 
original of stanza one, I shall substitute the translation by 
Professor Schofield. 


Pearl—pleasant to princes’ pleasure 

To (en)close cleanly in gold so clear— 
Out of the Oriert, I hardily say, 

I never found its precious peer. 

So round, so radiant in each array, 

So small, so smooth its sides were, ' 
Wheresoever I judged gay gems, 

I set it singly in uniqueness, 

Alas! I lost it in an ‘arbor.’ 

Through grass to ground it went from me. 
I dewyne, pierced with love’s power, 

For that privy pearl without spot. 


‘O Perle,’ quod I, in perlez pyzt, 

Art pou my perle pat I haf playned, 
Regretted by myn one, on nyzte? 

Much longeyng haf I for pe layned, 

Sy pen into gresse pou me aglyzte; 
Pensyf, payred, I am forpayned, 

And pou in a lyf of lykyng lyzte, 

In paradys erde, of stryf unstrayned. 
What wyrde hatz hyder my iuel vayned, 
And don me in pys del and great daunger? 
Fro me in tynne wern towen, and twayned, 
I haf ben a joylez juelere.’ 
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Professor Schofield says there is no indication in the opening 
stanza of what the poet lost. We may assume, then, that the 
lines are not to be taken literally; but we are given no hint of 
their meaning. The poet, therefore, intends the symbolism of 
the poem to disclose itself slowly. Further on, he says the 
lines are to be taken literally and are best understood by com- 
parison with the lapidaries. If, he adds, we tear away the 
fictitious veil of personal references which have been made to 
enshroud the opening of the Pearl, we shall see that every 
statement of the poet is not only literally exact but calculated 
to arouse the interest of the readers and to lay the foundation 
for the symbolism which he planned to develop. 

There is a real conflict in these statements. Professor Scho- 
field says in one place that the lines are not to be taken literally 
and in another place that they are to be taken literally. If the 
lines are not to be taken literally, how, then, can every statement 
of the poet be literally exact? 

In the opening stanza, the poet simply represents himself 
as having lost 4 valuable jewel, the loss.of which causes him 
to mourn. Pe has not lost an actual pearl and he does not 
mourn for an actual peal. In stanza twenty-one, the poet sig- 
nificanily identifies the maiden, whom he addresses, with the 
pearl of the first stanza. He asks this question: 


dato. gresse pow me 
In the first stanza occurs this line: 
purz gresse to grounde hit fro me yot. 


It is perfectly plain that the poet makes use of two separate 
figures—the pearl in the arbor and the maiden across the 
stream—but he identifies the one with the other. Such identifi- 
cation, however, is no argument that the maiden is the poet’s 
daughter. It only shows the progressive revelation of the 
symbolism of the poem and gives evidence of the poet’s archi- 
tectonic skill. 

Professor Schofield ridicules the idea that the lines quoted on 
pages 5-7 have any reference whatever to the poet’s own child. 
It is absurd, he says, to think that the line—‘On huyle per 
perle hit trendeled doun”—refers to any maiden at all. The 
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poet is undoubtedly using’ here the figure of an actual pearl 
but later he reveals the maiden which the pearl symbolizes. 
But Professor Schofield does not end his symbolism here. He 
interprets the maiden as the symbol of purity. Consequently, 
he gives to the poem an unnecessarily frigid and artistically 
manufactured character. He fails to appreciate the poet’s 
emotional fervor—the fervor of the mystic and contemplative 
soul, not that of the bereaved father. Literary art alone, without 
the emotion of the mystic, could never have produced the poem. 

We are not surprised, then, that Professor Schofield banishes 
entirely from the poem the element of personal feeling. He 
says the poet mourns no loss. In the two stanzas given above, 
the poet, at least represents himself as mourning respectively 
for the lost pearl and for the maiden. If Professor Schofield 
wished to prove conclusively that the poet neither lost anything 
nor mourned for anything, he should have given a satisfactory 
explanation of what the poet meant by representing himself as 
mourning over the loss of the Pearl and the maiden. If the 
poet lost nothing; if the poet did not mourn, then, unless a 
plausible explanation can be given for the presence of the idea 
of loss and mourning in these two parabolical situations created 
by the poet, his figures are at fault, they lack verisimilitude, and. 
are ridiculous. The mourning and the loss are in the poem and 
cannot be explained merely by being ignored. They can be 
explained not. by interpreting the maiden as the symbol of 
purity but by interpreting the loss of the maiden and the grief 
of the poet as a literary fiction. 

There is a reason why Professor Schofield ignores the matter. 
He insists that the Pearl symbolizes “purity or clean maiden- 
hood.” Professor Schofield does not explain clearly what he 
means by the phrase—“purity or clean maidenhood.” The 
pearl.was the poet’s pearl and, if the pearl symbolizes purity, 
it should symbolize purity as it is related to the poet’s own 
conduct. We might enlarge the idea to include purity as it is 
related to the conduct of people in general, but we are con- 
fronted with the difficulty of explaining how the definite 
suggestions given the poet for the recovery of his lost jewel could 
produce the desired result. The maiden advises the poet to 
forsake the wicked world and live a life of righteousness. Such, 
if done, would hardly purify people in general.. The poet was 
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not a scape-goat to bear the sins of the multitude. If weextend 
the idea to include purity as an abstract principle, we are forced 
to exclude the representation by the poet of personal loss and 
grief. 

Professor Schofield seems to use the pearl as the symbol of 
purity in a restricted sense, such as clean virginity or spotless 
maidenhood. “Pearl,” he says, “was crowned clean in Virginity. 
Therefore, purity is first and foremost the theme of the Pearl.” 
If this is true, one of the reasons he ignores the mourning of 
the poet is that his symbolism of the pearl is something over 
the loss of which the poet would not be very likely to mourn. 
Thus, he furnishes no motivation for the poet’s later joy and, as 
far as I can see, completely ignores it. 

Professor Schofield” says it is worthy of notice that the poet 
peopled Paradise with none but maidens. I am in a quandary 
as to what classification should be made of the Elders and 
legions of angels of whom the poet speaks in the following lines: 

pise aldermen, quen he aproched, 

Groveling to his fete pay felle. 

Legyounes of aungeles togeder voched, 

per kesten ensens of swete smelle. 
I dare not venture any further suggestions concerning Paradisi- 
cal sexology. 

It matters not whether the pearl is made to symbolize 
“spotless maidenhood” or purity in the abstract; in either case 
the theory of Professor Schofield is faulty. 

(1) If the pearl symbolizes clean virginity or spotless maiden- 
hood, it cannot be reconciled either with a literal or allegorical 
interpretation of the poet’s mourning. If we are to have 
verisimilitude, that which the pearl symbolizes must be some- 
thing over the loss of which the poet may properly mourn, 
whether he actually does so or not, and at the same time be of 
such a nature as to call up the image of a maiden. The use of 
the pearl as the symbol of clean maidenhood would entitle the 
poet to use the figure of the maiden, but would not account for 
the poet’s real or apparent grief and subsequent joy. 

The pearl symbolizes the maiden but the maiden is not meant 
to symbolize anything. If Professor Schofield had avoided 


P.M.L.A., XIX, 629-30. 
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giving such a frigid interpretation to the Parable, he might have 
been able to offer a sufficient explanation of the apparent grief 
of the poet. 

Professor Schofield in replying to Professor Coulton’s criticism 
refers him to the figure of the maiden Rose in the Romance of 
the Rose, who after all is a mere symbol. Is the allegory, then, 
sheer nonsense? ‘Imagine a lover wanting to kiss a symbol!’’"! 
But Professor Coulton did not object to the use of the symbol 
per se, but only to an unnatural use of it. No insanity is in- 
volved in kissing a symbol” (a rose, for instance), provided the 
symbol represents—as it does in the case he mentions—his 
beloved. Romantic persons sometimes press roses to their 
bosoms and kiss them too, not because they are mere roses, but 
because they are symbols of the persons who gave them. That 
is quite a different thing, to Professor Coulton, from a poet’s 
mourning over a symbol when the symbol is his lost maidenhood. 

(2) To make the pearl symbolize abstract purity would not 
only exclude the representation of the poet’s personal loss and 
grief but it would oblige us to regard vv. 421-720—one-fourth 
of the poem—as a theological digression, which would be 
sufficient to stamp the poem as a poor work of art. But it seems 
improbable that the author was so careless an artist as to destroy 
the unity of his poem by an overwhelming digression which is 
wholly unrelated to what Professor Schofield thinks is the 
fundamental teaching of the poem. In Gawain and the Green 
Knight our poet displays a masterful architectonic sense, and 
again in Cleanness he succeeds in weaving many scriptural 
stories into a unified whole, by grouping them about three 
central incidents each of which illustrates the beauty of purity. 
This remarkable structural skill will be recognized also in the 
Pearl if we interpret aright its underlying purpose. It is to be 
noted that no less than sixty of the 101 stanzas of the poem are 
devoted to the religious discussion, so that what Professor 
Schofield regards as a digression is seen to be its central motive. 
In fact, it is only by means of this doctrinal discussion—the 
dominant chord of the poem—that we arrive at an interpreta- 
tion which makes the poem intelligible. 

4 Schofield, P.M.L.A., XXIV, 642. 

® Note Lydgate’s poem in explanation of the custom of devoutly kissing 
stone, wood, earth or iron (Min. Poems of Lydgate, ed. MacCracken, I, 116). 
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The figure of a child lost in infancy is employed, then, as a 
literary device to impart the spiritual lesson of divine grace. 
Filled with joy on comprehending the manifestation of divine 
grace toward the maiden, the poet is strengthened in his resolve 
to endure this dungeon of woe, by the hope that to him, as well 
as to all others who will it to be so, there may be extended this 
same eternal salvation through divine grace so gloriously 
manifested in the personified Pearl. This interpretation makes 
provision for the use of the poet’s mourning and joy; it estab- 
lishes a proper relation between the maiden and the poet’s 
grief; it makes unnecessary the expedient of ignoring any 
detail; and, above all, it redeems the poet from the grave 
misrepresentation of having inserted into the midst of the poem 
an unpardonably long digression. 

No one would think, of course, of forcing a wholly literal 
interpretation on the poem. On the other hand, I am unwilling 
to reject all reality by denying the emotion of the poet and thus 
reducing him to the level of an architect, who coldly and 
mechanically constructs an amazingly symbolical structure 
without shedding a tear—or, what is worse, sheds tears over 
a pure abstraction, which has no relation to his personal 
experience. 

Fortune has indeed been unkind in burying with his ashes 
the secrets of so admirable a poet. The whole of the good, 
fortunately, has not been interred with his bones. We are the 
heirs of a rich legacy and we regret that we do not know what 
donor to thank. 

The Peari is a rare and precious stone even among the jewels 
of Middle English poetry. It has its faults, but a great poem, 
with a few faults, is to be preferred to a mediocre poem that is 
faultily faultless. ‘Royal carelessness,’ Professor Bliss Perry 
once remarked, “is preferable to plebeian correctness.’"* Only 
the text of the poem has come down to us—the very name of 
the author is unknown, and lacking this we are left without hope 
of finding external evidence which might disclose the secret of 
its composition. But from the study of the poem itself we seem 
to be justified in drawing the following inferences concerning 
its author: 


3 In a Harvard lecture. 
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(1) that the poet of the Pearl wrote the other three poems of 
the manuscript; (2) that he was an ecclesiastic; (3) that he was 
familiar with the usages of courtly life; (4) that he was trained 
either in the monastic schools or in the university; (5) that he 
was keenly interested in the religious questions that stirred 
men’s souls; (6) that he was particularly interested in the 
doctrine of divine grace. That is about all we have a right to 
infer. 

WALTER KIRKLAND GREENE 
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No systematic study of the parallels in the Orlando In- 
namorato and the Faerie Queene has hitherto been presented. 
Random references to analogues were noted by Upton,! but 
most of them remain of little value as positive proof of influence. 

The first complete edition of the Imnamorato for which there 
is at present certain evidence was published at Scandiano in 
1495, an incomplete edition having appeared at Venice in 1487 
and an earlier one in 1484, possibly at Reggio. There is definite 
record of nineteen editions of the poem in its original form, all 
published in Italy, the last of which appeared in 1544.2 The 
poem was then “remade” by two different rifacitori. The 
Rifacimento of Francesco Berni appeared in 1541, 1542, and 
1545; that of Lodovico Domenichi in 1545. After 1545 no edition 
of Berni’s Rifacimento appeared until the eighteenth century, 
although that of Domenichi was printed several times.’ It will 
thus be seen that the poem first appeared in Italy during the 
half century preceding Spenser’s birth. 

That the poem was being read in England during the years 
in which Spenser was writing his Faerie Queene seems altogether 
probable. The great success of the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
which assumes on the part of its readers a knowledge of the 
Innamorato, would in itself be likely to induce a reader of 


' Spenser’s range to familiarize himself with the beginning of 


the story in Boiardo’s poem. There is direct evidence of English 
interest in the fact that it was translated into English heroic 
verse by Robert Tofte and printed in London in 1598, the 
translation being of Domenichi’s version.* 


1 John Upton, The Faerie Queene, A New Edition with a Glossary, and 
Notes explanatory and critical. London, 1758, 2 vols. 

* Vid. Francesco Fdffano,Edit. Orlando Innamorato, Bologna, 1906-7, vol. 3,- 
p. iii ff.; Giulio Reichenbach, “Le prime edizioni dell’ Orlando Innamorato,” 
Giorn. Stor. della Lett. Ital., LX XXIV (1924), 68-74. 

* Vid. Antonio Panizzi, Edit. Orlando Innamorato, London, 1830-31, vol. 2. 
pp. cxxxiii-cxxxv. 

‘Vid. Mary Augusta Scott, Elizabethan Translations from the Italian. 
Boston and New York, 1916, pp. 152-153. 
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With regard to the differences between the Rifacimenti and 
the original, Panizzi writes: 

Berni altered the diction of almost every stanza of the poem, added com- 
parisons, left out some passages, and introduced a few stanzas at the beginning 
of each canto, in imitation of Ariosto. Domenichi.... altered the poem 
rather freely at the beginning, but, as he advanced, his emendations were less 
frequent and unimportant, although sufficient to destroy the original character 
of the work. .... He neither added, nor omitted one single stanza, except in 
the first canto of the first book.’ 


For the purpose of this paper, the text studied in its entirety 
and the text here quoted is that of Boiardo’s original poem. 
The nature of the passages here presented is such that they 
occur in all three versions of the poem. I have examined the 
corresponding passages in Berni and Domenichi, but all three 
versions are so similar that it is not possible to prove from the 
parallels which version Spenser may have used.® 

The following study does not find such closely verbal imitation 
of Boiardo as Spenser has of Tasso,’ nor such a large amount of 
parallel material as he has with Ariosto.® It is not the contention 
of this paper that Boiardo’s poem received the amount of atten- 
tion from Spenser that either Ariosto or Tasso did. On the other 
hand, evidence is here given to show that Spenser had read 
the Orlando Innamorato, that it lay in his memory along with 
his reading of other romances of chivalry, and that parts of it 
asserted themselves when occasion was offered in the creation 
of his own poem. 

Every comprehensive study of the sources of the Faerie 
Queene reveals the intricate mosaic quality of Spenser’s art, 
the product of a poetic consciousness enriched by wide reading. 
Consequently, it is to be expected that, in many cases, individual 
incidents, situations, or longer narratives as they appear in the 
Faerie Queene represent the fusion or synthesis in Spenser’s 


§ A. Panizzi, op. cit., II, cxxxvi. 

* The texts used are: Spenser, R. E. N. Dodge, Cambridge Edition, Boston 
‘ and New York, 1908. Boiardo, Antonio Panizzi, op. cit.; Berni, Edition of 
1545, Venice; Domenichi, Edition of 1824, London. 

7 E.g., compare F.Q. II, xii, 74-76 with G. L. XVI, 14-17; vid. E. Koeppel, 
“Die englischen Tasso-iibersetzungen des XVI Jahrhunderts. II. La Geru- 
salemme Liberata,” Anglia, XI, 351-352. 

§ Vid. R. E. Neil Dodge, “Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto,” P.M.L.A., 
XII, 199-204; XXXV, 91-92: also A. H. Gilbert, ibid., XXXIV, 225-232. 
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consciousness of elements taken from several sources, varying 
in similarity, which his past reading had left in his memory, 
together with the modification which his own individuality 
gave.’ It is the purpose of the present paper to determine and 
to segregate those elements in the mosaic of the Faerie Queene 
which seem to be due to Spenser’s memory of the Orlando 
Innamorato.” 

I. The incident in which Red Cross and Una meet Sir 
Trevisan fleeing from Despair (F. Q. I, ix, 21 ff) has several 
details parallel with the one in O. J. in which Ranaldo and his 
company meet a knight fleeing from the fighting Orlando 
(O. I. I, xvii, 51 ff). 

The parallel details are the following: 

(1) An armed knight, with pale face and general appearance 
of great fear, comes galloping upon a steed. 
(2) He keeps looking backward as though some pursuer were 
close behind. 
(3) He does not reply upon being first questioned. 
(4) In speaking, his tongue shakes with his body. 
So as they traveild, lo! they gan espy 
An armed knight towards them gallop fast, 
That seemed from some feared foe to fly, 
Or other griesly thing that him aghast. 
Still as he fiedd his eye was backward cast, 
As if his feare still followed him behynd: 
Als flew his steed as he his bandes had brast ree 
Nigh as he drew, they might perceive his head 
To bee unarmd, and curld uncombed heares 
Upstaring stiffe, dismaid with uncouth dread: 
Nor drop of biood in all his face appeares, 
Nor life in limbe .. . . 


He answerd nought at all; but adding new 
Feare to his first amazment, staring wyde 


® Professor A. S. Cook presents a typical case of the multiplicity of parallel 
passages with which the investigator of Spenser’s sources is confronted: ‘The 
House of Sleep—A Study in Comparative Literature,” Mod. Lang. Notes, 
V, 10-22. I have sought to distinguish elements coming from different sources 
but existing in combination in the Faerie Queene in a previous study, “Imita- 
tions from Tasso in the Faerie Queene,” Studies in Philol., XXII, 198-221, 
especially in parallels numbered 1, 5, and 10. 
© The parallels are arranged in general in the order in which the passages 
involved occur in the Faerie Queene. 
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With stony eyes and hartlesse hollow hew, 

Astonisht stood... . 

Him yett againe, and yett againe, bespake 

The gentle knight; who nought to him replyde; 

But, trembling every joynt, did inly quake, 

And foltring tongue, at last, these words seemd forth to shake 
(F.Q. I, ix, 21, 22, 24). 


Vidon venir, correndo a la pianura, 
Sopra un cavallo un uom tutt’? armato, 
Che mostrava a la vista gran paura; 
Ed era il suo caval molt’ affannato, 
Forte battendo l’uno e I’altro fianco; 
Ma l’uomo trema, ed é nel viso bianco. 


Ciaschedun di novelle il dimandava, 
Ma lui non rispondeva alcuna cosa, 
E pur a dietro spesso risguardava. 
Dopo, a la fine in voce paiirosa, 
(Perché la lingua co’l cor gli tremava) 


To vidi, (e ancor mi par che l’aggia in faccia) . . . 

Dugento miglia son fuggito in caccia, 

E volentier m’avria nel mar sommerso, 

Perché averlo a le spalle ognor mi pare. 

Ora a Dio siate; non voglio aspettare (O. J. I, xvii, $1, 52, 55). 


To be sure, as the facts are, the objects from which the 
knights are fleeing are different: Spenser’s knight is fleeing 
from the grim and gruesome figure of Despair; Boiardo’s, from 
the fighting Orlando. In both cases, however, the object is 
terrifying, and it seems entirely possible that the dramatic 
picture of Boiardo’s fleeing knight remained in Spenser’s 
memory so that he used such details of it as would readily fit 
into his own situation. 

II. The battle between Red Cross and the Dragon has been 
found to contain parallel details with the dragon fight in the 
Seven Champions of Christendom," and with those in Sir Beves 
of Hamtoun® and Huon of Bordeaux.'* One detail, however, 


" Vid. H. M. Percival, The Faerie Queene, Book I, London, 1893, p. 310. 
The reference is to the Seven Champions, Part I, chap. 3. 

% Vid. Lilian Winstanley, The Faerie Queene, Book I, Cambridge, 1920, 
pp. xlv-xlvii. 

8 Vid. L. Winstanley, op. cit., pp. xlvii-xlviii; J. R. Macarthur, Jour. of 
Ger. Philol., 1V, 215-238. 
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is paralleled in none of these sources, nor have I found it else- 
where in the romances. The parallel lies in the fact that both 
knights are definitely described as fighting in the flame from 
the dragon’s mouth so that their armor becomes heated and 
they are grievously pressed. 


And from his wide devouring oven sent 

A flake of fire, that flashing in his beard 

Him all amazd, and almost made afeard: 

The scorching flame sore swinged all his face, 

And through his armour all his body seard, 

That he could not endure so cruell cace, 

But thought his armes to leave, and helmet to unlace... . 


Whom fyrie steele now burnt, that erst him ard, 
That erst him goodly armd, now most of all him harmd. 
(F.Q. I, xi, 26-27 ) 


Gettando sempre fuoco e fiamma viva.... 
La bocca aperse il diverso dragone.... 


Ma come piacque a Dio, nel scudo il prese.. . . 
Era di Jegno, e si forte s’accese, 

Che presto e incontinente fu bruciato; 

E cost’! sberg’ Pelmo e ogni altro arnese, 

Venne quasi rovente ed affocato: 

Arsa é la sopravesta, e | bel cirmiero 

Ardea tuttora in capo al Cavaliero. 


Non ebbe il Conte mai cotal battaglia, 
Poiché a quel fuoco contrastar conviene; 
Fofza non giova, od arte di scrimaglia, 
Perché ’] gran fumo, che con fiamma viene, 
; Gli entra ne I’elmo e la vista gli abbaglia, 
| Né a pena vede il brando ch’ in man tiene... . 
(0.1. I, xxiv, 49-51). 


III. Belphoebe’s splendid utterance to Braggadocchio con- 
cerning honor seems to contain elements which might well have 
been developed from similar passages remembered in both 
Boiardo and Tasso. 


‘Who-so in pompe of prowd estate,’ quoth she, 

‘Does swim, and bathes him selfe in courtly blis, 
r Does waste his dayes in dark obscuritee, 

And in oblivion ever buried is; 

Where ease abownds, yt’s eath to doe amis: 

But who his limbs with labours, and his mynd 

Behaves with cares, cannot so easy mis. 
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Abroad in armes, at home in studious kynd, 
Who seekes with painfull toile, shal Honor soonest fynd: 


‘In woods, in waves, in warres, she wonts to dwell, 
And wilbe found with perill and with paine; 

Ne can the man that moulds in ydle cell 

Unto her happy mansion attaine: 

Before her gate High God did sweate ordaine, 

And wakefull watches ever to abide; 

But easy is the way, and passage plaine 

To Pleasures pallace; it may soone be spide, 

And day and night her dores to all stand open wide. 


‘In Princes court’—(F. Q. I, iii, 40-41). 


Ma non gia per cacciare, o stare a danza, 
Né per festeggiar dame ne i giardini, 
Stara nel mondo nostra nominanza, 

Ma conosciula fia da tamburini. 

Dopo la morte sol fama n’avanza, 

E veramente son color tapini, 

Che d’aggrandirla sempre non han cura, 
Perché sua vita poco tempo dura. 


Né vi crediate, che Alessandro il grande, 

Qual fu principio de la nostra gesta, 

Per far conviti d’ ottime vivanie 

Vincesse il mondo, né per star in festa; 

Ora per tutto il suo nome si spande, 

E la sua istoria, che é qui manifesta, 

Mostra, che al guadagnar d’onor si suda, 

E sol s’acquista con la spada nuda (O. I. II, i, 35-36). 


Signor, non sotto ’ombra in piaggia molle 

Tra fonti e fior, tra Ninfe e tra Sirene, 

Ma in cima a l’erto e faticoso colle 

De la virtd riposto é il nostro bene. 

Chi non gela, e non suda, e non s’estolle 

De la vie del piacer, 14 non perviene (G. L. XVII, 61). 


Here it will be seen that the lure to oblivion mentioned in 

» Spenser is expressed in the terms, pompe of prowd estate, courtly 

blis, in Princes court. This conception is nearer to Boiardo’s 

per cacciare, o stare a danza, per festeggiar dame ne i giardini, 

per far conviti d’ottime vivande, per star in festa, than it is to 

Tasso’s sotto l’ombra in piaggia molle Tra fonti e fior, tra Ninfe 
e tra Sirene. 
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Furthermore, in Tasso’s passage, mention of the life of arms 
and of battles is made only in the following manner: 


T’alzd natura in verso il ciel la fronte, 
E ti dié spirti generosi ed alti... . 
E ti dié l’ire ancor veloci e pronte .. . . 


. . . . perché il tuo valore, armato d’esse, 

Pia fero assalga gli avversari esterni .... (G. L. XVII, 62-63). 
Spenser’s abroad in armes, in woods, in waves, in warres, with 
perill and with paine would seem to be echoes much more of 
Boiardo’s conosciuta fia da tamburini, and the example of 
Alexander conquering the world con la spada nuda than the 
colorless line of Tasso’s, Pit fero assalga gli avversari esterni. 

IV. The story which Phedon tells to Sir Guyon (F. Q. II, iv, 
17 ff) is, in the main, taken from O. F. IV, 57 ff. A certain 
part of it, however, is paralleled in an incident in Boiardo. 

Phedon, infuriated because he has been deceived with regard 
to his lady by his trusted friend, pursues Pryene, bis friend’s 
mistress who had assisted in the deception, through woods and 
plains in an attempt to kill her. In the midst of his course, he is 
met by Furor who pursues, overtakes, and beats him (F. Q. II, 
iv, 31-33). 

Orlando, in order to secure a certain key with which to release 
imprisoned friends, pursues the fay Morgana unceasingly over 
mountains and through valleys. In his mad career, he is met 
by a woman who issues from a cave. She tells him that she is 
Penitence, that she always follows the one whom Fortune 


-abandons, and counsels him to have patience. When Orlando 


scorns her counsel, she pursues and scourges him (O. J. II, ix, 
3 ff). 

It will be seen at once that the same very general frame exists 
in both of these stories. Phedon, in mad pursuit of Pryene, is 
met by Furor, who pursues and scourges him. Orlando, in 
heated pursuit of Morgana, is met by Penitence, who pursues 
and scourges him. 

The part of the parallel which is of value, however, lies in 
the two following points and their combination. 

(1) Both Furor and Penitence are distinctly allegorical 
figures in human form (although of different sex and con- 
stitution); they appear because of the acts and state of mind 
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of Phedon and Orlando respectively. Phedon is completely 
carried away with the wrath caused by the deception which has 
been practised upon him. Orlando is consumed with his desire 
to catch Morgana, and scorns the idea of patience. 

(2) The consequence of the state of mind is represented in 
each case by pursuit and scourging on the part of the allegorical 


figure. 
Phedon speaks: 


As I her, so he me poursewed apace, 
And shortly overtooke ... . 
Betwixt them both, they have me doen to dye, E 
Through wounds, and strokes, and stubborne handeling 
; (F.Q. II, iv, 32-33). 
Again, elsewhere: 


Whom sore he bett, and gor’d with many a wownd, 
That cheekes with teares, and sydes with blood did all abownd 


(F.Q. II, iv, 3) 
In Boiardo: 
Perché, giungendo co’l flagello in mano, 
Sconciamente di dietro lo baltia.... (O. I. Il, ix, 10). 


Onde lasciolla ancora, e per il monte 

Si pose al tutto a seguitar Morgana; 

Ma sempre dietro con oltraggio ed onte 

Forte lo batte la Dama villana (O. I. II, ix, 14). 


V. The detail in the combat between Sir Guyon and Pyrocles 
in which Guyon accidentally kills the latter’s horse by cutting 
off its head has been compared by Kitchin to an incident in 
Sidney’s Arcadia.“ Although the Arcadia was published in 
1590, it was probably written in 1580-82" and circulated in 
manuscript. We know that the Faerie Queene was begun and 


4G. W. Kitchin, The Faery Queene, Book I1, Cambridge, 1899, p. 197. The 
reference is to Arcadia, Lib. 3, chaps. 6-7. “Amphialus ... . with rayne and 
spurre put forth his horse; and withall gave a mightie blow in the descent of his 
horse, upon the shoulder of the forsaken Knight; from whence sliding, it fell 
upon the necke of his horse, soas horse and man fell to the ground: but he was 
« scarce downe before he was up on his feete againe, with brave gesture shewing 
rising of corage, in the falling of fortune. But the curteous Amphialus excused 
himselfe, for having (against his will) kild his horse.” 

4 Vid. M. W. Wallace, The Life of Sir Philip Sidney, Cambridge, 1915, 
pp. 232-3. 
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that a part of it was in the hands of Harvey by 1580." It is 
difficult, therefore, to prove the direction in which any possible 
influence may have operated so far as Books I-III of Spenser’s 
poem are concerned. There does exist, however, a parallel 
incident in Boiardo, the outstanding feature of which Spenser 
may well have remembered. 


But lightly shunned it, and passing by, 
With his bright blade did smite at him so fell, 
That the sharpe steele, arriving forcibly 
On his broad shield, bitt not, but glauncing fell 
On his horse necke before the quilted sell, 
And from the head the body sundered quight. 
So him, dismounted low, he did compell 
On foot with him to matchen equall fight; 
The truncked beast, fast bleeding, did him fowly dight 
(F.Q. II, v, 4). 
EI scudo gli spezzd quel maledetto, 
Le piastre aperse, come fosser carte, 
E crudelmente lo piagé nel petto, 
Giunse a Varcione e tutto lo disparte, 
E'I collo al suo ronzon taglid via netto (O. I. III, viii. 38). 


VI. Koeppel!’ has pointed out the resemblances between the 
figure of Phaedria and the fatal donzella of Tasso’s G. L., XV, 
3 ff, who is sent by an aged ma,ician to convey in her magic bark 
two Christian knights to the distant enchanted island of Armida 
for the purpose of regaining Rinaldo for the Christian army. 
Certain details, however, which occur in Spenser and do not 
in Tasso, may be found in a similar incident in Boiardo. 

_ 1. In F. Q. the circumstances are such that both Cymocles 
and Guyon come to a river while on their travels (F. Q. II, vi, 
2 and 19). In G. L. the two knights have arisen from the river 
bed where they have spent the night with the aged magician 
(G. L. XV, 1-3). 2. Both Cymocles and Guyon in turn desire 
to be ferried across (F. Q. I, vi, 4 and 19). In G. L. the knights 
are not crossing the river but planning a long sea voyage. 
3. Spenser’s knights find there a damsel who is unknown to 
them. In G. L. the knights have been previously told of the 
woman by the magician (G. L. XIV, 72). 4. Phaedria betrays 


% Vid. Spenser’s letter to Harvey, April, 1580, Cambridge Spenser, p. 772, 
1. 98. 
" Op. cit., p. 348. 
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them by taking them amidst the seductions of her enchanted 
isle. In G. L. the damsel is friendly to the knights and is sent 
to aid them by the aged magician. 

In the following parallel situation in O. J. it will be seen that 
the knights come to a river in their travels; they find there an 
unknown damsel; they desire to be ferried across; they are 
betrayed into the hands of a hostile power. Ranaldo is traveling 
in company with three other knights. 


E prima cerchera molte contrade, 
Strane avventure e diversi paesi.. . . 


Ed era gia passato il quinto giorno... . 
Quando da lunge odir suonare un corno 
Sopra ad un castello alto e ben murato; 
Nel monte era il castello, e poi d’intorno ; 
Avea gran piano, e tutto era d’un prato; t; 
Intorno il prato un bel fiume circonda, 
Mai non si vide cosa pid gioconda. 
L’acqua era chiara a maraviglia e bella, 
Ma non si pud vadar tanto é corrente, 
A Valtra ripa stava una donzella 
Vestita a bianco, e con faccia ridente, 
Sopra ala poppa d’una navicella. 
Diceva: O Cavslieri, o belle gente, 
Se vi piace passare, entrave in barca, 
Peré che altrove il fiume non si varca. 
I Cavalier, che avean molto desire 
Di passar oltre e prender suo viaggio, 
La ringraziarno di tal proferire, 
E travargano il fiume a quel passaggio. 
Disse la dama nel lor dipartire; 
Da l’altro lato si paga il pedaggio, 
Né mai di quindi uscir si pud, se prima 
A quella récca non salite in cima (O. 1. II, ix, 49-53). 
The damsel then informs the knights that the land they are 
about to enter belongs to one King Monodante, and that it 
will be impossible for them to leave it until they have dealt with 
him. They meet the king, who imposes upon them a battle 
, with Balisardo, a giant and necromancer. Here then we have 
the details in Spenser not found in Tasso. 
It will be noted in addition that Boiardo’s damsel is described 
com faccia ridente, suggesting at once the seductive mirth of 
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Phaedria. Also, Boiardo’s knights are traveling on foot, having 
been deprived earlier of their horses (O. J. II, ix, 50), in much 
the same way as Guyon, whose horse had been stolen by 
Braggadocchio (F. Q. II, ii, 11 and II, iii, 3 ff). 

VII. Castle Joyous, in which Britomart spends a night at 
the household of Lady Malecaster (F. Q. III, i, 31), seems to 
have been suggested in name by Palazzo Gioioso, which the 
devoted Angelica has created for Ranaldo (O. J, I, viii, 1-14). 

As a background to the names, the following very general 
similarities may also be noted: 

(1) The palaces are of great sensuous appeal and costly fur- 
nishing. Details: 
The roiall riches and exceeding cost 
Of every pillour and of every post, 
Which all of purest builion framed were, 
And with great perles and pretious stones embost; 
That the bright glister of their beames cleare 
Did sparckie forth great light, and glorious did appeare 
(F.Q. III, i, 32). 
Di gemme e d’oro e vaga dipintura 
Son tutti i lochi nobili e gioiosi: .... 


Adorna molto, ricca e delicata, 

Per ogni faccia e per ogni cantonc. 

Di smalto in lama d’oro istoriata ... . 

E le colonne di quel bel lavoro, 

Han di cristallo il fusto eI capo d’oro.... 


Di grosse perle adorno era il suo seggio (0. I. I, viii, 5, 6, 9). 


(2) In each case the lady of the palace is offering her love to 
the guest, and in each case it is spurned: Malecaster’s by 
Britomart, Angelica’s by Ranaldo. 

VIII. The figure of the “hideous beast’? which the Witch 
calls forth to pursue Florimell (F. Q. III, vii, 22 ff) reminds one 
in certain of its aspects of the monster known as an orc in 
Boiardo. 

Boiardo’s story is as follows: 


Gradasso and Mandricardo, in their travels, come upon a naked damsel, 
Lucina, chained to a rock by the sea. She informs them that an orc dwellsina 
cave beneath, horrible of aspect, who feeds upon human flesh, and who, although 
blind, pursues one’s track by scent so persistently that escape is impossible. 
The knights call the monster forth, Gradasso is overcome by it, but Mandri- 
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cardo takes flight, since it is impossible to kill the beast. In his flight he hurls a 
huge stone which hits the orc in the forehead and which is shattered into a 
thousand pieces. The knight takes refuge on a mountain, but the orc follows 
him to its summit. As he turns toward the valley, he comes to a deep ravine 
cleft in the mountain, wider than twenty cubits. This he leaps over, but the 
orc, being blind, cannot see it and falls headlong to the bottom. Mandricardo, 
hearing the crash at the bottom and seeing the spattered blood, assures himself 
with satisfaction that the battle is over, and returns to free his comrade and the 
damsel with great joy. As the three depart along the strand, they attract the 
notice of a ship at sea which turns out to be one belonging to Lucina’s father, 
who is in search of her. After they have embarked, the orc, quite alive, appears 
following Mandricardo’s trail on the hillside, rushes down into the sea, and, 
since it is apparently unable to swim, hurls a huge rock at the ship. Great 
terror ensues, a fierce storm arises, but escape is achieved by sea (O. J. III, 
iii, 24ff). 


In the text of this story, certain minor parallels will be noted 
at once between the orc and the Witch’s monster in F. Q. 
(1) Both monsters issue from a cave, causing great horror to be 
expressed at their appearance. 


Eftesoones out of her hidden cave she cald 

An hideous beast, of horrible aspect, 

That could the stoutest corage have appald; 
Monstrous, mishapt.... (F.Q. III, vii, 22). 


Dimora un orco 1a sotto quel scoglio, . . . 
.... questo ési terrible a la faccia, 
Che a ricordarlo il sangue mi s’agghiaccia. 


Appena appena che parlar vi posso, 
Che ’l cor mi trema in petto di paura... . 
(O. I. III, iii, 27, 28). 
(2) Both monsters feed upon human flesh: 


That feeds on wemens flesh, as others feede on gras (st. 22). 


Perd che sol si pasce a carne umana, 
E tien di sangue d’uom a bere un vaso. (30) 


Of far greater prominence, however, as the outline above 
indicates, is the long pursuit which the orc gives to Mandricardo. 
Boiardo has elaborated this part of his story with considerable 
‘ dramatic effect so that it stands out in the reader’s memory. 
Now, in Spenser, the sole function for which the Witch calls 
forth the beast is to trace Florimell in her flight and to re- 
capture her. Thus two most important characteristics of the 
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orc which make its pursuit of Mandricardo possible are just 
the two traits in Spenser’s beast which enable it to carry out 
the task for which the Witch calls it forth. These two parallel 
elements, then, are as follows: 

(3) Both beasts follow the track by scent: 


The monster, swifte as word that from her went, 

Went forth in haste, and did her footing trace 

So sure and swiftly, through his perfect sent 

And passing speede, that shortly he her overhent (st. 23). 


E, com’ un bracco, seguird la traccia; 

Non valera difesa, né fuggire, 

Ché cento miglia vi dara la caccia, 

E converravvi in tutto al fin perire. (31) 


E dietro al Cavalier par che si metta, 
Com’ un seguso a l’orme d’una fiera. (44) 


(4) Both pursue the trail persistently anywhere: 
It forth she cald, and gave it streight in charge, 
Through thicke and thin her to poursew apace, 


Ne once to stay to rest, or breath at large, 
Till her he had attain’d, and brought in place (st. 23). 


As the subsequent narrative shows, the beast carries out these 
injunctions. 
Ogni speranza del fuggir é vana: 
’ Per piani e monti e ripe e luoghi forti, 
Mai non vi lascera, sin ché v’ha morti. (36) 


-Mandricardo’s subsequent flight is narrated in stanzas 45ff. 


(5) Furthermore, the third characteristic which makes the 
orc’s pursuit possible lies in the fact that, although it can be 
wounded to the extent of shedding blood, it cannot be killed. 
This, it will be noted, is also the case with Spenser’s beast. 


Full many wounds in his corrupted flesh 
He did engrave, and muchell blood did spend, 
Yet might not doe him die.... (st. 32). 


The orc shatters the huge stone hurled at him into a thousand 
pieces (45), and falls from the mountain without being injured 
(48 ff), although he sheds blood: 


. quelle pietre del suo sangue smalta (49). 
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and later 
La barba a sangue sé gli vedea piovere (56). 


(6) Finally, in both cases, the creature follows in its pursuit 
to the seashore where, unable or unwilling to swim, it is com- 
pelled to stop, so that final escape is by sea: F. Q. III, vii, 27-28; 
O. I. II, iii, 56 ff. 

Boiardo’s story is taken up by Ariosto, who confines himself 
almost entirely to creating new incidents to which Boiardo’s 
tale serves as a conclusion (O. F. XVII, 29 ff). Ariosto has 
modified Boiardo’s orc so much, however, that the monster 
approaches the figure of Homer’s Polyphemus. Although it 
has two caves (and keeps goats and human prisoners therein), 
and feeds upon male human flesh, and comes running along 
the shore with its snout to the sand for some scent of humans, 
no mention whatsoever is made of the long pursuit of Mandri- 
cardo up mountain and down valley nor of any long pursuit, 
ending at the edge of the sea, nor is any mention made of the 
invulnerability of the creature. 


In this connection, the detail in which Sir Satyrane leaps 
upon the back of the beast to subdue it has also a parallel in 
Boiardo, in another part of the poem, where Orlam/io is fighting 
with a dragon. 


Greatly he grew enrag’d, and furiously 
Hurling his sword away, he lightly lept 
Upon the beast, that with great cruelty 
Rored and raged to be underkept; 
Yet he perforce him held, and strokes upon him hept 
(F.Q. III, vii, 33). 
Al fin con molto ardir gli salia addosso. 
E cavalcando tra le coscie il tiene, 
Ferendo ad ambe mani, a gran tempesta 
Colpi raddoppia a colpi su la testa (O. I. Il, iv, 18). 


IX. The episode in which Britomart comes upon the despair- 
’ ing Scudamore, learns of his trouble, and goes with him to the 
castle of Busirane (F. Q. III, xi-xii) is a composite of similar 
episodes in Ariosto,'® Tasso,!® and Boiardo. Certain details in 


18 Vid. Dodge, P.M.L.A., XII, 202. 
19 Vid. Koeppel, op. cit., pp. 355-356; also my earlier paper, op. cil., pp. 211- 
213. 
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the F. Q., however, are either nearest to or are found alone in 
the O. I. 

In the F. Q. the discovery of Scudamore by Britomart is 
described in part as follows: 


.... She at last came to a fountaine sheare, 
By which there lay a knight all wallowed 
Upon the grassy ground.... 
His face upon the grownd did groveling ly, 
As if he had beene slombring in the shade; 
That the brave Mayd would not for courtesy 
Out of his quiet slomber him abrade, 
Nor seeme too suddeinly him to invade. 
Still as she stood, she heard with grievous throb 
Him grone, as if his hart were peeces made, 
And with most painefull pangs to sigh and sob, 
That pity did the Virgins hart of patience rob... . 
Tho stouping downe she him amoved light; 
Who, therewith somewhat starting, up gan looke, 
And seeing him behind a stranger knight, 
Whereas no living creature he mistooke.... 

; (F. Q. III, xi, 7, 8, 13). 


Here it will be noted: (1) Scudamore is found a¢ a fountain. 
(2) He is tying face downward, lamenting audibly. (3) There is 
a sympathetic hesitation on the part of Britomart before she 
speaks to him. (4) Scudamore is mentioned as unaware that 
Britomart is there. 

In the O. F. Pinabello is found by what appears to be a 
stream from a fountain (II, 34); he is sitting and is silent (35). 
In the Rinaldo, Florindo is found under a pine (V, 12); he is 
lying outstretched, but does not seem to be face downward for 
his chin, cheeks and eyes are described (12, 15). In neither 
case is there any marked hesitation to speak on the part of the 
discoverer, and consequently no specia] mention that the 
discovered is unaware of a second person. 

In the O. J. the incident will be seen to parallel that of the 
F. Q. in all four of these details. It is described as follows: 


. . .. dentro un bel verziero, 
Vide giacersi al fonte un Cavaliero. 


Piangea quel Cavalier si duramente, 
Che avria fatto un dragon di sé pietoso; 
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Né di Ranaldo s’accorgea niente, 

Perché avea basso il viso lagrimoso. 

Stava il Principe queto, e ponea mente 

Cid che facesse il Baron doloroso; 

E ben ch’ intenda che colui si duole, 

Scorger non puote sue basse parole (0. J. I, xvi, 60-61). 


Again, in all four of the poems, the traveling knight goes to 
the assistance of the one in trouble in some manner, but only 
in Boiardo and Spenser are the following details included: 
(1) There is a definite offer of unselfish assistance. (2) The 
knight in trouble attempts to dissuade the helper. (3) The 
traveling knight then states his motive. 


‘But yet, if please ye listen to my lore, 
I will, with proofe of last extremity, . 
Deliver her fro thence, or with her for you dy.’ 


‘Ah! gentlest knight alive,’ sayd Scudamore, 

‘What huge heroicke magnanimity 

Dwells in thy bounteous brest? What couldst thou more, 

If shee were thine, and thou as now am I? 

O spare thy happy daies, and them apply 

To better boot, but let me die, that ought; 

More is more losse: one is enough to dy.’ 

‘Life is not lost,’ said che, ‘for which is bought 

Endlesse renowm, that more then death is to be sought’ 
(F.Q. III, xi, 18-19). 

Ranaldo, odendo il fatto si pietoso ... . 

E con parlar cortese ed animoso, 

Profferendo sé stesso, il confortava, 

Dicendo a lui: Baron, non dubitare, 

Che tuo compagno ancor potra campare... . 


E per la fé di cavalier ti giuro, 

Ch’ io te li scoterd con tal travaglia, 

Che alcun di lor non si terra sicuro 
D’aver fuggita da mia man la morte, 
Fin che sia giunto d’Orgagna a le porte. 


Guardando il Cavalier e sospirando 

Disse: deh vanne a la tua via, Barone... . 
Partiti in cortesia, che gia non voglio, 

Che tu per mia cagione sia qui gionto; 
Parte non hai di quel grave cordoglio, 

Che m’induce a morir com’ io t’ho conto; 
Ed io non posso mo, si com’ io soglio, 
Renderti grazia, a questo estremo ponto.. .. 


3 
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Né per gloria lo faccio, o per desio 
: Aver da te né guiderdon, né merto; 
; Ma sol perch’ io conosco al parer mio, 
Che un par d’amici al mondo, tanto certo, 
; Né or si trova, né mai s’ é trovato; 

S’ io fossi il terzo, to mi terria beato.... 


Ma sempre sard vosco, e morto, e vivo; 
E se pur oggi avete ambi a morire, 
Voglio esser morto per vosco venire (0. J. I, xvii, 17-22). 


X. In the joust between Britomart and Artegall there 
occurs a detail which is closely paralleled in Boiardo by one in 
: the combat between Brandimarte and the giant Oridante. 
In each case the horse is struck on the back behind the saddle 
/ and the owner of the horse continues the combat doughtily 

on foot with sword. 


So, as they coursed here and there, it chaunst 
That, in her wheeling round, behind her crest 
So sorely he her strooke, that thence it glaunst 
Adowne her backe, the which it fairely blest 4 
From foule mischance; ne did it ever rest, B 
Till on her horses hinder parts it fell; ; 
Where byting deepe so deadly it imprest, 
That quite it chynd his backe behind the sell, 
And to alight on foote her algates did compell: 


Yet she no whit dismayd, her steed forsooke, 
And casting from her that enchaunted lance, 
Unto her sword and shield her soone betooke; 
And therewithall at him right furiously she strooke 

(F. Q. IV, vi, 13-14). 
Oridante il crudel non mend in vano, 
Anzi giunse ’1 destrier, e con fracasso . 
Dietro a la sella su le groppe il prese, 
Si che sfilato in terra lo distese. 


Subito é in piedi l’ardito guerriero, 
Né d’esser vinto per questo si crede. 
A terra morto rimase il destriero, 
Lui con la spada si defende a piede (O. 1. 1, xx, 15-16). 


A similar incident occurs in the O. F. but the parallel to 
Spenser is not so close for it offers no counterpart to the phrase 
behind the sell; furthermore the knight is subdued and, instead 


DisseRanaldo .. . . 
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of renewing the fight on foot, saves himself by creeping away 
on all fours: 


Ma Zerbin dietro un gran fendente tira, 
Dicendo: Traditore, aspetta, aspetta. 
Non va la botta ove n’ando la mira, 
Non che perd lontana vi si metta: 

Lui non poté arrivar, ma il destrier prese 
Sopra la groppa, e in terra lo distese. 


Colui lascia il cavallo, e via car pone 
Va per campar, ma poco gli successe (O. F. XVI, 63-64). 


XI. When Timias tries to rescue Amoret from the Savage 
Lust, the latter holds her up before his body as a shield. This | 
incident has a parallel in Boiardo in which Orlando rescues | 
Angelica from Santaria. ig 


Thereto the villaine used craft in fight; 

For ever when the squire his javelin shooke, 
He held the lady forth before him right, : ‘ 
And with her body, as a buckier, broke 
The puissance of his intended stroke. ; 
And if it chaunst, (as needs it must in fight) i 
Whilest he on him was ,'reedy to bé wroke, 

That any little blow on her did light, i 
Then would he laugh aloud, and gather great delight. x 


Which subtill sleight did him encumber much, 


e And made him oft, when he would strike, forbeare; i 

\ For hardly could he come the carle to touch, 's 
E But that he her must hurt, or hazard neare 
(F. Q. IV, vii, 26-27). 
Ma Santaria, che vede quella prova, 
Digran paura trema tutto quanto, 
Né riparar si sa del colpo crudo, 
i Se non si fa di quella Dama scudo. ; 


: Perché Orlando gia gli @ giunto addosso, 
Né difender si pud, né pud fuggire; 
Temeva il Conte di averlo percosso, 
Per non far seco Angelica perire. 
Essa gridava forte a pid non posso; 
Se tu m’ami, Baron, fammel sentire; 
Occidimi, io ti prego, con tue mane, 
Non mi lasciar portare a questo cane... . 
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Orlando then atiacks Santaria with his fists, while the latter 


La Dama sostenea dal manco lato, 
E ne la destra mano avealaspada J. I, xv, 35-38). 


XII. The adventure by which Scudamore gains the Shield 
of Love and hence entrance to Venus’ Island (F. Q. IV, x, 5 ff) 
resembles the incident in Boiardo in which Mandricardo comes 
to the Shield of Hector (O. I. III, ii, 3 ff). 


‘Before that castle was an open plaine, 
And in the midst thereof a piller placed; 
On which this shield, of many sought in vaine, 
The Shield of Love, whose guerdon me hath graced, 
Was hangd on high with golden ribbands laced; 
And in the marble stone was written this, 
With golden letters goodly well enchaced: 
J“Blessed the man that well can use his blis: 
\ Whose ever be the shield, faire Amoret be his”. . . . 


Ne stayed further newes thereof to learne, 
But with my speare uson the shield did rap (F. Q. IV, x, 8-9). 


Lo ricondusse in quella prateria 
Ov’ eran l’opre si maravigliose. 
L’alto edificio avanti si vedia ... . 


Ma, come arriva Cavaliero, o Conte, 


Sopra a la soglia de l’entrata, giura .... 
Toccar quel scudo, che davanti vede. 


Posto é il bel scudo, in mezzo a la gran piaccia .. . . 


Benché ’1 scudo d’Ettdr, ch’ io v’ho contato, 

Qual era posto im mezzo a la gran corte, 

Non era in parte alcuna tramutato, 

Ma tal, quale il portava il Baron forte, 

Ad un pilastro d’oro era chiavato, 

Ed avea scritto sopra, in lettre scorte: 
JS’ un altro Ettor non sei, non mi toccare; 
\Chi mi portd, non ebbe al mondo pare... . 


E Mandricardo fece pid né meno; 

Poi passé dentro, senza resistenza, 

E, sendo giunto in mezzo a quel bel loco, 

Trasse la spada toccd’l scudo un poco (O. I. ii, 3-9). 


In both cases, the castle is approached across an open expanse: 
in Spenser, am open plaine; in Boiardo, quella prateria. In 
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Spenser, a pillar bearing a shield stands in the middle of the 
plain; in Boiardo, it is in the middle of the court within the 
castle—in mezzo a la gran piaccia, in mezzo a la gran corte. 
In one case, the pillar, in the other, the shield, bears an in- 
scription which consists of the last two lines of the stanza in 
which each occurs. To be sure, the general custom of announcing 
one’s challenge by rapping upon a shield exposed for that 
purpose is frequently met in the romances of chivalry,” but 
the combination of the parallel details here quoted—the castle 
with the open expanse before it, the shield hanging on a column, 
the inscription consisting of the last two lines of the stanza, 
together with the rapping of the shield—seems to indicate that 
memories of Boiardo’s specific passage asserted themselves in 
Spenser’s mind. 
XIII. When Artegall disperses the Souldan’s followers, he 

is described as follows: 

Then Artegall himselfe discovering plaine, 

Did issue forth gainst all that warlike rout 

Of knights and armed men, which did maintaine 

That ladies part, and to the Souldan lout: 

All which he did assault with courage stout, 

All were they nigh an hundred knights of name, 

And like wyld goates them chuced ali about, 

Flying from place to place with cowheard shame, 

So that with finall force them all he overcame 

(F. Q. V, viii, 50). 
There are two similar similes in Boiardo descriptive of similar 

situations. I have been unable to find this simile elsewhere. 


Ranaldo é con lor sempre mescolato, 

Ed a destra e sinistra il brando mena; 

Chi mezzo ’1 capo, chi ha un braccio tagliato, 
Le teste in gli elmi cadon a I’arena. 

Come un branco di capre disturbato, 

Cotal Ranaldo avanti sé li mena (O. I. I, iv, 44). 


20 E.g., the following passage from Sidney’s Arcadia is a fair instance of the 
general idea: 

“.... they wayted for the coming of Phalantus, who the next morning 
having already caused his tents to be pitched, neere to a faire tree hard by the 
Lodge, had uppon the tree made a shield to bee hanged up, which the defendant 
should strike, that woulde call him to the mainteyning his challendge. The 
Impresa in the shield; was a heaven full of starres, with a speech signifying, 
that it was the beauty which gave it the praise” (Lib. I, chap. 16). 
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Ora la gente a lui fugge davante, 

Né si ritrova alcun, che si conforte 

Di star con seco volentieri a faccia, 

Ma come capre avanti ognun si caccia (O. I. II, xvii, 11). 


XIV. The incident in which Calidore comes upon Colin 
Clout piping to the Graces (F. Q. VI, x, 6 ff) has a parallel in 
Boiardo in which Ranaldo comes upon the God of Love and his 
companions in the Forest of Ardennes (O. J. II, xv, 43 ff). 
(1) In both cases, the setting for the incident is the same: 

an open space surrounded by a wood. (The location in 
Boiardo is not on a hill-top as it is in Spenser.) 


spacious plaine 
Did spred it selfe, to serve to all delight ... . 


As Calidore approaches, he hears the thumping of feet 
That through the woods their echo did rebound. 


He durst not enter into th’ open greene . 
But in the covert of the wood did byde (F. 0. VI, x, 8, 10-11). 


Nel bosco un praticello @ pien di fiori (O. I. II, xv, 43). 


(2) Three naked damsels are dancing about a youth who is 
making merry music. 


There he a troupe of ladies dauncing found 
Full merrily, and making gladfull glee, 
And in the midst a shepheard piping he did see . . . . 


An hundred naked maidens lilly white, 

All raunged in a ring, and dauncing in delight. 

All they without were raunged in a ring, 

And daunced around; but in the midst of them 

Three other ladies did both daunce and sing (F.Q.VI,x,10-12). 
In mezzo il prato un giovenetto ignudo, 

Cantando, sollazzava con gran festa. 

Tre Dame intorno a lui, come al suo drudo, 

Danzavan, nude anch’ esse e senza vesta (0. J. II, xv, 44). 


(3) The damsels throw flowers: in Spenser, upon the central 
maid of all; in Boiardo, at the trespassing Ranaldo. 


And ever, as the crew 
About her daunst, sweet flowres, that far did smell, 
And fragrant odours they uppon her threw; 
But most of all, those three did her with gifts endew 
(F. Q. VI, x, 14). 
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Di rése, e di viole, e d’ogni fiore 

Costor, ch’ io dico, avean canestriin mano... . 

Con quei canestri, al fin de la parole, 

Tutti a Ranaldo s’ avventarno addosso; 

Chi getta rése, chi getta viole, 

Chi gigli, chi giacinti a pid non posso (0. J. II, xv, 45-46). 


XV. The identification of Pastorella as the daughter of Sir 
Bellamoure and Lady Claribell is an example of the inter- 
weaving of material from similar stories in two Italian writers. 
Koeppel” has traced it to Tasso’s Rinaldo. Spenser has, 
however, remembered Boiardo more than Tasso here. 

In Spenser (F. Q. VI, xii, 3-22), Claribell, in order to preserve 
her infant daughter from her enraged father, has her maid 
Melissa leave it abroad in the empty fields, where it is found by 
a shepherd. Before the maid abandons it, she notices a mark in 
the shape of a rose on its breast. In later years, Calidore finds 
and woos her among the shepherds, and brings her to stay with 
Sir Bellamoure and Lady Claribell while he finishes his knightly 
quest. The maid Melissa, when Pastorella is robing herself, 
recognizes the mark on her breast, and announces to her lady 
that her daughter has been restored. Claribell runs hastily to 
Pastorella, rends open her breast, sees the mark, and accepts 
her as her daughter with great rejoicing. 

In Tasso (Rinaldo XI, 86 ff), Florindo tells the story of his 
shipwreck. He tells how he was found on the shore by a noble 
knight, Scipio the Bold, who put him in charge of a famous 
doctor to restore his health. While Florindo was lying in bed, 
Scipio discovered a red mark resembling a rose on his breast, 
and recognized him as his own son who had been stolen by 
pirates years before. 

In Boiardo (O. I. II, xxvii, 25 ff), the truth is revealed from 
the lips of a prisoner whom Brandimarte has captured. The 
prisoner confesses to King Dolistone and Perodia his wife 
that he had stolen their daughter years before and sold her to 
a certain count of Samaria, but that he had since received no 
knowledge of her. Brandimarte then inquires of the king if his 
daughter bore any mark of recognition. Perodia immediately 
replies that, if she still lived, she bore the figure of a black 
mulberry upon her right breast. Thereupon Brandimarte 


™ Op. cit., p. 360. 
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reveals that Fiordelisa, his beloved, is their daughter. Request- 

ing all the others to leave the room, he causes Fiordelisa to open 

her breast and reveal the mark to them. 
In comparing these three stories, the following similarities 
will be noted: 

(1) In Tasso, only the father is present; the mother died with 
grief when the child was stolen (R. XI, 94). 

In Boiardo and Spenser, father and mother both are present; 
in one case, a king and queen; in the other, a noble lord 
and his illustrious lady. 

(2) In Tasso, there is no intermediary: the story is much 
simpler. In Boiardo, the discovery is ultimately made 
through the agency of Brandimarte (O. J. II, xxvii, 27). 
as in Spenser through that of the nurse Melissa (F. Q. VI, 
xii, 15 ff). 

(3) In Tasso, the character in question is a son. In Boiardo 
and Spenser, it is a daughter. 

(4) In both Tasso and Boiardo, the mark is on the breast, as 
in Spenser. 

(5) In Boiardo, the mark is a black mulberry. 


Ha per segnale una voglia di mora; 

D’una mora di gelso.... 

Sotto la poppa avea quel segno mero (O. 1. II, xxvii, 28-29). 
In Tasso, it is a red mark resembling a flower. 

Mi vide un segno che rassembra un fire. 


Da la pelle il segnal rosso traspare. 
Come da vetro un fior d’orto vermiglio (R. XI, 89-90). 


In Spenser, it is described as follows: 


She mote perceive a litile purple mold, 
That like a rose her silken leaves did faire unfold... . 


The rosie marke, which she remembred well. . . . 


The litle purple rose which thereon grew 
(F. Q. VI, xii, 7, 15, 18). 


(6) In Tasso, Florindo is lying on the bed. In Boiardo, Brandi- 
marte has Fiordelisa open her breast to reveal the mark; 


in Spenser, Claribell, in her eagerness, rends open Pastor- 
ella’s breast for the same purpose. 
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The matrone stayd no lenger to enquire, 

But forth in hast ran to the straunger mayd; 

Whom catching greedily for great desire, 

Rend up her brest, and bosome open layd 

In which that rose she plainely saw displayd (F.Q. VI, xii, 19). 
E fatto gli altri tor di quel cospetto, 

Perd che Fiordelisa avea vergogna, 

La fece avanti a loro aprire il petto, 

Onde pid prova ormai non vi bisogna (QO. J. II, xxvii, 30). 


Thus far it will be seen that Tasso’s influence enters only in 
the location and description of the mark. There is one other 
element taken from Tasso, not pointed out by Koeppel. Melissa 
explains the origin of Pastorella’s original name in her speech 
to Claribell. 


For on her brest I with these eyes did vew 
The litle purple rose which thereon grew, 
Whereof her name ye then to her did give (F. Q. VI, xii, 18). 


In like manner Florindo speaks in Tasso: 


E che, forse dal dor ch’ avea nel petto, 
Venni nel mio natal Florindo detto (R. XI, 92). 


Thus it will be seen by a comparative study of the three 
stories that two details occur only in Tasso and Spenser, that 
one detail occurs in all three, and that four details occur only 
in Boiardo and Spenser. 

This general theme occurs also in the Daphnis and Chloe of 
Longus and in Robert Greene’s Pandosto published in 1588. 
In the recognition scene in which Daphnis’ history is revealed,” 
both father and mother are present as in Spenser. In both works 
the truth comes out through an intermediary: in Longus by 
a shepherd and a goatherd; in Greene, by a shepherd.” In both 
works a character of unknown identity is a daughter. In neither 
work, however, is the means of identification a birthmark. 
Consequently, in neither work is there an occasion for exposing 
. the daughter’s breast. This last detail exists, so far as I know, 
in Boiardo and in Spenser alone. 

Haroip H. BLANCHARD 


# Vid. Bk. I, 2 and 5, Bk. IV, 19-24 and 34-36; for this recognition scene, 
especially IV, 21. 

% Vid. Daphnis and Chloe IV, 19 and 30; Pandosto, Edition by P. G. Thomas, 
New York and London, 1907, p. 83. 
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XXXVIII. THE NATURE DOCTRINE OF VOLTAIRE 


The importance of the appeal to Nature in the eighteenth 
century is well known, but the subject as a whole is so vast that 
it still awaits its historian. The present article aims to present 
in brief space the results of a study of this particular topic in 
the works of Voltaire. It is evident at once that in Voltaire the 
nature doctrine has less importance than it does in Diderot or 
in Rousseau or in a host of lesser writers, but this is not to say 
that it is negligible. On the contrary, it is much more influential 
in his thinking than one might at first be inclined to suspect, 
and it leads him to express ideas which one does not ordinarily 
associate with his name. Yet it is not at all surprising, on second 
thought, that Voltaire in this respect, as in others, should share 
the mental attitude of predecessors and contemporaries. 
Rabelais and Montaigne had appealed to nature. Fénelon had 
drawn for the readers of Télémaque an idyllic picture of Bétique 
and its inhabitants. Montesquieu’s Troglodytes in the Lettres 
persanes make one think, not only of Rousseau, but of El 
Dorado in Voltaire’s Candide. Then there was the Epicurean 
school of the Temple, with which Voltaire was in close contact 
when he was a youth of eighteen or twenty. In that group were 
men like Chaulieu and La Fare,! who were imbued with a 
natural religion, which appears in Voltaire as early as 1716 and 
never disappears from his thought. 

So far as possible this study will be chronological. We shall 
find that nature references in Voltaire’s works are during the 
first half of his career sporadic, if we consider them in proportion 
to the immense bulk of his writings. Nevertheless, they indicate 
the trend of his thought, which in later years tends to concen- 
trate, so far as this doctrine is concerned, along two or three 
main lines. ; 

In 1716, when Voltaire was twenty-two years old, he wrote 
an Eptire @ Madame de G * * *, in which is expressed clearly the 
idea that the law of nature is the law of God. 


1 Cf. especially Poésies inédites du Marquis de la Fare, pub. par Gustave L. 
Van Roosbroeck, Paris, 1924, pp. 7, 9, 10, 11, 18, 19, 36-37. 
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La loi de la nature est sa premieére loi; 

Elle seule autrefois conduisit nos ancétres; 

Elle parle plus haut que la voix de vos prétres, 

Pour vous, pour vos plaisirs, pour l’amour, et pour moi.? 
But we should be careful not to attach much philosophical 
importance to these verses, for in them Voltaire is engaged 
merely in gracefully urging his suit and in breaking down the 
lady’s scruples by an appeal to the so-called law of nature. 
The author is more in earnest in the following passage from the 
Henriade. Voltaire says of God: 

Partout il nous instruit, partout il parle 4 nous; 

Il grave en tous les cceurs la loi de la nature, 

Seule a jamais la méme, et seule toujours pure.® 
This law is constant, universal, free from artificial accretions, 
and by it alone, Voltaire tells us in a variant,‘ the heathen are 
judged by God. To this law even the unorthodox Spinoza was 
obedient. 

Spinosa fut toujours fidéle 

A la loi pure et naturelle 

Du Dieu qu’il avait combattu.5 


Of still more interest is a variant to the Ode sur la paix de 1736, 
which implies that man was born for goodness rather than for 
evil. 

Notre coeur n’est point né sauvage: 

Grands dieux! si l’homme est votre image, 

Tl n’était fait que pour aimer.® 
Here, as elsewhere, Voltaire is expressing his opposition to war, 
but he is already by implication attacking the idea that man 
is by nature evil, a belief which he combats with still more 
emphasis in his last years. 

At the beginning of the Discours sur homme in 1738 is ex- 
pressed the basic natural equality of mankind,’ and in his Ode 


2 Voltaire, Guvres (Moland ed.), X, 232. 
3 Ibid., VIII, 172. 

4 Ibid., VIII, 191-92. 

5 Ibid., VIII, 428. 

‘ 6 Ibid., VIII, 438. Cf. second variant on the same page. Cf. also the Avant- 
Propos sur la Henriade par le Roi de Prusse (1739) (pub, 1756), VIII, 27: “La 
nature ne nous forma point assurément,”’ etc. 

7 Ibid., TX, 379. Cf. again Frederick’s preface to the Henriade, VIII, 27, 
and also Corr. XXXVII, 145, the verse, “Et tout est égal en ce monde.” 
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on La Félicité des temps in 1746, Voltaire, the partisan of 
progress, brushes aside statements that mankind has de- 
generated,® for nature is inexhaustible in her possibilities. 

Loin ce discours lache et vulgaire, 

Que toujours l’homme dégénére, 

Que tout s’épuise et tout finit: 

La nature est inépuisable, 

Et le Travail infatigable 

Est un dieu qui la rajeunit.* 

The utterances of Voltaire on this subject thus far cited have 
been in verse. We come now to a passage in prose in which the 
author explains more definitely what he means by natural 
religion. In the Eléments de la philosophie de Newton of 1738,° 
Voltaire writes: 


J’entends par religion naturelle les principes de morale communs au genre 
humain. ... . La religion naturelle n’est autre chose que cette loi qu’on connalt 
dans tout l’univers: Fats ce que tu voudrais qu’on te fit... .. Qu’on me trouve 
un pays, une compagnie de dix personnes sur la terre, od l’on n’estime pas ce 
qui sera utile au bien commun: et alors je conviendrai qu’il n’y a point de 
régle naturelle. Cette régle varie 4 l’infini sans doute; mais qu’en conclure, 
sinon qu’elle existe? . . . . Newton pensait donc que cette disposition que nous 
avons tous a vivre en société est le fondement de la loi naturelle, que le christi- 
anisme perfectionne.4 
Thus natural religion is based upon a sort of lowest common 
denominator of human morality, which is summarized in the 
Golden Rule, a principle to which, here in its affirmative form, 
elsewhere often stated negatively after the fashion of Confucius, 
Voltaire frequently returns as representative of the essence of 
morality and religion. The common welfare is the universal 
criterion by which morality is determined. This standard of 
morality is no doubt infinitely variable, it exists nevartheless. 
Mankind has a disposition to live in society, which makes some 


§ Voltaire may have in mind, not only contemporary pre-Rousseauistic 
statements, but also such passages as are to be found in Lucretius regarding the 
gradual wearing-out of nature and of life in general. 

Voltaire, Zuvres, VIII, 459. Cf. ibid., XIX, 330-31. 

10 The text as it stands is certainly not later than 1748; it first appeared in 
1738. 

1 Voltaire, Euvres, XXII, 419, 420-21. For this absoluteness of morality, 
cf. Renan’s dictum, “le bien, c’est le bien; le mal, c’est le mal” (Essais de 
morale et de critique, Lévy, 7e éd., p. ii). 
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sort of natural morality necessary. Voltaire here in advance 
takes a position regarding society opposite to that of Rousseau. 
Later, as one would expect, he definitely combats in this respect 
the attitude of his great rival. 

It will be remembered that the poem of 1752 now called 
Poéme sur la loi naturelle was first entitled Poéme sur la religion 
naturelle. This title caused trouble; it was too bold for the 
orthodox and was therefore changed. But Voltaire of course 
was none the less still speaking of natural religion. In the 
Preface of 1756 he declared: “Qu’on appelle la raison et les 
remords comme on voudra, ils existent, et ils sont les fondements 
de la loi naturelle.”’"” Voltaire has been speaking of the wild girl 
of ChAlons, who as the type of the primitive, uncultivated mind 
was inspired by nature with remorse for having killed her 
companion. Upon this natural remorse, not upon amour-propre, 
says Voltaire, natural morality is based. Similarly in the poem 
itself the thought is repeated that this moral law is uniform 
and universal, inspired by God and nature, and preserved by 
the qualms of conscience.” 

We come now to the famous letter to Rousseau in which 
Voltaire in 1755 acknowledged receipt of the Discours sur l’iné- 
galité. ‘This letter is a marvelously clever badinage, by which 
Rousseau’s Discourse is most effectively ridiculed, if not pre- 
cisely refuted. Voltaire says that he cannot seek out primitive 
simplicity among the sauvages du Canada, “parce que la guerre 
est portée dans ces pays-la, et que les exemples de nos nations 
ont rendu les sauvages presque aussi méchants que nous.” This 
is jesting, of course, but none the less it indicates Voltaire’s 
matter-of-fact opinion that the “state of nature’”’ leaves much 
to be desired in comparison with civilization. Later Voltaire 
several times returns to the subject and reiterates the same 
opinion seriously. In this connection one recalls also Chapter 
XVI of Candide. Candide and his companion, Cacambo, are 
about to be roasted and eaten by the savages called Oreillons. 


Candide, apercevant la chaudiére et les broches, s’écria: “Nous allons 
certainement étre rétis ou bouillis. Ah! que dirait maitre Pangloss, s’il voyait 


2 Voltaire, op. cit., IX, 440. 

13 Tbid., IX, 444-45. Cf. J.-J. Rousseau, “Conscience! conscience! instinct 
divin, immortelle et céleste voix,” etc. (Emile, Hachette, II, 262). 

4 Voltaire, @uores, XXXVIII, 447. 
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comme la pure nature est faite? Tout est bien: soit, mais j’avoue qu’il est bien 
cruel d’avoir perdu Mlle Cunégonde et d’étre mis a la broche par des Oreillons.”” 

. “Messieurs,” dit Cacambo, “vous comptez donc manger aujourd’hui 
un jésuite? c’est trés-bien fait; rien n’est plus juste que de traiter ainsi ses 
ennemis. En effet le droit naturel nous enseigne a tuer notre prochain, et c’est 
ainsi qu’on en agit dans toute la terre.” 


But when the Oreillons learn that Candide is not a Jesuit, they 
reverse their decision forthwith, and Candide exclaims: 


“Mais, aprés tout, la pure nature est bonne, puisque ces gens-ci, au lieu 

de me manger, m’ont fait mille honnétetés dés qu’ils ont su que je n’étais pas 
jésuite.” 
In this chapter Voltaire’s mockery is distributed over the 
Jesuits, the state of nature, and that droit naturel which exists 
only in theory without being followed in practice even by 
civilization. The implication is that the Oreillons are not 
better, but neither are they more ferocious than so-called 
civilized peoples. 

But what of El Dorado to which Candide shortly comes? 
At first sight this looks like a glorification of primitive simplicity 
very much in the manner of Fénelon in Télémagque and Montes- 
quiet with his Troglodytes. But there is a very considerable 
difference. Luxury, instead of simplicity, is all about. The 
children play with gold, emeralds, and rubies, all unheeding. 
Candide and Cacambo enter a house magnificent as a palace 
in Europe. It isaninn. There is pleasing music. They sit down 
at the table. 


On servit quatre potages garnis chacun de deux perroquets, un contour bouilli 
qui pesait deux cents livres, deux singes rétis d’un godt excellent, trois cents 
colibris dans un plat, et six cents oiseaux-mouches dans un autre; des ragoats 
exquis, des pAtisseries délicieuses; le tout dans des plats d’une espéce de cristal 
de roche. Les garcons et les filles de I’hétellerie versaient plusieurs liqueurs 
faites de cannes de sucre.” 


After this exotic but magnificent repast, the host apologizes: 


“Vous avez fait mauvaise chére ici, parce que c’est un pauvre village; mais 
partout ailleurs vous serez recus comme vous méritez de ]’étre.’””” 


Tbid., XXI, 171, 172. 

6 Tbid., XXI, 174. On the sources of Voltaire’s details on El Dorado, see the 
authoritative critical edition of Candide by André Morize (Hachette, 1913). 

17 Tbid., XXI, 174-75. 
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And this was an inn maintained at government expense “pour 
la commodité du commerce” and for the accommodation of 
“des marchands et des voituriers, tous d’une politesse extréme!”’ 
The two travelers next visit one of the old and wise men of 
the village. 

Ils entrérent dans une maison fort simple, car la porte n’était que d’argent, 
et les lambris des appartements n’étaient que d’or..... L’antichambre 
n’était a la vérité incrustée que de rubis et d’émeraudes; mais l’ordre dans 
lequel tout était arrangé réparait bien cette extréme simplicité.” 


The people have preserved their innocence and happiness. 
They believe in natural religion, worship one God. Their 
prayers are of adoration, not of petition. There are no priests. 
Voltaire’s El] Dorado is a mingling of such idyllic imaginings 
as those of Fénelon and of Montesquieu with a very strong dose 
of Voltaire’s own Mondain, which shows so real an appreciation 
of “ce siécle de fer” and of the “‘superflu chose trés- nécessaire.””! 
There is nothing in this El Dorado to suggest the state of nature. 
It is a jesting utopia, in which only religion is simplified. 
Admiration of primitivism is not part of Voltaire’s nature 
doctrine. 

This last conclusior: is definitely confirmed by the Essai sur 
les Meurs. Voltaire is refuting Rousseau. 

On a écrit que cet état [d’hommes vivant en brutes] est le véritable état de 
Vhomme, et que nous n’avons fait que dégénérer misérablement depuis que, 
nous l’avons quitté. Je ne crois pas que cette vie solitaire, attribuée 4 nos 
péres, soit dans la nature humaine.”° 
Voltaire argues that social life has been in accordance with the 
nature of man from the beginning, since it grows directly out 
of the family relationships. 

L’homme, en général, a toujours été ce qu’il est..... Il a toujours eu le 
méme instinct, qui le porte 4 s’aimer dans soi-méme, dans la compagne de son 
plaisir, dans ses enfants, dans ses petits-fils, dans les ceuvres de ses mains.* 


In the Dictionnaire philosophique Voltaire wrote similarly: 


Quelques mauvais plaisants ont abusé de leur esprit jusqu’au point de hasar- 
der le paradoxe étonnant que |’homme est originairement fait pour vivre seul 
comme un loup cervier, et que c’est la société qui a dépravé la nature. .... 


18 Tbid., XXI, 175. Ibid., XI, 19-20, 
19 Ibid., X, 84. Tbid., XI, 21. 
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Loin que le besoin de la société ait dégradé l’homme, c’est |’éloignement de la 
société qui le dégrade.* 


This last statement suggests comparison with Diderot’s asser- 
tion in his Fils naturel, which so angered Rousseau in his 
solitude at the Hermitage: “Il n’y a que le méchant qui soit 
seul,” Voltaire’s favorable attitude toward society and his 
hostility to primitivism are clear. It is society, and not solitude, 
which is natural to man. 

/7— But Voltaire is more like Rousseau when he holds that nature 
supplies an instinct which forms the basis of morality. ‘Il est 
donc prouvé que la nature seule nous inspire des idées utiles 
qui précédent toutes nos réflexions. Il en est de méme dans la 

_ morale. Nous avons tous deux sentiments qui sont le fondement 

_ de la société; la commisération et la justice.’”** Rousseau also 
had emphasized the importance of pity in his Discours sur 
Vinégalité. “Je parle de la pitié,.... vertu d’autant plus 
universelle et d’autant plus utile 4 ’homme, qu’elle précéde 
en lui l’usage de toute réflexion.”* 

Another Rousseauistic note appears in a dialogue work 
published by Voltaire in 1768 under the title of L’ABC. In it 
he says: “Je pense que la nature de "homme n’est pas tout a 
fait diabolique. Mais pourquoi dit-on que l’homme est toujours 
porté au mal?’** A similar and even clearer attack upon the 
doctrine of the natural perversity of man had already appeared 
in the Dictionnaire philosophique. 

On nous crie que la nature humaine est essentiellement perverse, que 
Yhomme est né enfant du diable et méchant. Rien n’est plus malavisé .... Il 
serait bien plus raisonnable, bien plus beau de dire aux hommes: Vous étes 
tous nés bons; voyez combien il serait affreux de corrompre la pureté de votre 


OR. 044s L’homme n’est point né méchant; il le devient, comme il devient 
malade..... Assemblez tous les enfants de l’univers, vous ne verrez en 
eux que l’innocence, la douceur et la crainte..... L’homme n’est donc pas 


né mauvais; pourquoi plusieurs sont-ils donc infectés de cette peste de la 
méchanceté? C’est que ceux qui sont a leur téte, étant pris de la maladie, la 
’ communiquent au reste des hommes. .. . . Le premier ambitieux a corrompu 


% Ibid., XIX, 378-79. 

* Cf. J.-J. Rousseau, Confessions (Hachette), VIII, 327. 

Voltaire, Euores, XI, 22 

% J.-J. Rousseau, (Euvres (Hachette), I, 98. Cf. Emile, Giuvres, II, 193. 
* Voltaire, @uvres, XXVII, 338. 
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la terre.” .... Vous avez donc tout au plus sur la terre, dans les temps les 
plus orageux, un homme sur mille qu’on peut appeler méchant, encore ne 
Vest-il pas toujours.” 

Here at last Voltaire joins Rousseau to whom he is so often 
opposed, and curiously enough they are agreed upon the one 
point where they might have been supposed to be most in 
disaccord. Just as Rousseau had directed against the doctrine 
of natural perversity and original sin his idea of natural good- 
ness, so now Voltaire insists: “L’homme n’est point né 
méchant; il le devient, comme il devient malade.” He suggests 
that we ought to say to mankind:“ Vous étes tous nés bons; 
voyez combien il serait affreux de corrompre la pureté de votre 
étre.” It is hardly probable that Voltaire has been influenced 
here by Rousseau. To be effective, such influence would have 
had to act upon Voltaire without his being conscious of it, for 
he is too definitely opposed to most of Rousseau’s characteristic 
teaching not to react violently against it here also. But the 
presence of such ideas in this and in other passages*® of Voltaire’s 
works during this period shows how deeply some phases of 
Rousseau’s doctrine have been called forth by the needs of the 
age, so that they belong not alone to Rousseau, his precursors, 
and followers, but even to so different a thinker as Voltaire. 
The fact shows also how impossible it is to understand Rous- 
seau’s theory of “la bonté naturelle” without reference to its 
opposite against which he was reacting, the doctrine of “la 
perversité naturelle,” to which Voltaire was of course no less 
opposed and in terms, as we have seen, surprisingly similar. 
If Rousseau’s attitude entitles him to the ridicule of those 
critics who enjoy holding him up to scorn, then it must be 


7 Cf, J.-J. Rousseau, who puts ambition at the climactic point in man’s 
downward course. Discours sur l’inégalité, Euores, I, 113. 

%8 Voltaire, @uores, XX, 53-56. Cf. the equally vigorous and clear attack 
under the article Homme, XIX, 381. 

29 Cf. George R. Havens, “The Theory of ‘Natural Goodness’ in Rousseau’s 
Nouvelle Héloise,’” Mod. Lang. Notes, Nov. 1921 (Vol. XXXVI), pp. 385-94, 
and “The Theory of ‘Natural Goodness’ in Rousseau’s Confessions,” ibid., 
May 1923 (Vol. XXXVIII), pp. 257-66. See also three studies of this theory 
in Rousseau’s whole work, in the Reoue d’ Histoire litt. de la France (1924-1925). 

%© See various attacks on the “péché originel” in Voltaire, Gsuvres, IX, 
359-360; XVII, 585; XX, 151-156; XXV, 379; XXVI, 341-42; XXVII, 460. 
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confessed that Voltaire must also in some measure bear the 
brunt of their mockery. 

Voltaire’s novel L’Ingénu of 1767 has bearing upon the subject 
of Voltaire’s nature doctrine, for “’ingénu” is Voltaire’s portrait 
of the “bon sauvage.” The Huron is without prejudices, 
because, “son entendement, n’ayant point été courbé par 
erreur, était demeuré dans toute sa rectitude.”™ So Voltaire 
after all has his “noble savage,”’ but he is of course not to be 
taken too seriously. He is very much of a philosophical abstrac- 
tion, used as a basis to attack the shortcomings of eighteenth 
century French civilization. Moreover, he is far from the so- 
called state of nature. What that state was in Voltaire’s 
estimation may be clearly seen from the following passage, 
under the heading, “De l’homme dans l’état de pure nature’’: 


Que serait "homme dans |’état qu’on nomme de pure nature? Un animal 
fort au-dessous des premiers Iroquois qu’on trouva dans le nord de l’Amérique. 
...++ Plus de la moitié de la terre habitable est encore peuplée d’animaux 
4 deux pieds qui vivent dans cet horrible état qui approche de la pure nature, 
ayant a peine le vivre et le vétir, jouissant 4 peine du don de la parole, s’aperce- 
vant a peine qu’ils sont malheureux, vivant et mourant sans presque le savoir.* 


Again we see that Voltaire does not idealize the state of nature. 
But the principles of virtue are universally recognized: 


Toute la terre reconnalt donc la necessité dela vertu. D’od vient cette unani- 
mité, sinon de l’intelligence supréme, sinon du grand Demiourgos, qui, ne pouvant 
empécher le mal, y a porté ce reméde éternel et universel?”™ 


But what is nature, asks the philosopher? 


“Qui es-tu, nature?—Je suis le grand tout. Je n’en sais pas davantage. . . . . 
On m’a donné un nom qui ne me convient pas: on m’appelle nature, et je suis 
tout art. 

And the philosopher admits: “Il est vrai. Plus j’y songe, plus je 
vois que tu n’es que l’art de je ne sais quel grand étre bien 
puissant et bien industrieux, qui se cache et qui te fait parat- 
tre.”"™ Neither nature nor the God behind it is necessarily 
infinite in power. As usual, it is from design that Voltaire argues 


" Ibid., XXI, 284. Cf. p. 278. Cf. Georges Pellissier, Voltaire philosophe 
(Paris, 1908), 194. 


Tbid., XIX, 383-84. 
® Ibid., XXVIII, 462. 
™ Ibid., XX, 115-16. Cf. XXI, 55 455, 578-79. 
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the existence of God. “Tout se correspondant dans ce que je 
connais de la nature, j’y apercgois un dessein; ce dessein me fait 
connaitre un moteur; ce moteur est sans doute trés-puissant, 
mais la simple philosophie* ne m’apprend point que ce grand 
artisan soit infiniment puissant.’ 

Now the natural law, as we have seen, is based upon the 
feeling for what is just and unjust. “Il y a une loi naturelle; 
et elle ne consiste ni 4 faire le mal d’autrui, ni 4 s’en réjouir.” 
The other speaker in the dialogue replies: ‘‘Vous avez raison, il y 
a une loi naturelle; mais il est encore plus naturel 4 bien des gens 
de Voublier.” Voltaire answers: “Il est nature] aussi d’étre 
borgne, bossu, boiteux, contrefait, malsain; mais on préfére les 
gens bien faits et bien sains,’*’ a characteristically clever 
Voltairean answer. Vice is not more natural than deformity or 
illness. 

To conclude, let us try in a few words to sum up Voltaire’s 
thought in regard to this doctrine of nature. We have seen 
that he early starts with an identification between the law of 
nature and the law of God. At the beginning he is perhaps only 
partly serious. The idea appeals tc him as making a pretty 
phrase for his verse. Yet he clings to this belief to the end, and 
expresses it finally in terms that seem more fully reasoned out 
and more part of his mental attitude than at the beginning. 
Natural religion is based upon the Golden Rule, which, since 
man is naturally sociable, furnishes the only safeguard for 
society as a whole. El Dorado in Candide does not represent a 
return to natural simplicity. Voltaire’s mundane taste for luxury 
forms a nature idyll quite different from that characteristic of 
the devotees of Spartan simplicity. The so-called state of nature 
is not in accordance with man’s inherently social nature, 
which grows out of that basic human institution, the family. 
Solitude is not man’s natural state. The state of nature, so 
far from being ideal, would be the state of an undeveloped brute. 
But nature supplies the instinct, the conscience, upon which 
morality is based. Pity and justice are its fundamental sources. 
This morality is in the main absolute and universal, with only 


% Apart from divine revelation. 
* Voltaire, Euores, L, 75 (Correspondance, 1776). 
Tbid., XIX, 605-06 (1771). 
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minor variations in different environments.** Man is not born 
evil. He becomes bad just as he becomes sick. Vice is a disease. 
Nothing could be more Rousseauistic than this unexpected 
Voltairean opinion. The universal] principles of virtue spring 
from God, who is not necessarily infinite, but who is the creator 
of the universe. The law of nature may be broken, but so also 
may the laws of health. Vice is not more natural than deformity 
or iliness.*® 
GrorcE R. HAvENs 


88 Cf. the passage in the Philosophe ignorant in which Voltaire on this point 
disagrees with his favorite philosopher, John Locke. CZuvres, XXVI, 85. 

3° As it has naturally been impossible to cite all passages bearing upon this 
subject, reference is here made to those omitted. They are confirmatory of 
what has previously been said, but in the main of minor importance. Of special 
interest is the passage in which Voltaire, perhaps not altogether seriously,ex- 
presses admiration for irregular gardens, “‘a l’anglaise,” X, 307-08. 

Guores, V1, 310; VIII, 464-65, 544, 545, 559; XI, 307; XII, 370; XV, 430; 
XIX, 397 (repeated in XXVIII, 92); XX, 554; XXVII, 351, 570; XXVIII, 98, 
100; XXIX, 456; XXX, 472; XLV, 345. 


XXXIX. THE KINSHIP OF HEINRICH VON 
KLEIST AND OTTO LUDWIG 


An even half-century ago, Moritz Heydrich, in giving to the 
world the posthumous writings of Otto Ludwig, expressed his 
belief that Ludwig was more closely akin to Heinrich von Kleist 
than to any other German dramatist, and that this kinship was 
based principally on an inner relationship of both poets to the 
German “Sturm und Drang.’ In the years that have inter- 
vened, no one has proceeded further than to a brief and sporadic 
reference in the direction suggested by Heydrich. And yet 
Ludwig, no less than Hebbel,? may claim poetic consanguinity 
with Kleist; if Hebbel is primarily the heir and continuator of 
Kleist’s dramatic art,? Ludwig may be said to share with Kleist 
a tragic idiosyncrasy of genius. In the internal as well as the 
external fate of their lives, they represent a phase of the tragedy 
of greatness which has been described as peculiarly German.‘ 

Both Ludwig and Kleist were, and considered themselves to 
be, primarily dramatists.’ Even their prose works exhibit 
decidedly dramatic qualities, while their lyrics do not rise above 
the ordinary. It has been asserted that Ludwig’s genius was 
essentially epic;* yet Ludwig himself regarded his epic writings 
as humbly ancillary,’ and it is significant that the visions which 
inaugurate his poetic production are distinctly plastic and 
dramatic in character.* This strongly dramatic talent rendered 
both poets incompatible with the Romantic school, though 


1 Nachlassschriften Otto Ludwigs, herausgegeben von Moritz Heydrich, 
Leipzig (Cnobloch), 1874, vol. I, pp. 125ff. Hereafter quoted as “Heydrich.” 
2 W. G. Howard, “Schiller and Hebbel, 1830-40,” P.M.L.A., XV, 312-315. 

2 Walter Silz, Heinrich von Kleist’s Conception of the Tragic, Gottingen 
(Hesperia), 1923, pp. 94-95. 

* Friedrich Gundolf, Heinrich von Kleist, Berlin (Bondi), 1922, pp. 139-140. 

Tbid., p. 15. 

* Heinrich von Treitschke, Otto Ludwig, in Ausgewihlte Schriften, Leipzig 
(Hirzel) ,1907,vol.2,p.314. W.G. Howard, “A Representative Man,” P.M.L.A., 
XXXVIL, p. Ixv. 

7 Julian Schmidt, Charakterbilder aus der zeitgendssischen Literatur, Leipzig 
(Duncker & Humblot), 1875, p. 192, quotes: “Meine Erzablungen schrieb ich 
aus Not. Fiirs rechte Drama war ich noch nicht reif, und da ich es als meine 
poetische Lebensaufgabe ansah, wire es mir eine Entheiligung gewesen, es zu 
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they were not without sympathetic relationship to certain of 
its writers.° 

In continuing Kleist’s tendency toward the realistic and 
the characteristic in the drama,!° Ludwig, like Kleist, felt 
himself drawn toward Shakespeare and away from Schiller." 
But whereas Kleist’s admiration for Shakespeare was warm, 
Ludwig’s was idolatrous; whereas Kleist’s opposition to Schiller 
was more intuitive than conscious, Ludwig’s was not only 
avowed but merciless.” 

Ludwig, like Kleist, found fate inherent in character, and 
tragedy in the relation of the individual to his environment ;* for 
Ludwig, also, the only genuine tragedy is the tragedy of 


gemeiner Brodarbeit zu machen . . . .da die Natur meines Talents nicht zum 
Epischen neigt, im Gegenteil dem Wesen des Epischen entgegengesetzt ist.” 
Adolf Stern, Otto Ludwig. Ein Dichterleben, 2. Aufl., Leipzig (Grunow), 1906, 
p. 138, quotes: “Der plastische Trieb.... scheint das Entschiedenste in 
meiner Natur zu sein.” : 

* Ludwig’s Gesammelie Schriften, ed. Erich Schmidt and Adolf Stern, 
Leipzig (Grunow), 1891, vol. 6, pp. 215ff (Hereafter quoted as Schriften). 
Plans of Ludwig’s novels show that he first saw even his epic figures plastically, 
“in theatralischer Geste”: Otto Ludwig., Simtliche Werke, ed. Paul Merker and 
others, Miinchen (Miiller), 1912ff, vol. 5, p. XXVII. Merker regards Ludwig’s 
“confession” as proof of the essentially dramatic nature of the poet’s talent, his 
epic tendency being clearly secondary: )%id., vol. 2, p. VII. A similar statement 
concerning Kleist in Walter Muschg, Kleist, Ziirich (Seldwyla), 1923, p. 248. 

* Ernst Kayka; Kleist und die Romantik, Berlin (Duncker), 1906. Jakob 
Sticker, Otto Ludwig und sein Stil im Erbforster, Marburg (Noske), 1912, p. 9. 

10 Julian Schmidt, op. cit., p. 166. Adolf Stern, Die deutsche National- 
literatur 00m Tode Goethes bis zur Gegenwart, 5. Aufl., Marburg-Leipzig (Elwert), 
1905, p. 103. 

4 Joseph Hess, Otto Ludwig und Schiller, Kéln (Quos), 1902, pp. 3-4. 

Heinrich Kiihnlein, Oto Ludwigs Kampf gegen Schiller, Programm des 
Gymnasiums Miinnerstadt, 1900. 

13 Schriften, vol. 5, pp. 173, 175, 180, 207, 251, 282. Gaston Raphaél, Otto 
Ludwig. Ses Théories et ses Ocvres Romanesques, Paris (Rieder), 1920, p. 219. 
Werner Isch, Otto Ludwigs Erbfirster, Porrentruy (Chalverat & Borel), 1918, 
pp. 49-50. Wilhelm Scherer, Otto Ludwigs Shakes pearestudien, in Vortrdge und 
Aufséize, etc., Berlin (Weidmann), 1874, p. 393. Ludwig’s quotation from 
Goethe, “Im Trauerspiele kann und soll das Schicksal, oder, welches einerlei 
ist, die entschiedene Natur des Menschen. . . . walten und herrschen” (Schriften, 
vol. 5, pp. 445-446), applies as well to Kleist’s works as to his own: cf. Silz, 
op. cit., p. 44. In Maria occurs the dictum: “Der Charakter des Menschen ist 
sein Schicksal” (Schriften, vol. 2, p. 547). 
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character. Ludwig, like Kleist, is interested chiefly in the 
psychological processes in his personages that result from 
outward incident, and tends to make the plot subservient to 
the exhibition of character;“ in consequence, Ludwig’s works, 
like Kleist’s, are sometimes deficient in external form and 
structural cogency. 

Both Ludwig and Kleist believed themselves to be laboring 
as pioneers toward a new German national drama. If we may 
credit a recent writer on Kleist, Ludwig’s doctrine of “poetic 
realism” was a reassertion of the ideal fusion of antique and 
modern dramatic styles essayed by Kleist in Robert Guiskard.* 
Certainly Ludwig’s Shakespeare studies are comparable in 
momentousness and intensity of purpose to Kleist’s titanic 
struggles with Guiskard. Both poets had to renounce their lofty 
ambition, and did so with characteristic pride: they step back 
before a greater poet for whom the time is not yet ripe, but for 
whose coming they are conscious of having prepared the way.” 

When Ludwig wrote: “Ich mache keinen Anspruch darauf, 
ein Dichter zu heissen; ich weiss, dass meinen Kriaften die dazu 
notwendige Harmonie fehlt, wenn auch nicht der ernste Wille 
und gewissenhaftes Streben nach dieser Harmonie,”!* he 
epitomized not only his own but Kleist’s tragedy as a creative 
artist, perhaps the tragedy of the modern artist as such—-the 
loss of naive, harmonious artistic gift, whjch is not compensated 
for by deliberate intellectual effort, however conscientious. It 
is the condition that Kleist considered in his memorable essay, 


4 August Sauer, Otto Ludwig, in Gesammelte Reden und Aufsdize, etc., Wien 
und Leipzig (Fromme), 1903, p. 302. 

% Schriften, vol. 5, pp. 173, 180, 264, 320. Isch, of. cit., p. 70. Kurt Adams, 
Otto Ludwigs Theorie des Dramas, Greifswald (Hartmann), 1912, p. 82. Cf. 
Schriften, vol. 5, p. 470: “Der poetisch-tragische Gehalt ist die Hauptsache; die 
Tathandlung, der pragmatische Nexus darf nur der Gelegenheitsmacher sein,” 
etc. 
6 Robert Petsch, Heinrich von Kleist. Prinz Friedrich von Homburg, Leipzig 
* & Berlin (Teubner), 1917, p. 8. Cf. Ludwig’s remark on Sophocles and Shakes- 
peare, Schriften, vol. 6, p. 422, and p. 445. 

17 Compare Kleist’s words on this occasion (Werke, ed. Erich Schmidt and 
others, Leipzig & Wien (Bibliog. Inst.), 1904ff, vol. 5, p. 300, 8-17. Hereafter 
quoted as Werke) with Ludwig’s (Schriften, vol. 6, p. 377; Adolf Stern, Otto 
Ludwig, etc., pp. 364-365; Heydrich, p. 85). 

18 Heydrich, p. 85. 
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Uber das Marionettentheater'\—the destruction of naturalness 
in action and creation by the emergence of consciousness and 
reflection. Kleist, and to a much greater extent Ludwig, 
suffered as poets from an undue interference of critical reason 
with the free play of their fantasy.2° Both possessed that 
“melancholy clarity” of vision which impelled them to probe 
beneath the phenomenal beauties of nature for their ultimate 
meaning.” Both were endowed with a passion for the ascertain- 
ment of recondite truth which seemed to destine them rather 
for scholarship than for poetry.” Their scientific ventures were 
not of the nature of incidental excursions, but were for the time 
the most serious business of their lives. 

The same avidity of intellect that made Kleist plunge himself 
into the study of science and philosophy, the same naiveté of 
mind that led him confidently to accumulate an “Ideenmagazin”’ 
for future use, is evident also in Ludwig, who with the optimistic 
trustfulness of the true rationalist attacks the mountain 
Shakespeare, expecting by patient digging to reach the veins 
of gold and lay bare the secret of Shakespeare’s genius. Kleist 
was recalled from his ill-starred quest by a profound intellectual 
catastrophe; Ludwig was released only by death from the 
obsessive study that paralyzed his creative powers.” 

Ludwig and Kleist were rigorously honest natures, incapable 
of compromise or self-decention. The same relentless self- 
criticism that drove Kleist to Aestroy the manuscript of Guiskard 
prevented Ludwig finally from producing at all. His excessive 
analytical bias induced him to divide and sub-divide, and to 


19 Werke, IV, pp. 133-141. 

20 Cf. for this and the following: Walter Silz, “Rational and Emotional 
Elements in Heinrich von Kleist,” Mod. Lang. Notes, XXXVII, 321ff. 
Schriften, V, 9-10. 

21 Werke, vol. 5, pp. 189, 24-32; 427, 27-34. R. M. Meyer, Otto Ludwigs 
Shakespearestudium (Jahrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 37. 
Jahrgg., Berlin (Langenscheidt), 1901, p. 60, testifies to Ludwig’s “deutliche, 
iiberdeutliche Anschauung.” Stécker, op. cit., p. 5. 

2 Gustav Freytag, Otto Ludwig, in Gesammelte Werke, Leipzig (Hirzel), 
1887, XVI, 21-22. 

3 Sauer, op. cit., p. 300: “Fiir Otto Ludwig wurde Shakespeare gleichsam 
ein Vampyr, der ihm das Blut aus den Adern saugte.” 

* Ernst Jentsch, Des Pathologische bei Otto Ludwig (Grenzfragen des Nerven- 
und Seelenlebens, Nr. 90), Wiesbaden (Bergmann), 1913, p. 47. 
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bring forth instead of spontaneous poetry plans of plans and 
revisions of revisions. In this respect, as in many others, Ludwig 
exhibits the extreme development of predispositions clearly 
discernible in Kleist. 

These two men devoted themselves without reserve to what- 
ever they undertook. They had the fanatic single-mindedness 
of the true “Autodidakt,” and they betray equally the dele- 
terious effects of this mode of education. It emphasized their 
inclination toward loneliness;* it made more difficult for them, 
as for many another German poet, salutary contact with the 
national life of their times. Hermits by nature, solitary and 
self-taught, they followed wrong paths, and were late in coming 
to a recognition of their real calling. They were heavy-blooded, 
and matured slowly;?? they remained learners for a great part of 
their lives, and their careers were cut short before they could 
give to the world the finest fruits of their impeded but profound 
development. 

Ludwig’s reason was sufficiently acute to recognize its own 
excess; he was distressingly conscious of his self-consciousness. 
Of him might be said what he remarked with suck perspicacity 
of Hamlet, that in him reason itself had become a passion.?* 
Ludwig carried to a pathological extreme the bent toward 
morbid introspection from which Kleist su.tered;?* he seid that 
he could not breathe without thinking to do so.*° Like Kleist, 
Ludwig pondered on this condition, which he regarded as the 
common heritage of modern civilized man, the result of ex- 
cessive culture. His process of thought on this subject, as well 
as his diction, is strongly reminiscent of Kleist’s essay on the 
marionettes: to regain the unconsciousness of instinct, to be 
able to walk once more with the assurance of somnambuilists, 
we should have to forget what we already know, and revert to 
the original state of nature. But Ludwig, like Kleist, realizes 
that this is impossible; the course of evolution cannot be turned 
back; once we have eaten of the tree of knowledge, we must go 


% Stécker, op. cit., p. 1. Schriften, VI, pp. 409-410. 

* Gundolf, op. cit., pp. 8, 9, 22, 78. Muschg, op. cit., p. 18. 

27 Treitschke, op. cit., p. 307. 

28 Schriften, V, 163. Cf. also IV, 40; V, 14, 15; VI, 221, 222, 230. 
2° Treitschke, op. cit., pp. 324-325. 

% Julian Schmidt, of. cét., p. 152. 
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on and on; out of the maze into which reason has led us, only 
more reason can free us; half knowledge being worse than none, 
we must strive to reach perfect knowledge.*' According to the 
account of Betty Paoli,” Ludwig did finally attain, through 
intellectual development, this last stage of human evolution 
described in Kleist’s essay. 

Both Ludwig and Kleist, sadly aware of their character as 
sophisticated, self-conscious modern poets, regarded wistfully 
primitive conditions and naive artists, poets who could pro- 
duce unreflectingly, cultures not philosophical but artistic.** 
Thwarted and restless souls, they longed constantly for a simple 
and idyllic life at the bosom of nature. Kleist planned to 
become a peasant in Switzerland; Ludwig considered more than 

once becoming a schoolmaster in a country village, and Ludwig’s 
devout wishes, “ein Winkelchen Erde, wo ich.... mich zu 
tot dichten kénnte,” “‘ein stilles Leben an der Natur und einen 
Jungen,” are very like Kleist’s triad, “ein Feld zu bebauen, 
einen Baum zu pflanzen, und ein Kind zu zeugen.”™ 

Ludwig belongs essentially to the ‘“‘Dionysian’’ type of poets 
with which Kleist has frequently been identified.** They lack the 
serenity and objectivity of the “Apollinic” poet, for example the 
older Goethe. They are subjectively involved in their works, 
and production for them is agonizing travail. They are 
possessed by, rather than possessers of, their poetic genius.*’ 
Their poetry comes to them in visions, in in-spirations; they 
are more or less passive agents in the hands of a sovereign 

5 Schriften, V, 51-52. Correspondences with the phraseology of Kleist’s 
Marionettentheater also in Ludwig’s letter to Geibel, March 29, 1856, cf. 
Heydrich, p. 91; and again p. 368. Cf. Schriften, VI, 25, 186. 

* Betty Paoli, Otto Ludwig, in Gesammelte Aufsitze, Wien (Verlag des 
literarischen Vereins), 1908, p. 199. 

3% Werke, V, 222, 17-20; Schriften, V, 40. 

* Heydrich, pp. 44, 63. Merker, op. cit., vol. 6, 1, p. XXXIII. Stern, Otto 
Ludwig, etc., p. 133. Werke, V, 262, 8-9. 

% Philipp Witkop, Heinrich von Kleist, Leipzig (Haessel), 1922. Fritz 
Lider, Die epischen Werke Otto Ludwigs, etc., Leipzig (Hoffmann), 1910, p. 12. 

%* Cf. Ludwig’s observations on Kleist and himself in this regard: Schriften 
V, 434. Freytag, op. cit., pp. 21, 39. 

37 Compare Kleist’s “Ich dichte bloss, weil ich es nicht lassen kann” (Werke, 
V, 327, 25-26) with Ludwig’s wish for a place “wo ich mich zu tot dichten 
kénnte” (Heydrich, p. 63). 
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“Damon.”** One need only compare the poet of Guiskard, as he 
appeared to Wieland, with the poet revealed by Ludwig’s 
famous confession, Mein Verfahren beim poetischen Schaffen,* 
to be struck with the essential identity of their poetic processes. 
Poetry is for them a divine possession; their characters are 
hallucinations. I have no doubt that Kleist saw his Penthesilea 
and Guiskard with as vivid an immediacy as Ludwig his giant 
Tyrolese or the poetic personages that haunted his bed-side, 
demanding life which the dying poet could not give them.*! 

Such poets produce at white heat, with eruptive force, when 
the vision is upon them;® but they suffer tortures unknown to 
the ‘‘Apollinic” artist when they relapse into prosaic conscious- 
ness. “Die Hélle gab mir meine halben Talente, der Himmel 
schenkt dem Menschen ein ganzes, oder gar keins,” cried Kleist 
in such a moment of agony.“ In the sober grey dawn that 
follows inevitably upon this ‘“Fiille der Gesichte,” the reason, 
the highly developed intelligence of these poets strives to 
replace, as it were with the synthetic devices of modern chem- 
istry, the divine fire that is gone. Much of what seems to us 
artificial construction in the works of Kleist and Ludwig is, I 
believe, the product of this posterior activity of the reason. 
The visions are there, vividly impressed on the memory, but 
unconnected, mere “germ-scenes” such as have been observed 
in the work of both poets.“ The reason now proceeds to weave 
a network of causality between these scenes, to excogitate a 
plot. For the “Apollinic” poet, scene and plot are one and 
inseparable; for Kleist and Ludwig, the plot is an after-thought, 
a setting contrived for the scene. 

Kleist and Ludwig, then, are endowed with inimical powers; 
they are divided against themselves, and this dissonant endow- 


38 Schriften, VI, 341: “Ein neuer Stoff bemichtigt sich meiner wie eine 
Krankheit; kénnt’ ich einen nicht aufs Papier bringen, ich glaube, es kostete mir 
das Leben.” 

39 Tbid., VI, 215ff. 

“© Treitschke, op. cit., p. 303: “Vielleicht ist kein deutscher Dichter seit 
Heinrich von Kleist durch eine solche tibermichtige Naturgewalt des Vorstel- 
lungsvermégens zugleich begliickt und gepeinigt worden.” 

“ Stern, Otto Ludwig, etc., p. 382. Schriften, VI, 321. 

© Gundolf, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

«8 Werke, V, 300, 30-32. 

“ Julian Schmidt, op. cit., p. 196. Sdmtl. Werke, ed. Merker, vol. 6, 1, p. 
XXV. Schriften, VI, 215, 220. 
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ment constitutes the tragedy of their artistic lives. Wherever 
they have expressed themselves concerning their work, we find 
them lamenting the havoc wrought by the invasion of the 
intellect into the domain of the visionary imagination. The 
effect of conscious thought on their poetic conception is like 
that produced by calling a somnambulist by name. Kleist cries 
out: “Warum ist es [sc. die Kunst] so schwer? Jede erste 
Bewegung, alles Unwillkiirliche, ist schén; und schief und 
verschroben alles, sobald es sich selbst begreift. O der Verstand! 
ungliickselige Verstand!’* In like vein Ludwig complains: 
“Es ging mir wie immer, wenn ich gestért bin; ich fing an, an 
mir zu nagen, wurde irr an meinen Objekten, meiner ganzen 
Dichtmethode und schliesslich noch an meinem Talente.’’ 

The poetic process which we have observed in Kleist and Lud- 
wig leaves undue scope to the subsequent activity of the reason. 
In both poets, the intellectual faculty seems to have assumed 
much of the inexorable extremeness of passion, a condition 
which Ludwig diagnosed acutely in the case of Kleist.” The 
rationalistic half of their dual natures delighted in dialectic 
subtleties, in developing thoughts, as well as characters and 
actions, to their utmost consequences.‘* They: were fond of 
probing into the most intimate recesses of the human soul, and 
of treating eccentric, not to say pathological cases of human 
behavior;® and it is no mere accident that they and their 
creations have been subjected to examination by modern 
pathologists.°° 

“ Werke, V, 328, 4-11. 

“ Schriften, VI, 375, and 362. 

47 Ibid., V, 349. 

‘8 Cf. the account of Ludwig by E. J. Meier, quoted by Stern, Otfo Ludwig, 
etc., p. 266, which could be applied without change to Kleist: “In keinem 
Menschen habe ich wieder so, als in Otto Ludwig, heterogene Eigenschaften 
vereinigt gesehen, einerseits den scharfsten kritischen Verstand, die griibelnde 
Reflexion, die nicht ohne Freude am dialektischen Spiel unerbittlich die Konse- 
quenzen eines Gedankens bis aufs dusserste verfolgte, und in der er nicht selten 
fast grausam seine eignen Schipfungen zersetzte, anderseits eine wahrhaft 
kindliche Naivitét und die treuherzige Einfalt eines deutschen Gemiites mit 
ihrer ganzen Traulichkeit und Innigkeit.” 

Raphaél, of. cit., p. 234, notes Ludwig’. “penchant pour l’extraordinaire.”’ 

% J. Sadger, Heinrich von Kleist, eine pathographisch-psychologische Studie, 
Wiesbaden (Bergmann), 1910; Ernst Jentsch, Das Pathologische bei Otto Ludwig, 


Wiesbaden (Bergmann), 1913; respectively Nos. 70 and 90 of Grenzfragen des 
Nerven- und Seelenlebens. 
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Another consequence of the productive process peculiar to 
these poets was a deep dissatisfaction with the disparity between 
the poetic vision and the reproduction of it on paper. Both 
Kleist and Ludwig felt the mediation of language to be an 
impediment and an unfortunate necessity. The inadequacy of 
speech to convey feelings is for them axiomatic.*' Kleist calls 
language a “fetter,” a “brake on the wheel of the spirit”; 
Ludwig terms the characters on his page “black, dead messen- 
gers,” and voices, in words almost identical with Kleist’s, his 
desire for a more direct method of communication. Kleist’s 
and Ludwig’s taciturnity and lack of ease in society, their 
reputed coldness and reserve, their inarticulateness in moments 
of greatest passion, were due, not to inner poverty, but to an 
inner wealth of vision and feeling so overabundant that they 
despaired of expression in words. 

Both Kleist and Ludwig felt themselves attracted, early 
and late, to music. Being engaged in one of the most objective, 
they craved for the most subjective of the arts. In music too 
they were ardent self-teachers; they approached it in a char- 
acteristically subjective manner, and not through formal school- 
ing. They had both a practical and a theoretical interest in the 


"Stern, Otto Ludwig, eic., p. 268. Werke, V, 194, 32—195, 30: “Gern 
méchte ich Dir alles mitteilen. .... Aber es ist nicht méglich, und wenn 
es auch kein weiteres Hindernis gibe, als dieses, dass es uns an einem Mittel 
zur Mitteilung fehlt. Selbst das einzige, das wir besitzen, die Sprache, taugt 
nicht dazu, sie kann die Seele nicht malen und was sie uns giebt sind nur zerris- 
sene Bruchstiicke. .... Ach, es giebt kein Mittel, sich Andern ganz ver- 
standlich zu machen, und der Mensch hat von Natur keinen andren Vertrauten, 
als sich selbst.” Ibid., IV, 24, Epigram 18: 

“‘Was ich fiihle, wie sprech’ ich es aus?—Der Mensch ist doch immer, 
Selbst auch in dem Kreis lieblicher Freunde, allein.” 

8 Werke, IV, 78, 22-23; Schriften, VI, 407. Even the young Ludwig, in 
Campana: “Alles, was einmal aufgeschrieben, ist tot,” etc. (Sdmil. Werke, 
ed. Merker, III, 210). 

Stern, Otto Ludwig, etc., p. 268: “Wenn man nur, pflegte er zu sagen, 
alles, was man drinnen hat, so aus dem Kopfe und aus dem Herzen heraus dem 
andern in seinen Kopf und in sein Herz hineingeben kénnte, wie man’s drinnen 
hat!” Werke, IV, 148, 26-29: “Wenn ich beim Dichten in meinen Busen 
fassen, meine Gedanken ergreifen, und mit Hinden, ohne weitere Zutat, in den 
Deinigen legen kénnte,”’ etc. 

“ Cf. Ludwig’s observation concerning Kleist and himself, Schriften, vol. 
5, p. 434, Treitschke, op. cit., pp. 310-311. 
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art, played as young men in orchestras, and composed music of 
their own. But Ludwig, in this respect also, greatly enlarged on 
Kleist’s beginnings. Both were aware of an intimate and pro- 
found relationship between music and poetry, in particular 
dramatic poetry.“ Ludwig, indeed, in one of his brief but pene- 
trating comments on Kleist, was the first to draw attention to 
the importance of the musical element in the genius and works 
of his predecessor, an element which recent writers have pointed 
out in both poets.5? They were subject to musical, as well as 
visual hallucinations, which were dissipated by the access of 
consciousness and reason.®® There is evidence that they re- 
garded music as an irrational, emotional art, and that they were 
led to it again and again by the desire for a more immediate 
mode of communication than is to be found in language.*® To 
them, music appears to have signified that universal, direct 
and essential speech which Schopenhauer has described.®® What- 
ever the ultimate relationship of musical and poetic genius may 
be found to be, it seems clear that the “Dionysian” poet, who 
longs for infinite and tragic truth, is drawn toward music, 
whereas the “Apollinic” poet, who seeks finite and serene 
beauty, is attracted to plastic art." Thus in respect to their 


® Werke, V, 429, 24-33; Schriften, V, 430, 498; IV, 29, 102, 344, 378, 427- 
428, 432. 

% Schriften, V1, 393-394. - 

8 E.g. Isch, op. cit., p. 89; Gundolf, op. cit., pp. 25-26; Hanna Hellmann, 

Euphorion, XXV (1924), 251. 

58 Werke, vol. 5, pp. 133, 26—134, 10. Heydrich, pp. 28, 46-47. Schriften, 
vol. 6, pp. 215, 220. Friedrich Nietzsche, in Die Geburt der Tragidie aus dem 
Geiste der Musik, in Werke, Leipzig (Naumann), 1895, vol. I, p. 40, calls atten- 
tion to a confession of Schiller’s which reminds one of Ludwig’s: “Bei mir ist die 
Empfindung anfangs ohne bestimmten und klaren Gegenstand; dieser bildet 
sich erst spiter. Eine gewisse musikalische Gemiitsstimmung geht vorher, und 
auf diese folgt bei mir erst die poetische Idee’’ (letter to Goethe, Jena, March 18, 
1796; cf. also letter to Korner, Jena, May 25, 1792). In general, I suspect that 
a good deal of Ludwig’s criticism of Schiller was due to the intuitive perception 
that he himself had qualities in common with this prominent representative of 
the “reflective,” “sentimental” poets (cf. Schriften, V, 96, 175). 

5° Schriften, VI, 394: “der unmittelbar schaffende Musikant.” Wilhelm 
Greiner, Otto Ludwig als Thiiringer, Halle a.S. (Moritz), 1913, p. 10. 

* Arthur Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, in Werke, 
Leipzig (Brockhaus), 1877, II, 309ff. 

© Nietzsche, op. cit., I, 19ff. 
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musical proclivity, also, Heinrich von Kleist and Otto Ludwig 
approve themselves as representatives of the same type of 
poetic genius and sharers in its tragedy. 

WALTER S11z 


® In the opinion of the present writer, Kleist’s works exerted no appreciable 
influence on Ludwig’s. Ludwig himself stated, in a letter of July 3, 1857 
(Schriften, vol. 6, pp. 393-394), that until shortly before that time he had 
read little of Kleist. One could note obvious similarities between Kleist’s 
Marquise and Ludwig’s Maria, or between Michael Kohlhaas and Der Erbforster; 
and quite a number of interesting pzrallels may be drawn between Die Familie 
Schroffenstein and Der Erbfirster. Yet a study of the evolution of the latter 
drama, as shown in Merker’s edition, leaves scant room for the supposition that 
Kleist’s play influenced it. In the absence of evidence, one must conclude that 
the relations of Kleist and Ludwig were limited to the spiritual correspondences 
pointed out above. 


4 
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XL. THE LATER CAREER OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
VILLAIN-HERO 


The “villain-hero,”’ as he developed in the plays of Marlowe 
and in those of some later Elizabethans, is a distinct and im- 
portant type of character. Moreover, he did not make his 
final exit with the ending of the Elizabethan period, but has 
reappeared at various times since, especially during the Ro- 
mantic Revival at the end of the eighteenth century. This 
“Romantic Movement,” as we are accustomed to call it, was 
in many ways a revival of the earlier Romantic spirit which we 
call Elizabethanism. Nothing shows the resemblance between 
the two periods more strikingly than this habit of taking for 
the dominating figure in the story a man of great power, stained 
with crime. 

The first step in this, as in the Romantic method of novel- 
writing in general, probably may be credited to Horace Walpole, 
though his first step was a hesitating one. His tyrant was cruel 
and calculating, but aside from this he had little individuality. 
Like the other characters, he was a mere puppet introduced to 
work out the supernatural elements of the tale. Mrs. Radcliffe, 
who took Walpole’s crude beginnings and shaped out of them a 
definite type of literature, now passé, it is true, but in its own 
day powerful, was the person really responsible for the revival 
of the Elizabethan villain. It was she who passed on this 
character to later romanticists, and for that reason it may be 
worth while to examine somewhat carefully the treatment which 
it receives in her stories. 

First, let us consider for a moment just what is meant by the 
“villain-hero.” Perhaps the most concise and satisfying 
definition is that given by Clarence Boyer, in his book, The 
Villain as Hero in Elizabethan Tragedy: 

We may say, then, that a villain is a man who, for a selfish end, wilfully and 
deliberately violates standards of morality sanctioned by the audience or ordin- 
ary reader. When such a character is given the leading réle, and when his deeds 
form the centre of dramatic interest, the villain has become protagonist, and 
we have the type play with the villain as hero. 

Every one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s stories presents a character who 
satisfies pretty thoroughly this requirement. In each of them 
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we find a person “who, for a selfish end, wilfully and deliberately 
violates the standards of morality sanctioned by the.... 
ordinary reader.” And in the later books, more than in the 
earlier, we find it also true that “the villain has become pro- 
tagonist.”” Malcolm, the villain in The Castles of Athlin and 
Dunbayne, does, it is true, by his injustice and cruelty bring 
about all the action of the story, but he himself is not so prom- 
inent as some of the other characters. Again, in A Sicilian 
Romance the Marquis is a cruel husband and father, and so 
furnishes the impulse for Julia’s flight, but the main interest 
lies in the wanderings of the lovers. The Romance of the Forest 
has two villains: La Motte, who sins through weakness and 
cowardice, and the Marquis of Montalt, who is a representative 
of the “philosophic villain.” Montoni, in The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, comes nearer being the protagonist than any of his 
predecessors. His dark and mysterious personality, in harmony 
with the gloom of his castle, leaves perhaps the most powerful 
impression we get from the book. But it is Schedoni, in The 
Italian, who approaches most nearly the Elizabethan idea of 
the villain as hero. We might say that at times at least he 
rises to the heights of real tragic conflict, of the sort defined by 
Mr. Boyer: 

When a villain possesses powers that are great, aesthetically good—such 
as great courage and great intellectual ability—and when these powers come 
into conflict with moral forces in the universe so as to produce a struggle which 
leaves the issue in doubt, we have a tragedy which moves us to admiration, 
terror, and sadness. When these powers also come into conflict with qualities 
in the nature of the villain which are morally good, we have a struggle which 


arouses the highest degree of tragic pleasure, because to the other emotions is 
added pity for the mental suffering of the hero. 


Such an inward struggle occurs when Schedoni is about to 
murder Ellena. Some compunctions stir him and cause him 
to hesitate, even before he makes the discovery which convinces 


. him that she is his daughter. There is a suggestion of struggle 


when Schedoni, on the seashore, sustains the fainting Ellena: 
The conflict between his design and his conscience was strong, or, perhaps» 

it was only between his passions. 

Indeed, the character of Schedoni illustrates perfectly the type 

of villainy which Mr. Boyer calls “Machiavellian.” In dis- 

cussing Marlowe’s Barabas, Mr. Boyer pronounces him “‘egotis- 
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tical, cruel, faithless, remorseless, murderous, and a poisoner.”’ 
These characteristics, he continues, “are important because 
they practically set the type for later villains.” Again, he 
remarks that “ridding one’s self of accomplices is the very 
essence of Machiavellism. It was the practice of Caesar Borgia, 
and is discussed in The Prince, Chapter VIII. Barabas adopted 
the same policy, and it became characteristic of Machiavellian 
villains.” 

Now, all these characteristics are found most powerfully 
expressed in Schedoni. His egotism is evident in his assured 
bearing with the Marchesa and his contemptuous treatment of 
Vivaldi. He thinks of them only as they can minister to his own 
ambition; he is as self-centred as any of Marlowe’s heroes. His 
cruelty cannot be questioned when we consider his advocacy of 
the innocent Ellena’s death. He seems, indeed, the villain who, 
as Mr. Boyer expresses it, “has no regard whatever for human 
beings, but sweeps them away as though they were so many 
flies.” He is faithless in his dealings with the Marchesa, and he 
dies without any real remorse; for his behavior toward his 
supposed daughter is inspired by natural affection rather than 
by repentance for evil intentions. Schedoni appears in the réle 
of a poisoner, three different times. At his suggestion, appar- 
ently, Ellena is furnished with poisoned food. He gives his 
poisoned dagger to the peasant who has been his guide, hoping 
that the man may meet Spalatro, and, in defending himself, 
give him a fatal wound. And in the end he poisons both himself 
and the revengeful monk Nicola, who has been the cause of his 
betrayal. 

Moreover, Schedoni is triumphantly and unmistakably the 
leading figure in the book. The German translator who renamed 
the story Die Italienerin certainly was guilty of a stupid 
blunder. One is reminded of Iago when reading of Schedoni’s 
skilful handling of the Marchesa: 

So far was he from attempting to soothe her sufferings, that he contrived to 
irritate her resentment, and exasperate her pride; effecting this, at the same 
time, with such consumnate art, that he appeared only to be palliating the 
conduct of Vivaldi, and endeavouring to console his distracted mother. 

He 


was cautious not to speak too favourably of Vivaldi’s conduct, which, on the 
contrary, he represented as much more insulting than it really was;.... Yet 
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this he managed so artfully that he appeared to extenuate Vivaldi’s errors, to 
lament the hastiness of his temper, and to plead for a forgiveness from his 
irritated mother. 


Lewis’s Monk has been credited with some influence on The 
Italian. But Lewis admitted that his main inspiration was The 
Mysteries of Udolpho, and in Montoni Mrs. Radcliffe had 
already outlined the essentials of character which she developed 
further in Schedoni. The same forbidding and mysterious air 
is ascribed to him. 

Emily felt admiration, but not the admiration that leads to esteem; for it was 
mixed with a degree of fear she knew not exactly wherefore. 


The same self-centred ambition is shown in his treatment of 
Emily and her aunt, and in his speedy assumption of authority 
upon his marriage. 

Montoni now took possession of the chAteau and the command of its inhabi- 
tants, with the ease of a man, who had long considered it to be his own. 


His personal bravery and contempt of suffering are in line with 
the usual character of the Elizabethan villain. 


His countenance, which was stern, but calm, expressed the dark passion of 
revenge, but no symptom of pain; bodily pain, indeed, he had always despised, 
and had yielded only to the strong and terrible energies of the soul. 


His cruelty appears in his treatment of his antagonist in the duel. 


Montoni now seemed rapacious of vengeance, and with a monster’s cruelty, 
again ordered his defeated enemy to be taken from the castle, in his present 
state, though there were only the woods, or a solitary neighbouring cottage, to 
shelter him from the night. 


Without exception, Mrs. Radcliffe’s villains display the chief 
characteristics which Mr. Boyer ascribes to the Elizabethan 
villain-hero. All of them have murdered, and many of the 
murders were committed by means of poison. All of them are 
selfishly ambitious, two of them being usurping brothers, a 
_ character common in Shakespeare and other Elizabethans. 
Some of them, indeed, are capable of sufficient remorse for a 
death-bed confession, but the confession seems to proceed less 
from genuine repentance than from a sense that the game is up 
and there is no special advantage in keeping the innocent victim 
longer from his rights. It may be that Mrs. Radcliffe’s criminals 
show their Machiavellian nature most clearly in this very point: 
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they act not so much from personal malignity as from an un- 
wavering determination to further their own interests If self- 
interest demands the brushing away of human flies, they do 
not hesitate. But unless some personal revenge comes in, as in 
the cases of Nicola and Schedoni, they will confess their crimes, 
when they are no longer useful, as indifferently as they have 
performed them. 

No doubt The Robbers contributed something to Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe’s villain-heroes, especially Montoni and Schedoni, who in 
a sense are outlaws from society. But it has also been pointed 
out that the Elizabethan influence upon Schiller was strong. 
Charles and Francis de Moor are only variations of the earlier 
villain-hero “who, for a selfish end, wilfully and deliberately 
violates standards of morality sanctioned by the audience or 
ordinary reader.” And although Mrs. Radcliffe to a certain 
extent changed and added to the character—at least in the case 
of Schedoni—the type which she handed down to Byron was, 
after all, the type which had flourished in that earlier Romantic 
period, the Elizabethan Renaissance. 

It is hardly necessary here to enter upon an elaborate com- 
parison of Mrs. Radcliffe and Byron in their treatment of the 
‘‘villain-hero,” for the resemblance has often been noted. It will 
be sufficient to remark that both writers make their characters 
conform closely to the idea of villainy which Mr. Boyer gives 
in his definition quoted above. With both of them, too, this 
character has become the protagonist; usually the main interest 
of the poem or the novel centres in him. Byron, perhaps, 
emphasizes specially the spirit of revolt against society, of 
rebellion against the ordinary conventions of life. But his 
villain-heroes have all the qualities of Mrs. Radcliffe’s: they are 
selfish and unscrupulous; they have great personal strength 
and are brave even to rashness; they have a fierce and for- 
bidding manner which inspires dread in all around them; and 
often a dark mystery conceals their early life. There seems 
little doubt that the character which Mrs. Radcliffe had 
inherited from the Elizabethan plays, modified by the German, 
was in large measure responsible for the “Byronic hero”’ who 
had such vogue in the early nineteenth century. It may even 
have influenced somewhat Byron’s conception of himself. We 
are told that Lewis, on reading The Mysteries of Udolpho, 
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naively imagined that he saw in the grim Montoni a likeness 
to himself. Byron seems to have had in him something of the 
same tendency to think himself more fascinatingly wicked than 
he was; although in his case, unfortunately, less effort of the 
imagination was required. The Byronic hero was an expression 
of the author’s personality as he felt it, and he seems to have 
felt himself more of a moral outlaw, more of a rebel against con- 
ventions, than he actually was. 


I have not loved the world; nor the world me,— 
But let us part fair foes. 


Byron’s heroes, as truly as Marlowe’s, are in arms against the 
world. In their egotism, their lust for power, even their love of 
wandering and adventure, they suggest the spirit of the Renais- 
sance. 

Lewis’s Monk, of course, is an extreme example of this type 
of villain. His character is drawn with more psychological skill. 
than any of Mrs. Radcliffe’s, but he frankly owned his obligation 
to her. Scott owed much to both Mrs. Radcliffe and Lewis, 
though the tone of his mind was too healthy to allow him to 
follow them very far, and his main interest did not lie, usually, 
in the portrayal of crime. Marmion is the character which 
perhaps shows most plainly the influence of the villain-hero type. 
Shelley, in his early romances, gives us romanticisra run mad. 
Zastrozzi reads like a burlesque; it seems impossible that anyone 
should have written it with any serious artistic purpose. But 
we know that Shelley in his youth devoured the books of Mrs 
Radcliffe and her followers, and perhaps it is not strange that 
the untrammeled imagination of a boy, subjected to such a 
course of reading, should produce wild results. In his later 
work, Shelley’s heroes show the characteristic noticed in Byron’s 
—the spirit of revolt against the conventions of society. 

Indeed, we may say that the villain-hero, after he was handed 
over by Mrs. Radcliffe to the later Romanticists, was definitely 
modified by the social theories of the time, and returned more 
or less to the original conception of Marlowe—the man who 
takes up arms against the world. The influence of this character 
persisted in early nineteenth century novels, and was shown by 
an interest in criminal themes. Through the work of Bulwer 
Lytton and Dickens this interest in crime is continued. In 
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American literature direct influence is shown in the novels of 
Charles Brockden Brown and in the work of Poe and Haw- 
thorne, the last two, of course, carrying the theme into the realm 
of psychology. 

The interest which seemed to have scattered over criminal 
themes in general was concentrated again in a definite hero 
type, in the work of the Bronté sisters. Here we have a curious 
manifestation of the earlier spirit, and a curious difference of 
result. Charlotte, trying to attain a certain degree of realism 
and to approach the tone of everyday life, made Rochester 
unconvincing and created what has rather aptly been called 
the “gorilla type” of hero. Emily’s Heathcliffe, on the contrary, 
is a wonderful conception. He, like the earlier villains, shrinks 
at nothing to attain his ends; he brushes away “human flies’’ 
with brutal unconcern. But there is one variation from the 
earlier type; he is moved, not by worldly ambition but by a 
great and consuming passion for the woman who cheats him 
out of what she knows is rightfully his. Wuthering Heights 
is a story of revenge, and so quite in the Elizabethan mood; 
but the revenge is spiritual rather than earthly. 

What I have attempted to say in this brief discussion is that 
the Elizabethan villain-hero did not cease to exist when the 
Elizabethan playwrights had finished their work. The so-called 
“Gwthic” novelists and especially Mrs. Radcliffe as their 
strongest representative, brought him forward again, and 
handed him on to later Romanticists like Byron and Shelley. 
Through these men, once more, he influenced the general course 
of literature and played his part in the development of the nine- 
teenth century novel. Whether he will have another period of 
activity is uncertain. The modern psychologist is apt to look 
for more complexity of motive. But at least, his career so far 
is an interesting example of a recurring literary tradition. 

Crara F. McINTyRE 


XLI. SHELLEY AND THE EMPIRE OF THE NAIRS 


In the year 1793, James Lawrence, an Englishman living on 
the Continent, contributed to Wieland’s Deutsche Merkur an 
essay on what he called the “Nair system of gallantry and 
inheritance.” The system was highly Utopian. Its main ideas 
were so distinctly different from those of even the radical 
philosophers and theorists, that the essay must have attracted 
considerable attention. We know from Wieland’s footnotes in 
the Merkur that he was interested. 

Lawrence, apparently encouraged by the reception of his 
essay, developed the ideas of the “‘system’’ and gave them con- 
crete application in a “romance,” which he finished in 1800. 
Schiller approved (Lawrence says in the preface of his English 
edition) and Unger received it, on Schiller’s recommendation, 
into the Journal der Romane for 1801, with the title Das Paradies 
der Liebe (afterwards as Das Reich der Nairen). Lawrence was 
in France in 1803, and there published a French transiation in 
book form, L’Empire des Nairs. Finally, in 1811, Thomas 
Hookham of London brought out an English version of essay 
and romance, entitled the Empire of the Nairs, or the Rights o; 
Women. 

As a part of the literature of an age which produced Holbach, 
Condorcet, Mary Wollstonecraft, and Godwin, the essay on 
the Nair system and the “romance” which accompanies it are 
very interesting documents, deriving something from both the 
Vindication of the Rights of Women (1792) and Political Justice 
(1793).! They embody a utopian scheme more clearly conceived 
than that of Pantisocracy, which was almost exactly con- 
temporary. Yet, strangely, the English version of Lawrence’s 
work is very nearly inaccessible. References to it are few. 
The most important may be found in a little known thesis of 


1 The essay appeared in the Merkur in June. Godwin’s book had been 
published four months earlier. From it Lawrence may have obtained the idea 
of free love as an encouragement to companionship and loyalty of the sexes 
(ii, 497—452). From Mary Wollstonecraft, to whom he alludes several times, 
he seems to have got little directly, except the idea of educating boys and girls 
together, so as to make them companions from early youth. 
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Dr. D. J. Macdonald,? who cites parts of Queen Mab and 
Rosalind and Helen as evidences of the influence of the book 
on Shelley; and in a recent article by Professor W. E. Peck,’ 
who points out the marriage of a brother and sister, and several 
other minor incidents in the story, to show its effect upon 
Laon and Cythna. Much of the influence of both essay and 
romance upon Shelley remains to be shown. In this paper an 
attempt will be made to give students of Shelley a better idea 
of the contents of Lawrence’s book, and to exhibit more fully 
its remarkable effects upon the poet’s life and work. 

It was sometime in 1812 that Shelley applied to Hookham for 
a copy of Lawrence’s poem, Love, an Allegory. This poem, which 
had been printed but once in England, although issued several 
times on the continent, was out of print. So Hookham asked 
Lawrence to send Shelley his own copy. The author of the Nair 
system did as requested, and received a letter from Shelley, 
dated August 17, 1812—written from Lynmouth, where he 
was living with Harriet and Elizabeth Hitchener. To thank 
Lawrence for lending him the poem was Shelley’s chief object 
’ in writing the letter; but in the course of it he made one of the 
two references to the Empire of the Nairs: 


Your Empire of thé Nairs, which I read this spring, succeeded in making me a 
perfect convert to its doctrines. I then retained no doubts as to the evils of 
marriage—Mrs. Wollstonecraft reasons too well for that; but I had been dull 
enough not to perceive the greatest argument against it, until developed in the 
Nairs, viz., prostitution both legal and illegal. 

I am a young man not yet of age, and have been married a year to a woman 
younger than myself. Love seems inclined to stay in the prison, and my only 
reason for putting him in chains, whilst convinced of the unholiness of the act, 
was a knowledge that, in the present state of society, if love is not thus villain- 


* Macdonald, The Radicalism of Shelley and Its Sources, 1912. 

3 Mod. Lang. Notes, XL, (Apr. 1925), 246-9. For other references, see 
Shelley Memorials, 1859, p. 49; Pros: Works, 1880, III, 345; Medwin (ed. of 
1913) p. 96 n.; and Hogg’s Life of Shlley, 1858, II, 314. 

* Shelley wrote: ‘I need not say how much I admire ‘Love,’ and little as the 
British public seems to appreciate its merits ....”” Medwin, in his Memoir 
of Shelley, first published in the Athenaeum, 1832 (p. 502) quoted Shelley as 
saying, “I abhor seduction as much as I adore love. ... .”” Lawrence, in the 
Etonian Out of Bounds, 1834, tactfully referred to Medwin’s garbled version as 
an “intended original” of the letter, but Forman was probably nearer the truth 
when he suggested that Medwin trimmed the phrases to suit himself (Prose 
Works, London, 1880, III, 346, n.). 
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ously treated, she, who is most loved, will be treated worse by a misjudging 
world. In short, seduction, which term could have no meaning in a rational 
society, has now a most tremendous one; the fictitious merit attached to 
chastity has made that a forerunner of the most terrible of ruins, which, in 
Malabar, would be a pledge of honour and homage. .... 


The letter which contained this passage, Shelley enclosed in 
one addressed to Hookham, in which he said, “I should esteem 
it as a favour if you would present the enclosed letter to the 
Chevalier Lawrence. I have read his Empire of the Nairs; nay, 
have it. Perfectly and decidedly do I subscribe to the truth of 
the principles which it is designed to establish.” 

That the “System of the Nairs” had made a deep impression 
on Shelley’s mind, no one acquainted with the foregoing letters 
and familiar with Lawrence’s book can doubt. Whether it 
changed his opinions or merely confirmed him in them, the 
Empire of the Nairs contained a message for Shelley, which 
neither the work of Mary Wollstonecraft nor that of Godwin 
had brought to him. 


Tue NAIR SystEM OF GALLANTRY AND INHERITANCE 


Lawrence condensed the essay which had appeared in the 
Merkur, and used it as a preface for his novel. In this preface, 
which was an exposition of the “System of the Nairs,” Lawrence 
said his work was designed to show the possibilities of a nation’s 
reaching the highest civilization without marriage. He went on 
to exhibit the advantages of the Nair system in ensuring 
indubitable birth, in favoring population, the rights of women, 
and the active genius of men. 


It is the privilege of the Nair lady to choose her lover and change her lover as 
often as she pleases. . . .. The Nairs recognize that every pleasure ceases when 
it becomes a duty; and they maintain that there is no more reason for enacting 
that a man should love a woman tomorrow because he loves her to-day than 
there would be in compelling a man to dance at the next ball with his partner 
at the last. 


Lawrence conceived of Malabar, the land occupied by the Nairs, 
as a country where marriage was unknown—marriage, he 
thought, being ordained for the comfort of man alone, and too 
much the result of the Mosaic tradition that woman is the 
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hand-maid of man.§ The non-existence of marriage in Malabar 
resulted in the liberty and happiness of both sexes. “For it is 
easier,” said the author, “for every woman to find a lover and 
every man a mistress than for either to secure a partner for life. 
There are few old maids or bachelors under the Nair system. 
And every female lives happily uncontrolled by man, enjoying 
every freedom which in other countries man alone may enjoy.” 

The second distinguishing principle of the Nair system was 
that of inheritance through the female line. When a woman 
died, her possessions were divided equally among her children. 
The possessions of her daughters descended in like manner to 
their offspring; those of her sons fell at their decease to their 
sisters’ children, The name “father” was unknown to the Nair 
child. 

The Empire of the Nairs was a militaristic nation. The 
business of men was fighting—chiefly against the Moham- 
medans. When the call to arms came, men could spring into 
battle unhindered by “children in the path of glory.” Thus the 
armies of the Nairs were ever invincible. Even the Samorin 
and other princes had no heirs other than their sisters’ children, 
so that, having no family ties, they followed their uncles into 
battle without hesitation. The one interest of men was warfare, 
just as the sole ambition of women was motherhood. 

Education in this ideal state was taken care of by the women, 
all of whom were educated to such an extent that they might 
superintend the training of the children. “There are many 
things a woman need not study,” says Lawrence, “but there is 
nothing she should be hindered from knowing.” Boys and girls 
in Malabar were educated together in public schools of the 
sort proposed by Mary Wollstonecraft in the Edinburgh Review 
of 1810. Lawrence noted that such education would be im- 
possible in England at that time (1811) because of the prevailing 
ideas of chastity. 


THE ROMANCE 


The Narrative may be divided into two parts: the first made 
up of the experiences of De Grey, an Englishman who found 


5 Malabar, the country of the Nairs, was evidently the west coast of British 
India, often referred to by the author as “Indostan.”’ Its capital was “Imperia! 
Calicut.” The practice of polyandry among the Nayars of Malabar is well 
described in Westermarck’s History of Human Marriage, N. Y., 1922, iii, 13-141. 
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his way to Malabar, and the second, of incidents that occurred 
when De Grey took a prince of the Nairs to England. Both 
parts illustrate at great length the absurdity of English customs 
and laws (as well as those of many other nations) especially in 
regard to marriage and inheritance, in contrast with the freer 
and more natural management of things in Malabar. Although 
the romance adds little to the utopian scheme set forth in the 
preface, it does develop in greater detail many of the important 
points. A few typical incidents will show the character of the 
story. 

De Grey, while travelling with English companions on horse- 
back, became lost, and at length found himself in the land of 
the Nairs. He met the Countess of Raldaban, also riding, 
accompanied by her son and youngest daughter. Whenthe 
daughter was presented to him by the Countess, the gallant 
De Grey said, “Rather say your youngest sister!” But (says 
Lawrence) “she understood not the compliment, for ‘mother’ 
is the most respected title a woman can bear in Indostan.” The 
Countess invited De Grey to the royal castle. On his way, he 
learned from his guide that all the people of Malabar were 
happy and prosperous, and enjoying the fruit of their labor. 

Arrived at the proud castle of Virnapor, De Grey was received 
by the Samorin (Emperor) with the “hospitality of ancient times 
to his maternal hall.” De Grey met the Court ladies; he was 
charmed by their beauty and disturbed by the simplicity of 
their dress. He learned that the Samorin was training a nephew 
to take the sceptre from him. This prince had no sister, there- 
fore there would be a break in the line which had ruled for 
centuries—the crown always passing from uncle to nephew 
(the son of a sister). 

A trumpet flourish called them to the banquet, for (says 
Lawrence) “nothing is so dear to the Nairs as the customs of 
their fore-uncles in the days of chivalry.” In the general con- 
versation at the table, the Samorin and the nobles were shocked 
to learn that in England the King’s own children inherited the 
crown and titles. ‘Perhaps cocks lay eggs in your country?” 
they asked. Again, as he told them of English customs, they 
inquired—“Are ye a Mahometan?” This was a significant 
question, for the Nairs were represented as always at war with 
the Mohammedans, because of the latters’ enslavement of 
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women. De Grey begged his hosts not to be disgusted with the 
English for their treatment of women. ‘Rather pity us,” he 
said, “as victims of our own prejudices. Our religion, or rather 
our jurisprudence, cruel as the Mahometan, though less partial 
in its barbarity, tyrannizes equally over both sexes. The birds 
of the air and the beasts of the field may change their mates; 
to man alone, the lord of creation, is denied this liberty.” 

In the long galleries of the Castle, under the name of each 
royal mother were the names and number of her children; under 
the name of every prince, the number of his victories in the 
field. Many pictures hung on the walls, illustrative of national 
triumphs over slavery and oppression. In one, for example, a 
knight of the Nairs battled a host of polygamists, while the 
trembling sultanas (whom he was attempting to rescue from 
slavery) prayed for the success of their champion. Another 
represented the delivery of a whole harem of suffering maidens 
by the prowess of one Nair knight—bars and bolts were burst, 
and “Veils, those degrading badges of slavery, rent asunder.” 

De Grey began to doubt his own proud ancestry, as he tarried 
in the Empire of the Nairs. He could not but contrast this land 
with England, where women were treated as slaves, yet during 
courtship exalted and puffed up with flattery. There, prudery 
and false modesty were encouraged; in Malabar, you could ask 
any woman to love you at any time, and be sure of gracious 
compliance or polite refusal, and no hard feelings in any case. 
One day De Grey was attempting to explain to the Countess 
of Raldaban the meaning cf “chaperone.” ‘Another English 
absurdity!”’ she exclaimed in disgust. “It seems that ye Euro- 
peans endeavor by all possible means to render your women 
simpletons.” De Grey began to feel that he was making himself 
ridiculous among the Nairs, and so allowed the Countess to 
help him with a course of “social lectures,” from which he 
derived further information about these people. 

The Empire of the Nairs was ruled by the family of Seramis. 
The Emperor was the Samorin; the eldest princess, whether 
mother, sister, niece, aunt, or cousin, was the Samorina—in 
memory of Samora, the first great Samorina, who led their fore- 
mothers out of bondage. The Empire was divided into provinces, 
each governed by a prince of high nobility; each province was 
made up of the manors of counts or barons or the gentry of the 
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Empire. And from Emperor to the humblest lord, every one 
at his decease was succeeded by his eldest sister’s son. Thus, as 
no two families could be allied, when a family was extinct, its 
possessions reverted to its liege-lord, who conferred them on a 
new one. Hence, no family could become powerful for its 
political rank; and when an hereditary dignity was conferred 
upon a man, it was entailed upon the body of his mother, instead 
of (as in Europe) on his own heirs—which are in fact the heirs 
of his wife. There were no fore-fathers in Malabar—only 
fore-mothers and fore-uncles. 

Innocence was protected by very severe laws. When boys 
and girls became of age, they were officially declared mature at 
an interesting ceremony, in which the Samorina bound each of 
the girls with a green band (symbol of hope) and girded on 
the sword of each boy with the words, “Nephew of Heroes, 
defend with this sword the rights of women.” From this time 
the youth belonged to the state, which might demand his 
services. It was not customary for men to possess houses. They 
lived with their female relatives or their mistresses. Of course, 
the Emperor and officials of state had their palaces, but these 
were public buildings. Each woman in the Empire received a 
sum of money out of the public treasury according to the number 
of her children. “‘A woman rich in children could never be poor.” 

Such are some of the significant ideas and incidents in the 
story of the Nairs, which Shelley perused with enthusiasm. 


INFLUENCES ON SHELLEY’S WoRK AND CONDUCT 


By his own statement, Shelley read the Empire of the Nairs 
in the spring of 1812, and at that time he was certainly engaged 
with Queen Mab. Accordingly, we turn first to this poem for 
signs of direct influences. The following are obvious: 

1. Queen Mab, V, 189—‘Even love is sold..... 7 
In his long note on this sentence, Shelley expresses emphatically 
the opinion that the very essence of love is liberty, that love 
withers under constraint—that any law which binds man and 
woman to cohabitation one moment after they cease to love 
each other is intolerable tyranny. He declares that the connec- 
tion of the sexes is sacred as long as it contributes to the comfort 
of both parties; when it no longer does this, there is nothing 
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immoral in separation. Of course these ideas may have had 
other sources than the Empire of the Nairs, but there is a 
suggestive likeness in Shelley’s 


. ... there is no more reason in enacting that a man should love a woman 
tomorrow because he may love her today, than there would be in compelling a 
man to dance at the next ball with his partner at the last..... 


Again, Shelley’s unqualified declaration 


That which will result from the abolition of marriage will be natural and right 
because choice and change will be exempted from restraint. .... 


must have been to some extent the result of his enthusiastic 
acceptance of the system of the Nairs, for Lawrence says, 


It is the privilege of the Nair lady to choose her lover and change her lover as 


Finally, the passage in his letter to Lawrence— 


. . .. [ had been dull enough not to perceive the greatest argument against 
ie (marriage) uitil developed in the \Nairs, viz., prostitution both legal and 


indicates beyond a doubt that one part of his note was inspired 
by Lawrence’s book. 


Prostitution is the legitimate offspring of marriage and its accompanying 
errors. Women, for no other crime than having followed the dictates of natural 
appetite, are driven with fury from the comforts and sympathies of society... . . 
Meanwhile the evil is twofold. Young men, excluded by the fanatical idea of 
chastity from the society of modest and accomplished women, associate with 
. . .- Vicious and miserable beings, destroying thereby all those exquisite and 
delicate sensibilities whose existence the cold-hearted worldlings have denied; 
annihilating all genuine passion, and debasing that to a selfish feeling which 
is the excess of generosity and devotedness. 


Shelley’s note is too long to quote in full, but I believe it is not 
overstating the matter to say that the whole of it was influenced 
by the Empire of the Nairs.® 


* Macdonald quotes some of these excerpts from Queen Mab, but I have 
thought it wise to include them together with the others. 


To promise forever to love the same woman is not less absurd than to 
promise to believe the same creed. .... 
and Lawrence’s 
often as she pleases. ... . 
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2. In the text of Queen Mab (IX, 87-92) we read— 


No longer prostitution’s venomed bane 

Poisoned the springs of happiness and life; 

Woman and man, in confidence and love, 

Equal and free and pure together trod 

The mountain paths of virtue, which no more 

Were stained with blood from many a pilgrim’s feet. 


This, also, we may safely regard as inspired by the Empire 
of the Nairs. 

3. It is a notable fact that the Knights of the Phoenix, the 
warriors of Malabar, were constantly at war with the polygam- 
ists, the Mohammedan enslavers of women. Many references 
to the Mahometans, in the Empire of the Nairs, emphasize over 
and over again the idea that the followers of Mohammed were 
by far the greatest offenders against female liberty or the 
equality of the sexes. It is not difficult, then, to connect the 
Empire of the Nairs with Shelley’s poem of 1817, originally called 
Laon and Cythna, or the Revolution of the Golden City,—a title 
later changed to the Revolt of Islam. Ina letter to his publisher, 
Shelley said: “The scene is supposed to be laid in Constan- 
tinople and modern Greece, but without much attempt at 
minute delineation of Mahcumetan manners.” As a matter of 
fact, with the knowledge that Shelley read the Empire of the 
Nairs less than five years before, we can easily: see that “Islam” 
may have been in Shelley’s mind a general term of reference to 
all lands where women were oppressed by uncongenial marriage 
bonds. And more important, it carried the suggestion—derived 
from the Nairs—that Mohammedan countries symbolized 
especially the tyranny of man over the other sex. Certainly, 
from Canto II to the end, the contents of the poem have a 
very suggestive likeness to the contents of Lawrence’s “‘ro- 
mance.” Cythna’s liberation of the Golden City cannot but 
suggest the story of how the first great Samorina founded the 
Empire of the Nairs; Canto VII, containing Cythna’s account 
of her terrible experiences in the harem of Othman 


Where like a Spirit in fleshly chains she lay 
Struggling. .... 


Canto VIII, a long narrative of Cythna’s freeing the shipload 
of beautiful maidens destined for the slavery of the harem; 
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and much of Canto IX also reinforce the impression that 
Shelley must have been influenced by reminiscences of the Nair 
warriors, who battled always against the polygamists for the 
rights of women. 

Only a detailed comparison of the poem with Lawrence’s book 
will adequately demonstrate Shelley’s obligation. To indicate 
to what a great extent the thought of the poem paralleled that 
of the novel, I can only point out a few lines: 


II, 1045—“‘Can man be free if woman be a slave?” 


II, 985—“Cythna mourned with me the servitude 
In which the half of mankind were mewed 
Victims of lust and hate, the slaves of slaves.” 


VIII, 3315—“Woman!—She is his slave, she has become 
A thing I weep to speak—the child of scorn.” 


IV, 1585—Cythna’s freeing of the ‘“Wild-eyed women from their luxurious 
dungeons” reminds one of the pictures on the walls of Virnapor 
Castle, the royal palace of the Nairs. 


V, 2229—The Nairs frequently reminded De Grey that by the law of marriage 
in England man and woman were equally enslaved; Shelley says, 
“Man and woman, 
Their common bondage burst, may freely borrow 
From lawless love a solace for their sorrow.” 

To be sure, the general theme of the Revolt like that of the 
Empire of the -Nairs, was somewhat more comprehensive than 
the freeing of women from the indignities and terrors of 
polygamy. But the actual substance of each is made up of 
narrative largely concerned with the tyranny of the harem. 
In each are incidents to show that the respective authors used 
the customs of the Mohammedan world to illustrate vividly 
the abuses women must suffer where the sexes are not free and 
equal. 

Shelley expressed his views of the evils of marriage in other 
poems, in particular, Rosalind and Helen and Epipschidion. 
These later expressions are more general, however, and in most 
of them little tangible influence of the Empire of the Nairs can 
be seen. Future students of this interesting book may be able 
to add considerably to our present knowledge of Shelley’s 
indebtedness. It seems wise here to confine ourselves to the most 
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obvious of the parallels which indicate the influence of the Nair 
system on the poet’s thought. 

In conclusion, it ought to be remarked that Shelley’s conduct 
as well as his poetry may have been modified to some slight 
extent by his reading of Lawrence’s work, in the spring of 1812. 
He was then a boy of barely twenty years. Although, in later 
life, he fails to mention the Empire of the Nairs, there is no 
reason for doubting the sincerity of his repeated assertion, in 
1812, that he had subscribed whole-heartedly to the principles 
it was designed to establish. I do not need to dwell on the 
events of his life which followed this declaration. I need only 
point out his strange conduct toward Elizabeth Hitchener 
and—a few months later—his virtual desertion of Harriet for 
a more congenial mate. That such incidents and relationships 
followed his reading of the Nairs seems significant. Shelley had 
read Mary Wollstonecraft and Godwin; the Empire of the 
Nairs revealed such theories as theirs, put into practice under 
ideal conditions, and promoting the welfare and happiness of all 
concerned. From them he received the abstract theory; in the 
Nairs he found theory made concrete and convincing by detailed 
application to human affairs. 

Thus the system of the Nairs appears to be an important 
source of Shelley’s ideas regarding marriage. Lawrence’s book 
gave him at least one new angle of the subject, which he made 
use of in Queen Mab. It possibly furnished him with suggestions 
regarding Mohammedanism as the symbolic foe of freedom and 
equality. That sucha book was published in England in 1811 
and was read by Shelley is important, for it helps us to under- 
stand the views and conduct of the youthful poet, during those 
eventful years of his life, 1812-1814. 

WALTER GRAHAM 


XLII. THE INDEBTEDNESS OF OLIVER TWIST TO 
DEFOE’S HISTORY OF THE DEVIL 


In no other novel of Dickens is there presented so sinister a 
picture of evil as in Oliver Twist. It was Dickens’ first and last 
excursion ipto that underworld which he describes with such 
psychological truth and objective unreality. His other novels 
do, indeed, contain villains and murderers but they become 
less and less melodramatic and more realistic until we have a 
Mademoiselle Hortense and Julius Slinkton drawn from life. 
The prototype of Fagin in Oliver Twist may have been Ikey 
Solomons, a celebrated fence of Dickens’ own day. Had 
Dickens followed the same method in depicting Solomons as he 
used in drawing Mrs. Manning, the original of Mademoiselle 
Hortense, the result would have been a realistic presentation of 
a criminal. But he has invested Fagin, Bill Sikes, the Artful 
Dodger, and their companions in crime, with a quality of horror 
whico Mr. Pugh says lends them “something of the hectic 
effect of leering, grinning devils in red torment. Fagin, the 
arch-devil, though he is limned in the fewest possible words, 
stands forth lurid and malignant as the figure of Satan in 
medieval pageantry.” It is this satanic quality which par- 
ticulary distinguishes the villains in Oliver Twist from those in 
Dickens’ other works. 

It is interesting to determine, if possible, how this sinister 
effect is produced and what may have influenced its conception. 


- It is not the result of a detailed and realistic picture of cut- 


throats in scenes of degradation and vice. On the contrary 
Fagin and his followers pass belief, if viewed objectively. It is 
the psychological truth of their reaction to their evil deeds, 
and the effect of crime upon character which produces the result. 
In the story of Fagin and his accomplices there is developed a 
psychology of crime which shows the subtle power of evil-doing 
in undermining character until finally the evil-doer becomes 
the living embodiment of sin, and takes on the characteristics 
of that arch-prompter of sin, the Devil. This exposition of sin 
in its effect upon the individual so closely parallels the philos- 


1 E. Pugh, Charles Dickens’ Originals, N. Y., 1912, p. 249. 
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ophy of sin in Defoe’s History of the Devil that it seems probable 
that Dickens may have been influenced by Defoe’s work. 

The first instalment of Oliver Twist appeared in Bentley’s 
Magazine in February 1837, simultaneously with the last half 
of Pickwick, and Dickens was not “even by a week,” Mr. Foster 
says, “in advance of the printer with either.’”? Owing to a 
dispute between the author and Mr. Bentley the publication 
of Oliver Twist was discontinued in the summer of 1837. It was 
resumed in the fall of the same year, and not completed until 
March 1839, six months after the first edition in book form had 
appeared. We not only have Mr. Forster’s statement that 
Dickens was not even by a week in advance of the printer in 
the composition of “Oliver,” but as late as July 15, 1838, 
Dickens wrote to Mr. Serjeant Talfourd: “It is indispensably 
necessary that “Oliver Twist” should be published in three 
volumes in September next. I have only just begun the last 
one, and having the constant drawback of my monthly work 
shall be sadly harassed to get it finished in time, especially as I 
have several very important scenes (important to the story I 
mean) yet to write.” 

While Oliver Twist was appearing serially in Bentley’s 
Magazine, and a year before its publication in book form, 
Dickens read the History of the Devil. In a letter written 
November 3, 1837, he says: ‘What a capital thing it is! 
I bought it for a couple of shillings yesterday morning and have 
been quite absorbed in it ever since.”* In the same letter he 
speaks of the difficulty he is having, while on vacation, in 
keeping his “hands off Fagin and the rest of them in the 
evening.” 

Defoe’s philosophy of sin as expressed in the History of the 
Devil concerns itself with the manner in which the Devil 
manifests himself through human agency, and the effect upon 
mankind of his methods. He represents the Devil as seldom 
assuming visible form, but as working through men, in the 
manner of an evil spirit to secure his own ends. “He finds it for 
his purpose not to appear in person, except very rarely, and 
then in disguise, but to act all the rest in the dark, under the 

? Forster, Life of Charles Dickens, Phila., 1872, I, 121-22. 

* Letters of Charles Dickens, N. Y., n.d. I, 13. 

* Forster, Life of Charles Dickens, I, 139. 
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vizor of art and craft, making use of persons and methods 
concealed.’’* Like Milton’s Satan, he expresses himself in action. 
His angels and instruments are abroad in every town and city; 
thousands of the satanic host fill the air, and in every hamlet his 
emissaries are doing business, making use of scoundrels, beggars 
and vagabonds. “Thieving and robbing, trick and cheat are 
part of the craft of his agency, and of the employments which 
it is his business to encourage.’® The manifestation and effect 
of the Devil’s work is to transform men so that they become in 
truth devils. This transformation is accomplished by degrees 
when men become slaves to passion and covetousness. _Else- 
where he “acts with them immediately and personally by a 
magnificent transformation, making them mere devils to them- 
selves, upon all needful occasions, and devils to one another 
too, whenever he....has need of their service.””? When 
revenge and passion lead men to commit murder, lay plots 
and snares for the lives of their enemies and thirst for blood, 
it is because the Devil has put their souls into a violent ferment 
and they are “‘precipitated into mischief and at last into ruin.’”* 
Men sell themselves to the Devil and every crime committed 
puts them further in his power, until, having been detected in 
capital crime, they are thrown into prison, tried, convicted and 
executed, and Satan with all his skill, is powerless to unlock 
their fetters, much less the prison door. 

Fagin and his band of thieves offer such material, as, accord- 
ing to Defoe, the Devil delights to work through for the fulfill- 
ment of his designs. In “the old shrivelled Jew” is revealed a 
character truly satanic. He is “a curiosity of ugliness’? whose 
villainous-looking and repulsive face at times assumed “an 
expression of villany perfectly demoniacal.” He is avaricious, 
crafty, cunning, wily and wears a look of ‘devilish anticipation.” 
He is frequently spoken of as “the old gentleman” and “the 
merry old gentleman,” a well-known euphemism for the 
Devil. Nancy calls him “Devil . . . . and worse than Devil’ ;° 
and he appears in the same guise to Sikes who admonishes his 


5 Defoe, History of the Devil, Phila., 1853, p. 253. 
Ibid., p. 268. 

7 Ibid., p. 281. 

8 Ibid., p. 292. 

* Oliver Twist, N. Y., 1902, p. 431. 
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dog: “Don’t you know the devil when he’s got a great coat 
on?’”® As he sits gloating over his treasure chest of ill-gotten 
gold, he is the living symbol of avarice and covetousness. As 
Defoe says of the Devil: ‘““Thieving and robbing, trick and cheat 
are part of the craft of his agency,’””" and all of his evil deeds 
are actuated by the love of gold. “‘Avarice leads him to rob, 
plunder and destroy for money, and to commit sometimes 
the worst of violences to obtain the wicked reward.”" He 
describes his bargain with Monk, which bound him to lead 
Oliver into a life of crime, as “the man against the child for a 
bag of gold.” He falls into violent rages, like those ferments of 
the “spirits of the soul’’“ described by Defoe. As he con- 
templates his revenge for Nancy’s treachery, his face is “‘so 
distorted and pale, and eyes so red and bloodshot, that he 
looked less like a man than like some hideous phantom, moist 
from the grave, and worried by an evil spirit.”"* By his con- 
nivance at Nancy’s murder he fulfills his bargain with the 
Devil, who has led him by degrees from crime to crime, until 
having committed a capital offense, he is taken to Newgate, 
tried, convicted and executed. 

Besides the satanic conception of Fagin, Oliver Twist also 
contains incidents which recall passages in the History of the 
Devil. The most strjking of these have to do with apparitions. 
Defoe says: “Ghosts and apparitions sometimes come and show 
themselves on particular accounts; and some of these particulars 
respect doing justice, repairing wrongs, preventing mischief; 
sometimes in matters very considerable, and on things so 
necessary to public benefit, that we are tempted to believe they 
proceed from some vigilant spirit, who wishes us well.’"* These 
apparitions assume human shape and appear on particular 
occasions. 


10 Tbid., p. 168. Chapter 19 in which this reference occurs, appeared in 
Bentley’s Magazine in December, 1837, a month after Dickens had read the 
History of the Devil. This chapter marks the beginning of the sinister develop- 
ment of Fagin’s character. 

11 Defoe, History of the Devil, p. 268. 

® Tbid., p. 292. 

8 Oliver Twist, p. 177. 

4 Defoe, History of the Devil, p. 292. 

“ Oliver Twist, p. 437. 

% Defoe, History of the Devil, p. 249. 
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After the brutal murder of Nancy, Sikes fled from London to 
the country where he could get no rest day or night for the 
vision which pursued him. “Every object before him, substance 
or shadow, still or moving, took the semblance of some fearful 
thing; but these fears were nothing compared to the sense that 
haunted him of that morning’s ghastly figure following at his 
heels. He could trace its shadow in the gloom, supply the 
‘smallest item of the outline, and note how still and solemn it 
seemed to stalk along. He could hear its garments rustling in 
the leaves, and every breath of wind came laden with that last 
low cry.” When Sikes tried to sleep new torture awaited him: 
“For now a vision came before him, as constant and more 
terrible than that from which he had escaped. Those widely 
staring eyes, so lustreless and so glassy, that he had better 
borne to see them than think upon them, appeared in the midst 
of darkness; light in themselves but giving light to nothing.’””” 

The apparition was finally to cause Sikes’ death as he stood 
on the roof of his lodging, with the rope about his shoulders, in 
a desperate attempt to save himself from the mob beneath. 
“The eyes again!’’'* he cried, as he staggered, lost his balance, 
and fell from the roof, hung by the rope which was to have 
saved him. In this incident of the rope Dickens may also have 
recalled one related by Defoe, in which a man who had hanged 
himself in an attic is not cut down until nearly dead because 
his rescuers were misled by an apparition.’® 

Defoe speaks of certain apparitions “which ....came to 
detect a murderer in Gloucestershire, and others, who appeared 
to prevent the ruining an orphan, for want of finding a deed that 
was not lost.’”° In Oliver Twist may be found a reminiscence of 
this incident. The will left by Oliver’s father, in which he 
deeded Oliver half his property in case “that in his minority 
he should never have stained his name with any public act of 
dishonour, meanness, cowardice or wrong’! was burned by 
Monk’s mother. Monk, Oliver’s half-brother, in order that 
Oliver might not inherit the legacy, bribed Fagin to make a 


1” Oliver Twist, p. 451-52. 

18 Ibid., p. 479. 

1 Defoe, History of the Devil, p. 224-25. 
% Ibid., p. 257. 

® Oliver Twist, p. 485. 
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criminal of him. Through Nancy’s revelation of the plot, Oliver 
is rescued, and Monk made to confess. The letter which 
accompanied the will and other proofs of it were kept, and their 
hiding place revealed by Fagin just before his execution. 

It would seem probable that Dickens, having written the 
opening chapters of Oliver Twist in which he had introduced 
Fagin and his band of thieves, observed the kinship between 
them and the emissaries of the Devil pictured by Defoe, and 
henceforth was influenced in the development of these char- 
acters by the History of the Devil. Such recent reading of Defoe 
would account for the satanic quality—unique in Dickens’ 
writing—which invests Fagin and some of the other characters 
in Oliver Twist. 


Mari£ HamItton Law 
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XLITII. ANOTHER SOURCE FOR 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 


Charles Reade’s masterpiece, The Cloishr and the Hearth, 
gives an admirable picture of life in the Fifteenth Century. 
The reader wanders along deserted roads and through deep 
forests; he sees the inside of cottages, monasteries, inns, caves, 
and palaces; he makes the acquaintance of peasants and nobles, 
churchmen and artists, hermits and robbers. The life so 
opulently pictured is not limited to one country, but flows 
through Holland, Germany, Burgundy, and Italy. 

In the preparation of so extensive a novel, Reade carried 
on laborious researches, steeping himself in the lore of the time 
that he might render the local color perfectly. The borrowings 
must indeed have been numberless, and very many of them, 
such as those from Erasmus and Coryat, have been traced 
by Mr. Wheeler in the notes to his able edition of Reade’s 
novel.! 

In one of Reade’s letters, however, we get a hint of a source 
not detected by this careful editor: “I have got a book over 
from Paris,” declares the novelist, “two large volumes—on the 
Hotels and Taverns of the Middle Ages. I find much good 
matter in it for A Good Fight”.? A Good Fight, it must be observed, 
was the early form of The Cloister and the Hearth which appeared 
serially in 1859 in Once a Week and which Reade cut short by 
a hasty, improvised dénouement on account of a quarrel with 
' the editor. Unwilling to let the book stand in this mutilated 
form, however, the author, after more research, published it 
at full length under the title by which we know it and with 
the conclusion which he had originally intended. In another 
letter, too, Reade mentions these French volumes: “The book 
I have had over from France is long, but full of curious knowl- 
edge. I don’t despair of making A Good Fight a remarkable 
story yet, but, of course, I cannot feel sure.”* 

1 Cloister and Hearth, ed. C. B. Wheeler, Oxford Univ. Press, 1915. My 
page references are always to this edition. 

2 C. L. Reade and Compton Reade, Charles Reade (London, 1887), II, 89. 

* Op. cit., II, 91. 
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Though in his Introduction Mr. Wheeler* deplores the fact 
that neither the title nor the author of this French work are 
given, there can be very few books indeed that will answer this 
description—a large, two-volume work on medieval hotels and 
probably written in French. The Catalogue Général de la Li- 
brairie Frangaise for the years 1840 to 1875, indeed, has only 
one book answering to the description. This is the Histoire 
des Hételleries, Cabarets, Hétels Garnis, Restaurants et Cafés, 
et des Anciennes Communautés et Confréries d Hiteliers, de 
Marchands de Vins, de Restaurateurs, de Limonadiers, etc., etc. 
by Francisque Michel and Edouard Fournier, Paris, 1851. 
This work has two volumes, which, though of only ordinary 
thickness, have large pages, six and a half by ten and a half 
inches. Its cumbrous title and double authorship, moreover, 
would make Reade especially unlikely to mention them in a 
letter. Furthermore, it was published only a short time before 
Reade began writing and, hence, would be particularly desirable 
to consult, being a new authority. The only trouble, in fact, 
is that Reade speaks of a book on the hotels of the middle 
ages, whereas the work in question discusses those of all periods. 
This, however, is not'a serious objection. As a prospective 
writer on the Fifteenth Century, Reade wouid be interested in 
two parts of the book, those on the middle ages and on the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, respectively. Since these 
sections comprise rather more than half of the work, it would be 
easy to speak loosely of the whole book as treating the middle 
ages. 

Thus, so far as external indications are concerned, we should 
be inclined to take Michel and Fournier’s book as the one which 
Reade mentions. The internal similarities which we shall touch 
upon in the course of our discussion will confirm this identifica- 
tion beyond question. 

The Histcire des Hételleries is, as Reade observes, “full of 
curious knowledge.” Indeed, it often inclines to be gossipy. 


' The general conditions of the hotels of each age are described, 


and these accounts are aiversified by copious quotations from 
old authors, both in prose and verse. The whole is enlivened 
by numerous queer tales of adventure. 


‘P. vo. 
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In discussing the inns of Spain, the Histoire des Hételleries 
touches upon the adventures of Quevedo’s Pablo and, trans- 
lating Quevedo’s words, describes the mistress of an inn where 
he went as “blonde et blanche, éveillée, clignotante, un peu 
rieuse, un peu coquette. Elle zézayait quelque peu, elle avait 
peur des souris et se piquait d’avoir de jolies mains; aussi, pour 
les faire voir, elle mouchait trés souvent les chandelles et dé- 
coupait a table. A l’église, elle avait toujours les mains jointes; 
dans les rues elle avait sans cesse quelque chose 4 désigner; 
chez elle, c’était 4 tout moment une épingle 4 remettre 4 sa 
chevelure; elle jouait de préférence aux dames; elle faisait sans 
cesse semblant de bailler, afin de montrer ses dents et de se 
faire croix sur la bouche. Enfin, toute la maison n’était occupée 
que de ses mains, et tout le monde, méme ses parents, en 
était ennuyé.”> Michel and Fournier then add, speaking for 
themselves: “Une auberge tenue par une pareille mijaurée 
devait étre peu fréquentée.” 

This passage is indubitably the source of one of the inn 
episodes in The Cloister and the Hearth, where the statements 
of Quevedo are expanded into narrative.6 The landlady is 
vain of her hands and exhibits thern on all possible occasions. 
She carves the goose; she handles her hairpins; she gambles 
with the soldier Denys; she points out the sights of the town; 
she clasps her hands devoutly during grace at table. Further- 
more, she pretends to be horribly frightened by a mouse, and 
while Gerard, the hero of the book, is relating a story, she angers 
him by numerous yawns, which she feigns in order to display 
one of the omnipresent hands by raising it to her mouth. 
Everybody is sick of her foolish pranks, and the inn has ceased 
to be prosperous. Thus, the borrowing from Quevedo is proved 
beyond doubt, and this borrowing must have been made, not 
from the Spanish, but through the passage in this French book, 
for Reade speaks of the landlady repeatedly as a mijaurée,and this 
word is used only by Michel and Fournier and not by Quevedo. 

In this same episode, too, Reade has inserted some bits of 
information which come from other places in the Histoire des 


5 Hist. des Hételleries, 11, 139. The Spanish original is to be found in Fran- 
cisco Gomez de Quevedo Y Villegas, Obras (Madrid, 1852), I, 516. (Historia 
de la Vida del Buscon Llamado Don Pablos, Book II, chap. 5.) 

*P. 260 ff. 
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Hételleries, namely, the desire of inn hostesses to be great ladies, 
their consequent insistence on wearing the patrician chaperon 
of velvet on their heads, and perhaps their habit of staring 
vacantly at the courteous bows of guests.” 

At another point in the Histoire des Hoételleries we read the 
account of a traveler, Courtois d’Arras, who meets two girls 
at aninn. After eating and drinking in his company, they in- 
vite him to gamble with them and finally steal all of his money 
and make off with it. This tale probably suggested a similar 
experience, recounted, however, more naturally and with more 
spirit, in The Cloister and the Hearth. Denys, Gerard’s soldier 
friend, meets two girls and invites them to a repast at an inn. 
They next gamble with him and, finding cheating too slow a 
method of emptying his well-filled purse, at length steal the 
rest of its contents.*® 

The Histoire des Hételleries contains many pictures of low 
life, and two of these Reade has used as the basis of two descrip- 
tions in The Cloister and the Hearth. The first picture is a big 
plate opposite page 144 of the second volume of the French 
book and represents a “Troupe de Bohémiens en Voyage.” 
Reade’s description of the company of Bohemians met by 
Gerard on his wanderings is merely a verbal account of this 
picture, as is obvious from a comparison of the first plate in 
this article with the following description: 


With that came along so motley a crew as never your eyes beheld, dear 
Margaret. Marched at their head one with a banner on a steel-poin‘ed lance, 
and girded with a great long sword, and in velvet doublet and leathern jerkin, 
the which stuffs ne’er saw I wedded afore on mortal flesh, and a gay feather in his 
lordly cap, and a couple of dead fowls at his back, the which, an the spark had 
come by honestly, I am much mistook. Him followed two wives and babes on 
two lean horses, whose flanks still rattled like parchment drum, being beaten 
by kettles and caldrons. Next an armed man a-riding of a horse, which drew a 
cart full of females and children: and in it, sitting backwards, a lusty, lazy 
knave, lance in hand, with his luxurious feet raised on a holy-water pail, that 
lay along, and therein a cat, new kittened, sat glowing o’er her brood, and sparks 
for eyes. And the cart-horse cavalier had on his shoulders a round bundle, 
and thereon did perch a cock and crowed with zeal, poor ruffler, proud of his 
brave feathers as the rest, and haply with more reason, being his own. And on 
an ass another wife and new-born child; and one poor quean a-foot scarce 
dragged herself along, so near her time was she, yet held two little ones by the 


7 Hist. des Hotelleries, 75-76. The last point is in some satirical verses. 
* Hist. des H6telleries, 1, 207. Cloister and Hearth, pp. 243, 247-8, 251. 
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hand, and helplessly helped them on the road. And the little folk were just a 
farce; some rode sticks, with horses’ heads, between their legs, which pranced 
and caracoled, and soon wearied the riders so sore, they stood stock still and 
wept, which cavaliers were presently taken into cart and cuffed. And one, 
more grave, lost in a man’s hat and feather, walked in Egyptian darkness, 
handed by a girl; another had the great saucepan in his back and a tremendous 
three-footed clay pot sat on his head and shoulders, swallowing him so as he too 
went darkling led by his sweetheart three foot high.® 


Shortly afterwards, Gerard comes upon this same company 
encamped. The source of this description is the plate entitled 
“Le Camp des Bohémiens,” which is found opposite page 162 
in the second volume of the French book. In this account, to 
be sure, Reade has introduced two additional figures who have 
already appeared in his narrative, but a comparison of the 
second plate in the article with the account will show how much 
indebted he is to the picture: 


And rising after meat and meditation, and travelling forward ,we found them 
camped between two great trees on a common by the wayside; and they had 
lighted a great fire, and on it was their caldron; and, one of the trees slanting 
o’er the fire, a kid hung down by a chain from the tree-fork to the fire, and in the 
fork was wedged an urchin turning still the chain to keep the meat from burning, 
and a gay spark with a feather in his cap cut up a sheep; and another had spitted 

a leg of it on a wooden stake; and a woman ended chanticleer’s pride with 
wringing of his neck. And under the other tree four rufflers played at cards and 
quarrelled, and no word sans oath; and of these lewd gamblers one had cockles 
in his hat and was my reverend pilgrim. And a female, young and comely, 
and dressed like a butterfly, sat and mended a heap of dirty rags... .[At this 
point, Reade introduces another man, whom, together with the woman and 
the “reverend pilgrim,” Gerard had met travelling apart from the main band.] 

. «+ Natheless, we soon espied a wife set with her back against the tree, 
and her hair down, and her face white, and by her side a wench held up to her 
eye a new-born babe, with words of cheer, and the rough fellow, her husband, 
did bring her hot wine in a cup, and bade her take courage. And just o’er the 
place she sat, they had pinned from bough to bough of those neighboring 
trees two shawls, and blankets two, together, to keep the drizzle off her.'° 

No doubt Reade used in The Cloister and the Hearth many 
random bits of information drawn from the Histoire des Hétel- 
leries, but of course it is often difficult to be sure about such 
borrowings since he might just as well have come upon the same 
facts elsewhere. In a particular hostelry, Gerard is served a 
bottle of wine in which the glass is fraudulently thick toward 

* Cloister and Hearth, pp. 386 ff. Both French plates are from prints by 


Callot. 
10 Ibid., pp. 387 ff. 
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the bottom. In the French book, similarly, we have an account 
of vessels for wine with bottoms made falsely so as to contain 
less than they appeared to." Gerard remonstrates with the 
innkeeper on the deception, and the latter delivers a long 
harangue on the difficulties of the profession. He declares that 
soldiers receiving two sous a day eat two sous’ worth and drink 
besides, a point touched on in the French book.” Again, inn- 
keepers, he asserts, are blamed for keeping open during church 
service in spite of the fact that the law makes them take in 
travelers at this time, a state of affairs which may be learned 
from the Histoire des Hételleries.* The weddings of artisans, 
moreover, are attended by more people than inns can ac- 
commodate, and hence are held in the halls of the gentry, 
rented for the occasion, a practice which is also recounted in 
the French volumes. 

One inn in The Cloister and the Hearth is known as Les Trots 
Poissons, which, according to Michel and Fournier, was a 
favorite name with French hostelries.“ Less sure is the borrow- 
ing of the hotel name, The Three Moors, from Les Trois Maures."* 
Mention is likewise made in both books of the custom of writing 
guests’ accounts on the smoky ceiling of inns’? and of putting 
up the armorial bearings of distinguisked visitors.'* 

Almost surely, Reade takes from the French book the state- 
ment that Paris was attacked by wolves in 1420 and again in 
1438; in general, they ate any dead bodies they found in the 
streets and in cemeteries, and on the latter occasion they de- 
voured fourteen persons in one month-between Montmartre 
and the Porte Saint-Antoine.'® Similarly, the name of the 
merchant to whom Gerard acts as secretary, Fugger, may have 


been derived from the mention of this rich family by Michel 


and Fournier.?° 


4 Cloister and Hearth, p. 248; Hist. des Hotelleries, I, 69-70. 
" Cloister and Hearth, p. 249; Hist. des Hételleries, 1, 245. 

8 Cloister and Hearth, pp. 250 f.; Hist. des Hotelleries, I, 74. 

\ Cloister and Hearth, p. 249; Hist. des Hotelleries, 1, 340-41. 

8 Cloister and Hearth, p. 192; Hist. des Hételleries, I, 44. 
Cloister and Hearth, p. 399; Hist. des Hotelleries, I, 338. 

1" Cloister and Hearth, p. 196; Hist. des Hételleries, 1, 123. 

8 Cloister and Hearth, pp. 126, 394; Hist. des H6telleries, II, 97. 
1 Cloister and Hearth, p. 259; Hist. des Hotelleries, II, 4. 

% Cloister and Hearth, pp. 399, 408; Hist. des Hotelleries, 1, 249. 
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Again, some of the details embodied in the account of Gerard 
and his beggar master may be taken from the Histoire des 
Hotelleries. The name Bon-bec given Gerard by the beggar 
may perhaps come from plates in the French book." Another 
plate of a young man wheeling a decrepit beggar in a wheel 
barrow may be the source of his master’s idea of tying himself 
in a knot and being wheeled by Gerard through a town to excite 
pity. Finally the beggar’s great flattery may possibly come 
from the same book.” 

Three other episodes in The Cloister and the Hearth demand 
our attention, all of them episodes for which ideas are borrowed 
from the Histoire des Hételleries. In one of these, Gerard, now 
a friar, goes to an inn to reclaim a nun who has run away from 
her convent and is there leading a life of infamy. Mr. Wheeler, 
in the notes to this passage in the Oxford edition of the novel, 
expresses the belief that this episode is taken from Erasmus’ 
colloquy The Young Man and Earlot. Though there are points 
in common between these two, there is a closer resemblance 
between the scene in The Cloister and the Hearth and the excerpts 
from a medieval play by Hrosvitha entitled Abraham, which 
are contained in the Histoire des Hételleries.* The only point 


' which Reade’s episode has in common with the Erasmus col- 


loquy and not with the Abraham is the visitor’s expressing to 
the girl a wish té have a place so secret that even God cannot 
sez them. On the other hand, there are several points in the 
passage in The Cloister and the Hearth which are found in 
Abraham but not in the Erasmus colloquy. The girl is named 


Marie in the French translation of Abraham and Mary in the 


novel, and both are escaped nuns, whereas there is no indica- 
tion that the girl in Erasmus has ever been in such a walk 
of life. The protagonist is a churchman in play and novel, 
but apparently not so in the colloquy. Furthermore, in both 
Abraham and The Cloister and the Hearth, but not in Erasmus, 


" Cloister and Hearth, pp. 376 ff.; Hist. des Hételleries, the plates opposite I, 
312 and II, 368. 

= Cloister and Hearth, p. 378; Hist. des Hételleries, the plate opposite II, 84. 

% Cloister and Hearth, pp. 375, 376; Hist. des Hotelleries, 11, 142. 

Cloister and Hearth, pp. 565 ff. 

% TJ, 200 ff. The original Latin text may be found in Hrotsvithae Opera, 
ed. K. Strecker, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 169 ff. 
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he assumes the disguise of a layman and first consults the land- 
lord of the inn as to the possibility of an interview with the girl. 
Thereafter, in the course of a conversation with her, the visitor 
removes his disguise and in the argument reminds her that, 
in order to save her, he has been compelled to do actions un- 
suitable for a churchman, such as entering an inn. Finally, 
in both play and novel, after the girl has decided to return to 
her old life, she desires to take her jewels with her to sell for the 
benefit of the poor, but is persuaded by the churchman to 
abandon them. Thus, it is evident that in this episode Reade 
drew most of his points from Abraham and added only one from 
the Erasmus colloquy. 

It must be noted, moreover, that in this episode Reade works 
up his material most skilfully. He brings in the girl sooner than 
does the play and introduces a quick and telling exchange of 
speeches between Gerard and the landlord; whereas, in Abraham 
the latter remains for some time without much effect, Gerard 
and the girl are left alone in the novel, and he starts her at 
once on the way to repentance by desiring a place where God 
cannot see them, the effective borrowing from Erasmus. He 
then shows her a golden chain from che convent, and she, 
thinking he has purloined it, recoils in horror. He takes this 
propitious moment to doff his disguise and appear as a friar. 
The chain, be it noted in passing, is a most successful dramatic 
touch here and elsewhere, and is Reade’s own invention. 
In the remainder of the scene, instead of talking theology at 
considerable length as in Abraham, the cleric appeals more to 
the girl’s feelings. Finally, in taking her out of the inn, he is 
waylaid by the landlord and keeps the latter from forcibly 
retaining the girl only by threatening him with the curse of 
hell fire. The whole episode, then, is an excellent demonstra- 
tion of how an author gathers together his materials from dif- 
_ ferent sources and, by adding from his own invention and 
molding the whole, secures a scene that is dramatically most 
effective. 

Finally, of what are perhaps the two most vivid episodes in 
The Cloister and the Hearth, one probably owes its central 
thought to the Histoire des Hételleries, and the other surely 
does. 
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The central idea of the first is found in a quotation in the 
French book from an account of the life of the bandit Fetzer, 
written by himself. He relates that he was imprisoned in an 
old mill situated on the ramparts of a town. He and his com- 
panion wishing to escape made their way to the very top of the 
structure. 

Il me vint 4 l’idée que les vieilles voiles du moulin nous seraient utiles si 
nous pouvions nous en emparer sans étre apercus; nous en tirfimes en effet deux 
a nous. Avec la premiére, nous pourrons, me dis-je, nous laisser glisser jusqu’a 
la galerie qui entoure la tour a la hauteur de la meule, et avec la seconde, sauter 
jusqu’ a terre. Aussitét fait que dit: la voile fut fixée tant bien que mal au 
balcon od nous étions, et saisissant étroitment la toile dans mes bras, je me mis 
4 descendre. Le vent, par malheur, soufflait comme le diable, et une bourrasque 
qui éclata me froissa si violemment contre cette maudite muraille, que tous mes 
os en craquérent. Aveuglé par les plis de la voile, étourdi par les contusions, je 
ne savais plus oi j’étais ni ce que je faisais. Avais-je atteint la galerie? l’avais-je 
dépassée? Les forces me manquérent, mes doigts s’engourdirent et lAchérent 
prise: je tombai.* 

Thus, having reached the ground, they escaped in spite of the 
alarm given by a sentinel. 

In the episode of The Cloister and the Hearth, which is probably 
inspired by this passage,’’ Gerard strays from the merchants 
with whom he is traveling to {taly and, losing his way, takes 
refuge in an old mill. On awaking, he sees himself surrounded 
by a crowd of iuffians, who have bolted the door. He is shown 
to a sleeping ro¢m in the top of the mill where, instead of choos- 
ing the couch, he sleeps against the door to prevent anyone’s 
entering. Soon the bed falls out of sight through a trap door. 
Knowing that when they do not find his crushed body below, 
they will come up for him, he looks out the window and sees 
the sails of the mill slowly revolving. Weaving a rope of straw,”* 
he lets himself down a short distance, catches a turning sail 
and descends to the ground. Since he cannot run on account 
of hurting his leg and hears the assassins running up to his 
room, he sets the mill on fire, by means of hay and barrels of 
smuggled spirits, with the result that he escapes. 

% Hist. des Hotelleries, II, 175. Michel and Fournier aptly remark of 
Fetzer, “On ferait le plus beau roman avec l’histoire de sa vie.” 

27 402 ff. 

%* This may be suggested by the escape from prison of another bandit by 
weaving a rope of straw. The account is found within two pages of the Fetzer 
anecdote,—i.e., Hist. des Hoételleries, I, 177. 
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The mode of escape of the bandit Fetzer, as narrated in the 
French passage, is that he took two old sails, not now on the 
arms of the mill, and, after fastening them to the structure, 
climbed down, as if upon a rope. The passage, however, may 
easily be misinterpreted, at Jeast on the first reading, in that 
one may think of the sails as still on the arms of the mill and 
may thus imagine Fetzer as making his way downward by 
riding on them as they revolved. I must confess that I made 
this error myself and, on the first reading, three out of four 
friends to whom I showed the text reacted similarly. It is not 
unreasonable, then, to suppose that Reade, on perusing the 
passage for the first time, made the same mistake, or at least 
had this mode of descent suggest itself to his imaginative mind. 
If this is so—and it appears to be the easiest way of explaining 
this rather unusual adventure—we have the germ of Gerard’s 
mill experience and the most original touch in the whole affair. 
As in the previous case, however, Reade has molded this motif 
so as to get the greatest effect. He has added the proper sus- 
pense in the evil-looking rufflans and the bed dropping away 
suddenly, and, likewise, adequate motivation in Gerard’s being 
sent to the top of the mill so that he will be killed by the fall, 
in his failing to sleep on the bed so as to block the door, and in 
his hurt foot causing him to set fire to the structure. Conse- 
quently, the tensity of the whole episode is greatly heightened, 
and the reader is more inclined to accept it as a natural occur- 
rence. 

The source of the other vivid passage in The Cloister and the 
Hearth is surely the following account quoted in French trans- 
lation from the table talk of Luther: 


Conrad de Ross, secrétaire de Maximilien, homme d’un courage héroique, 
étant en voyage, s’arréta chez un héte qui était un voleur; il y recut bon accueil, 


. et il vit une jeune fille qui pleurait; il la questionna en secret, et elle lui dit qu’elle 


était forcée de résider parmi les brigands, et que l’héte, dans la nuit, donnerait 
un signal qui ferait venir des paysans des environs, instruits qu’en pareil cas 
il y avait des voyageurs a égorger et a dépouiller. Conrad se tint sur ses gardes, 
et passa la nuit tout armé; quand les paysans vinrent, il les attaqua avec l’aide 
de ses serviteurs, i] en tua plusieurs, et il emmena |’héte bien garrotté.?* 


%® Hist. des Hételleries, 1, 344-45. The original of this, in Latin and German, 
is found in Luthers Tischreden (6 vols., Weimar, 1912-21), I, 379. 
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This is clearly the central idea of the scene where Gerard and 
Denys defend themselves against a band of assassins in an 
hostelry of Burgundy.*® Being requested to pay in advance, 
Renys throws down a gold coin on the table. During supper, 
the serving maid Manon looks at Denys repeatedly and finally 
says that she will meet him after the meal. On going there, he 
finds her weeping, and at first she says nothing but that her 
sweetheart is dead. However, she soon declares that she will 
speak out clearly though she is killed for doing so, since, as 
it later is shown, Denys looks like the dead sweetheart. She 
then informs him that the landlord impelled by the sight of 
his gold, has gone for a band of assassins who will kill both him 
and Gerard in their beds. Denys now starts to go to Gerard’s 
room to warn him to flee, but just then the assassins arrive and, 
though Denys joins his friend upstairs, the two men are trapped 
there. In the treatment of the theme thus far, Reade has been 
careful to add proper motivation in the gold piece, Denys’ 
resemblance to Manon’s lover, and the arrival of the assassins 
before the friends have a chance to flee. During the rest of it, 
he uses suspense in most masterly wise. Manon has gone for 
help. Meanwhile, the friends converse in terrified whispers 
while the ruffians downstairs wait for them to go to sleep. An 
additional suspense is provided by one of the rascals being 
a stentorian-voiced giant who is known as the Abbot and 
wields a huge battle-axe in combat. However, the most note- 
worthy and original feature in the whole episode, in spite of a 
touch of the melodramatic, is that, when the friends kill the first 
man who is sent upstairs by his comrades to murder them, they 
tie him in a chair and Gerard applies phosphorus to his face, 
writing on his forehead the words La Mort. This occasions a 
dramatic situation when the other robbers see the ghastly figure, 
adds another medieval note in their belief that the corpse is 
possessed by the devil, and leads up to the interesting accusation 
of Gerard as a sorcerer. After killing several of the assassins, 
including the Abbot, the two men are saved by the soldiers 
brought by Manon, and the landlord is taken prisoner as an 
accomplice. 

A study of the Histoire des Hotelleries, then, has clearly 
proved that Reade borrowed facts about the Fifteenth Century 


* Cloister and Hearth, pp. 210 ff. 
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from its text and pictures and also derived from its pages various 
suggestions as to episodes. Moreover, our study has likewise 
thrown light on Reade’s methods of composition. It has shown 
that he used these borrowings most skilfully. The facts he wove 
into his pictures of dying medievalism, and the suggestions 
he built up with all his power of combination, invention, 
motivation, and suspense into some of the most dramatic and 
powerful scenes in the novel. 
ALBERT MorTON TURNER 


XLIV. A NEWLY DISCOVERED AMERICAN 
SONNET SEQUENCE 


The American sonnet before the Civil War is not a rich field. 
Few of our literary men had written in this difficult and con- 
ventional form. Some, like James Gates Percival and William 
G. Simms, wrote poems of fourteen lines in such eccentric 
variations as to defy classification. A few, like Jones Very or 
Park Benjamin, hid an occasional fine sonnet among numerous 
negligible ones. Some, like David Humphreys and Washington 
Allston, achieved mere mixed echoes of English originals. 
Among the major poets before the War, Bryant wrote five and 
Lowell twenty-seven sonnets. Longfellow, whose great period 
of sonnet writing was yet to come, had written but nine sonnets 
in 1861. Compared with these poets, George Henry Boker 
stands alone, both for the quality and quantity of his work. 
By his contemporaries he was regarded as the greatest American 
sonnet writer. The Book of the Sonnet,' a collection of American 
and English Sonnets, edited by Leigh Hunt and S. Adams Lee, 
is dedicated to Boker. Both in the text and introduction he is 
given more space than any other American. The editors’ 
phrase, “‘such sonnets as those of Wordsworth in English and 
George Henry Becker in American literature” indicates the 
height of his contemporary reputation. The Philadelphia Press, 
December 22, 1881, tells the story of Boker’s confusion, when 
as a young man, he attended a dinner addressed by Daniel 
Webster, who, in the midst of his discourse, acknowledged 
Boker’s presence and recited his beautiful ‘Lear and Cordelia” 
from start to finish, to illustrate a point. 

Yet all of this recognition was based upon his sonnets pub- 
lished up to the time of the Plays and Poems of 1856, a collected 
edition containing eighty-seven sonnets. The present writer 
was therefore interested to find, during an examination of 
Boker’s manuscripts,? an unpublished sequence of three hundred 

1 Boston, 1867. 

? The writer acknowledges his indebtedess to the late Mrs. George Boker, 
daughter-in-law of the poet, who graciously permitted him to use the manu- 
scripts. Since her recent death they have been transferred to the Princeton 
University Library. 
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and fourteen sonnets, the only extended sequence by an Amer- 
ican poet. Since it was composed in a period of Boker’s life 
during which only a half-dozen sonnets were published by him 
(1857-1887), it presents much new critical and biographical 
material; and best of all it is interesting because of the sonnets 
themselves. 

So little has been written about Boker that he requires some 
introduction to the present-day reader.’ The poet was born in 
Philadelphia, October 6, 1823. As a member of an old and 
wealthy family he entered into the conservative and aristocratic 
traditions which Philadelphia at that time preserved. In spite 
of the prejudices of his class, he became a poet. Yet much of 
the time and energy which he might have given to literature 
was absorbed by the demands of the social life which claimed his 
support, and also by the duties of an active public career. The 
Civil War, although it was responsible for the production of 
Poems of the War (1864) in the final analysis lessened Boker’s 
literary production. His patriotic spirit led him to take an active 
part in the founding of the Union League of Philadelphia in 
1863. From that time until 1871, he served as secretary of the 
organization, and during the war he gave all his time to the 
many patriotic projects and services organized by; the League. 
In 1871 he accepted the post of United States Minister to 
Turkey, offered by President Grant in recognition of his work 
for the Union; and the next seven years were given to the ardent 
service of the United States in Turkey and Russia. But from 
1846 until 1856, he had given the best of his time and thought 
to literature, and he never entirely relinquished his efforts. He 
labored for years, as these sonnets clearly show, under great 
disappointment and the sense of insufficient recognition. He 
was not in harmony with the spirit of his times. When the tide 
of popular interest was turning toward the realistic in drama 
and toward new forms of poetry, he turned for his material to 
romantic sources, and for his poetic forms to the Renaissance. 
It is little wonder, at a time when the realistic novel was 
establishing itself, and Dion Boucicault’s realism of the streets 


3 For a sketch of Boker’s life, see “George Henry Boker—Playwright and 
Patriot” by Arthur Hobson Quinn, Scribners, LXXIII, No. 6, and A History of 
American Drama from the Beginning to the Civil War, by the same author, Har- 
pers, 1923. 
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was popular on the stage, that the romantic tragedies of Boker 
or his Renaissance lyrical cadences seemed old-fashioned. These 
disappointments, and the demands of public duties, caused him 
in middle life to turn his most active attention away from 
literature. 

Yet Boker’s actual literary output is not meagre, even though 
the most of it was the work of some ten years. He is most widely 
known as the author of Francesca da Rimini (1855) which marks 
the height of romantic tragedy in America. It was first acted 
by E. L. Davenport; from 1882 until 1891, it was one of 
Lawrence Barrett’s most successful plays; and as recently as 
1901 it was revived successfully by Mr. Otis Skinner. In all, 
Boker published seven volumes of poetry, and six of his ten 
plays were successfully acted. His Poems of the War were 
extremely influential in the struggle to solidify opinion and to 
inspire patriotism in the flagging Union troops. His two un- 
published plays on the story of Nydia and Glaucus in Bulwer’s 
Last Days of Pompeii are of the very best of American dramatic 
blank verse, and it is to be regretted that Lawrence Barrett, 
for whom they were written, did not use them. 

The sonnet sequence which forms the subject of the present 
article includes all of Boker’s sonnets, except a few published 
fugitively, from the year after his collected edition (1856) until 
1887. In quality they are so good that no American, except 
Longfellow, can be said to rival Boker in this delicate art. - 
That Boker intended to publish the sequence is shown by the 
note on the first page of the manuscript: ‘‘Make this the first 
sonnet in the Book.” The sequence records a love affair, real 
or imaginary, which, like most of Boker’s private life, is 
shrouded in a mystery increased by conflicting rumors. The 
chief gap in the sequence occurs during the years from 1872 
to 1876 inclusive, when the pressure of his diplomatic work, as 
his unpublished letters to his friend Bayard Taylor clearly show, 
kept Boker from writing. From 1877 to 1887 there are but 
thirty-one sonnets; and these lack the homogeneity of the 
earlier sequence. The large majority, two hundred and eighty- 
three sonnets, were written from 1857 to 1871. 


4 The Bayard Taylor MSS. are in the Cornell University Library. 
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Boker, like Longfellow, was a master of the Italian form; he 
never used any other. Like his dramas, his sonnets were nourished 
in the study of Renaissance literature, in which he was interested 
all of his life. The sequence he inherited from the Renaissance; 
but further than that he caught the airy lyrical sweetness of 
his masters, and made as daring use of thé conceit and rich 
figure of speech as they had done. It is interesting to note the 
Elizabethan detachment of these poems. They seem entirely 
apart from the life which was stirring about the poet. In the 
strenuous days from 1861 to 1865, when his life was crammed 
with duties growing out of the war and his post at the Union 
League, he kept this life out of his sonnets to a surprising degree. 
Only three of them use war material, and they are the three 
published in Poems of the War. Only one other from the sequence 
has been published at all. 

It is only fair to say that these sonnets are uneven in quality. 
Yet the manuscript is in so unfinished a state that one cannot 
tell what the poet’s final judgment would have been, or how 
many he would have published. Certainly the best of them are 
very fine indeed. Sonnet 95 illustrates his per‘ection of form, 
and some of his typical faults: ° 


Death on his mission sought my Lady’s side; 
She turned her eyes, and caught him in their glance; 
Something he felt beneath his grey ribs dance, 
Unknown before, that curbed his chilly pride. 

But when she spoke, unmarked the sands did glide 
Through his dark glass, while on her utterance 
He hung supine, in a forgetful trance, 
And the red drops upon his scythe-blade dried. 

He stood unarmed; she smiled to see his plight; 
But Death, poor Death, could only grin and groan, 
Seeking for favor in my Darling’s sight. 

Then with a laugh she struck the goblin prone, 
And he crawled backward to his native night, 
Pierced with a wound more fatal than his own. 


In spite of the perfection of the form, one feels that this 
misses greatness because of the occasional triteness that 
afflicted Boker’s diction. It certainly illustrates his daring use 
of the conceit, and declares its Renaissance ancestry at almost 
every phrase. Yet there is almost always a vigorous poetic 
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imagination behind the work. His sonnets have something to 
say, and reveal a strong sense of the poetic situation. Sonnet 
159 illustrates this point so clearly that‘I quote it: 


I raise this mantling beaker to my lip, 
Filled with the dews and perfumes of the Rhine; 
The clustering bubbles proudly swell and shine, 
As on the tiny waves they rise and dip. 
Holding this precious crystal, ere I sip, 
With thirsty haste its freight of lucid wine, 
What name is worthy of the draught divine? 
With what libation shall the goblet drip? 
Breathing thy name, I hurl the glass, with all 
Its fiery essence whirled in glittering rain, 
Against the farthest corner of the wall. 
O, shattered vessel nothing shall profane 
Henceforth thy dedication, nor recall 
To meaner use thy sacred wreck again. 


Anyone who has read through the early American sonnets 
must be refreshed at such purity of form, achieving its per- 
fection without shackling the thought. More than any other 
American sonnet writer, Boker kept clear ¢he traditional uses 
of octave and sestet. Almost always the octave closes with a 
full stop and a completed thought which is then applied in some 
way in the sestet. The two sonnets just quoted are only typical 
in that respect. In general, Boker was more successful with 
the octave than with the sestet, and some of his internal climaxes 
at the eighth line are extremely effective. His use of the conceit 
is Elizabethan in its profuseness. The metaphor often runs 
throughout the whole fourteen lines, and is sometimes too 
extreme for modern taste. But I think good authority for his 
most forced conceit is to be found in the best of his Renaissance 
masters. The following octave of sonnet 29 is as typical of his 
figurative language as sonnet 95 quoted previously. 


As Cleopatra’s pearl dissolved in wine 
Made her rich draught the boast of olden days,— 
The'shame and wonder of our meaner ways, 
Who grudge the chalice to the very shrine; 

So when thy love in this poor heart of mine 
Dissolves its wealth, within my nature plays 
A richer spirit, and my drooping bays 
Sprout like the prophet’s rod, and somewhat shine. 
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If Boker occasionally slips into triteness of diction, he is 
conversely capable of rich and effective language. 
Has not use fretted passion’s palm away 
In some weak spot? Some tender and most rare 


Leaf of the morning withered in the air 
Of this hot day? 


he asks in wonder that their passion lasts. Again he aptly 
expresses his case as a somewhat fleshly lover: 


“the thoughts that upward start, 
Stoop to thy feet, and miss the way to heaven.” 


Human nature being as it is, the reader is led to speculate 
in regard to the “lady of the sonnets,” although the settlement 
of this question is not necessary to an appreciation of the sonnets 
as literature. The evidence is conflicting, and the writer does 
not pretend to a final judgment: nevertheless a statement of 
such evidence as there is may not be out of place. Boker was 
happily married. His unpublished letters to Bayard Taylor,* 
during a close friendship of thirty years, are full of the most 
tender allusions to his wife. Yet he was a figure to whom much 
contemporary gossip attached itself. This, in his letters to 
Taylor, he always spoke scornfully of, as the lot of a man of his 
position, with many personal enemies. In a letter dated 
August 22, 1865 he makes his only reference to the sonnet 
sequence. It illuminates his position somewhat: 

“Since ‘Countess Laura’ I have done nothing save to blow off an occasional 
sonnet for my own private amusement. Do you know that I have written more 
sonnets, chiefly of the amatory kind, than any one poet in the language, except 
Wordsworth, and I shall outnumber him if I keep on... . I judiciously, and 
out of regard to my reputation, keep all these to myself; designing them to 
form a portion of my “remains” to be edited by you with bawdy notes and 
illustrations to match.” 


These sonnets may be entirely ideal, as much Renaissance 
poetry was; they may address a real woman, or more than one. 
Among the sonnets are twelve “birthday sonnets,” which 
furnish a puzzling clue. In the first block of sonnets, the 
majority, between 1857 and 1871, there are two, written in 
1861 and 1862. Although they are undated, the evidence of 
the surrounding dates discloses the fact that the person ad- 


5 Bayard Taylor MSS., Cornell University Library. 
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dressed was born between October 30 and November 2. But 
in the year of the reopening of the sequence, 1877, after Boker’s 
return from the St. Petersburg mission, the birthday sonnet 
is dated June 28. The third date is February 26, the date of 
the nine® birthday sonnets written in the years from 1881 to 
1887. It might be argued from this evidence that three women 
were addressed; and yet there is no reason to believe that much 
of the sequence was not ideal or imaginary. Entire license for 
the ideal love sequence he could have obtained from his Renais- 
sance models, and the spirit of his letter to Bayard Taylor, 
already quoted, does not point to a very serious or real love 
affair as his inspiration. However, the situations are strongly 
imagined, if ideal, and every appearance of reality attaches to 
some of them. Reference is made to dangers and separations. 
“‘God’s knell” peals out to them, “Part, part! your love can have 
no common home.” His mistress is reminded of “the sweet 
trouble of thy love for me’’ and her “bare exposure on the 
martyr’s stand.” An added reality is given by the sequence of 
ideas and reference which often follows unbroken for twenty 
sonnets, linking them together in a very close way. The whole 
question is vexing, but not germane to an appreciation of the 
sonnets themselves. 

Nature, philosophy, and his art all find their places as Boker’s 
subjects, but his prevailing theme is love. His moods in love 
run the gamut of expression from exalted dignity to abjectness. 
Sometimes his mood breeds a philosophic idea, sometimes it 
allies itself with an appreciation of nature, sometimes it becomes 
physical, even sensualized. 

His sonnets of passion are extremely effective. Occasionally 
he slips into a gross mood, which is unpleasant, but generally 
he treats his subject with a frank abandon that raises it above 
the merely sensual. The following will illustrate: 


Ah! could I grow in some remote degree 
Nearer the whiteness of my darling’s love; 
By likening her, my darker self reprove 
Beneath the eyes of her calm purity; 

Drop from my soul the earth that sullies me, 
And struggling upward, if but slowly, move 
A little nearer to those lights above, 

Whose guiding rays I cannot chose but see! 


* Two of the anniversaries are celebrated by two sonnets each. 
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Even as I muse, the vision of those eyes 
Awakes the fiery current in my veins 
With longings wild, mixed thrills of joys and pains; 
Remembered kisses, burning with the dyes 
That flushed her cheeks, the struggles, sobs and sighs, 
Ere her chaste will lay vanquished in my chains. 


Perhaps the best of all his sonnets in this vein is number 16: 


Farewell once more,—and yet again farewell! 

I cannot quit thee. On thy lips I press 

A parting kiss. I cease from my caress; 

Slowly I loose thy waist; the troubled swell 
Of thy fair bosom with the sighs that tell 

Thy own emotion falls from me. I bless 

Thy downcast head; upon each lustrous tress 

Rest my poor hands, as if some sacred spell 
Were in my benediction. Then I try 

A sudden parting. Ah! how whirls my brain! 

How pang crowds pang; how pain leaps over pain! 
My purpose falters; o’er my senses fly 

Oblivious clouds; and then—J know not why— 
Lo! I am hanging on thy lips again! 


This sonnet also interestingly illustrates a general characteristic 
of Boker’s sonnets: the general conception is usually much more 
powerful than the details by which it is revealed. One feels 
in such a sonnet as this the vigorous conception of a genius 
which the execution does not quite equal. 

Other moods of love, upon which lack of space forbids di- 
lation, occupy him also. Sometimes it is a tender and quiet 
satisfaction, sometimes the sorrow of separation, sometimes a 
comparison of their case with that of lovers of old. One rather 
extraordinary sequence of seventeen sonnets, beginning with 
number 217, is an extended description of a lady. Although 
uneven, the besi of this is his most delicate and charming verse. 
And not all of love ran smoothly; there are occasional troubles. 
A protracted misunderstanding which continued during several 
_ months in 1867 gave rise to a long series of melancholy poems. 
The best, number 230, deserves quotation: 

This is a sorry ending to a thing 
We once called love, in our fatuity, 
Boasting that nothing worthier could be 
Beyond the limit of its charméd ring! 
Was it for this I set myself to sing, 
Not as a poet, as a devotee; 
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Making a marvel of what others see 

As common stuff, through my imagining? 
Today I saw thee, blushing at thy name, 

Stealing from shadow unto shadow, spread 

Like mercy’s pall around thy lustrous head; 
And all thy praise was blurred with one great blame, 

And all thy beauty was a snare to dread, 

And all of love that lasted was its shame. 


Boker’s treatment of love themes is most characteristic when 
he mixes them with an appreciation of nature or a philosophical 
concept, or both. His philosophy is prevailingly melancholy; 
love ends in tragedy, or it faces but death at last. Sonnet 
number 309 illustrates this point, and proves that the poe‘’s 
power did not leave him in his later years: 


Love sat at ease upon Time’s bony knee; 
Pulled his grey beard; paddled his finger tips 
Among his wrinkles; smote his bloodless lips; 
With rosy palms forbade his eyes to see; 
O’erturned his fatal hour-glass; wantonly 
Dulled his scythe-edge against that dart which rips 
The heart of adamant, cast gibes and quips 
Straight in his teeth,—out-mocking mockery. 
What said the phantom? Naught; he only smiled 
To be thus toyed with; held his wasting breath, 
Lest he might do some damage to the child: 
Till Love, grown weary of that pastime, saith: 
“This is too tame; my heart with joy is wild; 
Come, Father, come! let us go play with Death!” 
Of this mood, which sees death’s pall hovering above the joy of 
love, number 34 is typical: 
My length in earth would not contwin me all, 
All my ambitions, all my loves and hates— 
Those high resolves that grappled with the fates 
And aimed to lord it o’er this dusty ball. 
For, ah! my Love, the stern, imperious call 
That sundered us, a little antedates— 
A little only—the great change that waits 
Upon the tolling bell and sable pall. 


Boker’s philosophical melancholy does not always connect 
itself with love. In spite of his unassailable social and financial 


position he was a man of many troubles. He was disappointed 
as an artist; and his failure to win popular recognition cast a 
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gloom over all bis life. Besides this, for ten years of his life 
he was troubled by a lawsuit which involved his father’s honor, 
and his sensitive nature shrank beneath the unfair smirching of 
the character of this father, whom he deeply revered. The war 
also was a continual emotional burden; torn between an ardent 
patriotism and a pity for the misery on both sides, he suffered 
greatly. All of these things tinged his poetry with a melancholy 
to which he gives some beautiful expression in the sonnets. 

Although not preeminently a poet of nature, Boker had 
caught the exuberant joy of the Elizabethan in scenes of natural 
beauty, and he occasionally portrays them with a charming 
delicacy which is enhanced by his excellent technique. Out of 
the number of sonnets which resort to nature for material, 
space permits the quotation of only the octave of number 182. 
It is characteristic: 


Spring blows her fruitful breath, and swiftly curls 
Her vaporous blessings over hill and lea 
With naked arms the fair magnolia tree 
Her silver cups in Bacchic frenzy whirls. 

White violets glimmer in the grass like pearls; 
Primroses nod; and on the roaring sea 
Of the strong wind, the willow whips and twirls 
Its leafing slivers to the robins’ glee. 


Finally, it is interesting to find in these sonnets many passages 
which touch upon the poet’s art and Boker’s relationship to it. 
His immense yearning to express himself and his deep sorrow 
at his comparative failures to gain an audience are feelingly 
told; his devotion to poetry as a thing above worldly success 
or failure, a love for its own sake, is clearly expressed. By 1868 
he sees his dream of fame as folly, in number 237: 


When I consider what a time has flown, 
Shaping this planet to the thing we see, 
And what unnumbered ages yet shali be 
Graved in the annaled strata of the stone; 

When I consider what a point I own 
Within the ocean of eternity, 

And how its billows overwhelming me, 
Shall hide me wholly, and remain alone;— 

I ask what folly has beguiled the mind, 

That looks on nature, with a dream of fame 
Which shall outlive one shudder of her frame? 
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What refuge, think you, will our memories find 
In cyclic changes wrought through flood and flame, 
Before the fragments shall be recombined? 

Occasionally he reveals his literary inspiration by direct 
references to his classic models. “I almost took sad Shake- 
speare’s thought for mine’’; “To-night I walked with the grim 
Florentine”; such lines reveal his inspiration as clearly as the 
one in which he wishes his lips ‘‘o’er-ran with Petrarch’s 
sweetness.” He takes his art seriously; it is his real life: “Only 
through my art can I speak plainly.”” Again and again he de- 
plores his natural deficiencies, his inability to utter all he would. 
A contemplation of the skylark’s divine rapture is his despair: 

Oh feathered rival, if thy song could rise 
From my deep passion, what a strain would float 
Among the jealous singers of the skies! 


I regret that it has not been possible to present more ample 
selections from this long sequence of good sonnets. It is better 
work than any other American had achieved before its con- 
clusion, in spite of the fact that it probably does not represent 
the poet’s final judgment. And although, like most of Boker’s 
best work, it was born out of time, it has intrinsic merits which 
our literature is not yet rich enough to disregard. 

S. BRADLEY 
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XLV. ENGLISH IAMBIC METE. 
I. SYLLABLE STRESS 


In classifying the feet of English verse and their variations 
we may remove some of the difficulties, and some of the di- 
vergencies in the conclusions, by a scientific defining of the 
terms stressed and unstressed syllables. For simplicity we may 
confine the discussion at present to iambic feet. 

A syllable is not a sharp, momentary utterance of sound. 
Professor Scripture' showed us that it represents a gradual rise 
and fall in intensity, without exactly determinable beginning, 
ending or center of intensity. Nor is it practicable to say 
precisely how much intensity a syllable must have before it 
becomes a stressed syllable. The major stresses, commonly 
called merely stresses, possess the greater intensity of vibration. 
But the unstressed syllables exhibit the same type of vibration 
less vigorously used. It follows that any unstressed syllable 
can be easily intensified into a stressed, if the sense permit, in 
which case we have the English pyrrhic. And syllables stressed 
heavily in prose can be reduced in intensity so as to behave like 
minor stresses or unstressed syllables, in which case we have 
the English spondee. 

Hence Professor Bright’s secondary stresses in poetry must 
be generalized. Any unstressed syllable may come to life and 
carry a stress, not because it once bore a secondary stress, but 
because its vibratory quality is exactly like that of a major 
stress. Its centroid, to use Scripture’s word for center of 
stress, can be regarded as a potential marking point of a line 
of verse.2 We might say, therefore, that all syllables of language, 
consisting as they do of vibrations, are in a measure stressed. 
Most of the stresses, though, are subordinated. These might 


be called submerged stresses. 


1 E. W. Scripture, Elements of Experimental Phonetics, 1902, p. 449. 
2 For example, the word and, normally light, can assume a major stress: 
To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow. 
Even a, usually pronounced like the schwa-vowel, can bear a stress in poetry, 
though the justifiable cases are rare. Certainly Wordsworth’s stressed a’s are 
far too numerous for good art, and do not always make good sense. 
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This explains not only pyrrhics and spondees, but another 
phenomenon. Occasionally these submerged stresses, rising to 
the intensity of secondary stresses, without becoming major 
stresses, intervene between regularly marked stresses of the 
rhythm, in which case we have the patterns of drum rhythms: 


Tum, tum, tum-twm-tum 


or of fox trot and jazz rhythms. An example in verse is Mark 
Twain’s 

Punch conductor, punch with care 

Punch in the presence of the passengere. 
To note the difference between these beats of secondary in- 
tensity and ordinary unstressed sounds, take the railway 
rhythm: 

Clankety clank, clank, clank, 

Clankety clank, clank, clank 
where there are four stresses to the line, with two unstressed— 
not secondarily stressed—syllables following the first stress. 
The feet of the line may therefore be varied by intrusive, 
intermediary, secondary stresses. 

To sum up then, the lines of division between stressed 
syllables, unstressed syllables, and secondary stresses are not 
defined, and the poet can push syllables from one of these 
categories into another for his own purposes, almost at will, 
provided he obeys certain laws to which we come next in order. 


II. Verse STRESS 


In spite of the apparent freedom in iambic verse, in the 
interchange of what in prose would be stressed, semi-stressed 
or unstressed syllables, the majority of the feet are so con- 
structed that word accent of normal sort and musical accent 
coincide.* Otherwise the language would be mutilated, and 
would cease to sound like English. Just what proportion 
constitutes this majority of feet we may now inquire. We may 
take some specimen lines from Macbeth. Normal prose accents 
are written"—, unaccented syllables x, verse accents +. This 

* This principle is the pons asinorum of many would-be poets. It is surprising 
to note how often immature verse, which scans correctly according to printed 
kindred laws. 
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verse accent will usually fall in with a prose accent, and be 
written‘. The spondee will take the form /; the pyrrhic, 
xx- Let us write the sense accent «+. Sense accent, or sentence 
accent, naturally coincides most frequently with some word 
accent, and therefore in the majority of cases coincides with 
verse accent, and takes the form *” 


x 
Now o’er the one 7 halo 
Nature seems dead, and aa dreams abuse 
*7 = , 
The curtain’d sleep; witchcraft celebrates 
d his the wolf, 
Whose howl’s his watch, thus with his — pace, 
* 
With Tarquin’ ravishing towards tis design 
Moves like a a a —Thou sure and firen-set earth, 
Hear not my steps, which way they ak or fear 
x x & 
Thy very stones prate of my whereabout, 
And take the present icaner from the time, 
— = x x 
Which now suits with it. 


Out of the 55 verse accents needed in these lines, 45 coincide 
with the word accent and sense accent, i.e., have the form 
**. 3 coincide with the word accent, but not with sense 
accent, ’. 1 coincides with sense accent, but not with word 
accent,‘ *y (the with in the last line). 6 do not coincide with 
either accent or sense accent, and have the form There 
are therefore 3 degrees of stress represented, sompaetiendly pa 
4, and 4, which occur in the proportions 45, 3,6. The *y is 
an unusual form, probably only a little less emphatic than 


‘ For some interesting but slightly indefinite statistics concerning weak 
stresses in Macbeth see David Laurence Chambers, The Meter of Macbeth, Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1903, p. 25 ef seg. - 
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For comparison let us take eleven lines, totalling the same 


number of accents, from Paradise Lost.’ 


* 


Sing, heavenly muse, that on the 
*7 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, 
x * x * 
That shepherd, who first t the c 


Again we have practically the same results: *’, / 


and 


in the proportion 44, 3,8. */, which appears once in the citation 
from Macbeth, is missing, ee the form *, which did not appear 
at all in the other passage, occurs three times. Twice, curiously 


enough, the word that takes the form ~ is the word first. 


Let us now add a specimen from the nineteenth century, the 


opening eleven lines of Tennyson’s Lancelot and Elaine. 


t ray 


Chapters on 


English Meter, p. 55. 


if 
‘ 
Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit i 
x x *7 *7 x 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
*7 *7 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
' Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
top 
sen seed, 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
*7 
Rose out of chaos: or, if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook that flow’d 
Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, : 
Elaine, the lily maid of Astolat, ; 
High in her chamber up a tower to the east 
Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot; : 
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& 
Might strike it, her with 
Then fearing rust or soilure fashion’d for it 


In their own tinct, and added of her wit. 
x 

A border of ond flower. 


The result is again practically the same: *’, 4, ¥, in the 
proportion 44, 2, 9, with * appearing as a single variant, *, 
again failing to appear at all. 

Iambic meter, then, represents a coincidence in four cases out 
of five (44 and 45 cases out of 55) of word stress, verse stress, 
and sense stress, with ¥ (with from 6 to 9 occurrences out of 55) 
as the commonest form for changing normal prose accentuation 
to make verse (the accent of the pyrrhic) and /“ (with 2 and 
3 occurrences out of 55) as a minor variation from the pre- 
dominant type. */ appears once in the 3 passages, ~ more 
frequently, 4 times in the 3 passages. x, the only other form 
possible by arithmetical combination, does not occur at all, 
although theoretically its occurrence would not seem improbable 
by reason of any law of language. The */ carrying the heaviest 
stress naturally is the common form. That ¥ is more frequent 
than /, which last is plainly a heavier form, ya is more suited 
for stress, is explained by the fact that most of the /’s also 
carry sense stress and appear as * ’’s. 

To sum up then, verse sings on natural prose stresses in 
about 4 cases out of 5, raising a minor stress,—or a syllable with 
potential stress unused in prose reading,—to the intensity of a 
major stress in order to supply the fifth singing accent. We 
may also note an uniformity as great in the number of syllables 
that would be stressed in prose, but that are reduced to an 
unstressed state for verse. Most of these are parts of 2 syllable 
spondees, — +, though a few are parts of 3 syllable feet, x — + or 


®It is likely, but difficult to prove, that most English pyrrhics drawl the 
accent, rather than intensify the utterance, thereby producing a sort of musical 
stress, without mutilating the natural sound of the language. 


A case of silk, and braided thereupon 
All the devices blazon’d on the shield 
| 
| 
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—x-+. The numbers are: Macbeth, 9; Paradise Lost, 9; 
Lancelot and Elaine, 7. 


III. INTERVAL BETWEEN STRESSES 


In measuring intervals between stresses, difficulties arise 
from the nature of the stress, which is not a momentary sound, 
but a gradual rise and fall in the intensity of sound. Says 
Scripture:? 


A single line [of verse] is not made up of smaller units that can be marked off 
from each other. .... No such divisions occur in the actually spoken sounds or 
no dividing points can be assigned in the tracing [i.e. in the laboratory tracing]. 
In fact there does not seem to be any system of feet that can be assigned to it 
or any form of such rhythm under which it can be classified. 


But he says:® 


The time of a foot is approximately constant. When a two syllable foot occurs 
in the midst of three syllable feet, it takes approximately the time of the others; 
and contrariwise. 

The simplest English poetical line seems to consist of a quantity of speech- 
sound distributed so as to produce an effect equivalent to that of a certain 
number of points of emphasis at definite intervals. 

The location of a point of emphasis is determined by the strength of the 

“neighboring sounds. It is like the centroid of a system of forces or the center of 
gravity of a body in being the point at which we can consider all the forces to be 
concentrated and yet have the same effect. The point of emphasis may lie even 
in some weak sound or in a surd consonant if distribution of the neighboring 
sounds produces an effect equivalent to a strong sound occurring at that point. 


Scripture then quotes from Cock Robin the line 
With my bow and arrow 


-and concludes that the first point of emphasis “‘lies somewhere 


in the group of sounds ‘mybow,’ probably in ‘b’ between ‘y’ 
and ‘o’.” 

This centroid theory of the foot becomes a bit metaphysical 
when he speaks of “the point at which we can consider all the 
forces to be concentrated.” The mind cannot apprehend a 
point of sound, which is merely a mathematical fiction. All 
stresses, in fact all sounds, are prolonged over a measurable 
length of time, the minimum of which is determinable in the 
psychological laboratory. Whether this period of stress includes 


7 Op. cit., p. 554. 
8 Ibid., pp. 553 4. 
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one syllable or two would seem to be immaterial, as long as the 
effect on the mind, or the mental hearing of the reader or 
listener is the same. The interesting deductions therefore from 
Scripture’s experiments, so far as they explain meter, are (1) that 
the foot length remains the same, but (2) paradoxically, there 
are no distinguishable feet, under which circumstances the 
foot-length must be taken to indicate merely the time interval 
between centroids, the centroid in turn being a mathematical 
expression for the center of intensity of the prolonged stress. 

This explanation of foot-length at once eliminates some 
differences of opinion as to trisyllabic substitution, the intro- 
duction of trochees into iambic lines, and similar problems. 
Let us take first trisyllabic substitution and the number of 
permissible unaccented syllables in an iambic foot. We find 
commonly recognized the types x +, xx-+ and A, where 
A is a pause. All of these must according to Scripture be of the 
same length. If the words of the verse move quickly we may 
theoretically have a form xxx +, occupying the same time 
interval, substituted in the iambic line. But the apparent 
occurrences of such are rare and doubtful. It seems almost 
impossible to work up to the speed necessary for the peonic 
iambic type in one foot, and then drop back to ordinary iambic 
speed in the next. The poet is therefore restricted to the first 
three types, with as variants the pyrrhic and spondee, x and 

, 

Let us consider next the inverted foot, so-called, in an iambic 
line. This foot is supposed to form a trochee. Dactyls in iambic 
lines, if they exist at all, are negligible in number. The inversion 
‘of a foot usually occurs in the first foot of a line, or follows a 
mid-line pause, which, since the first foot of a line always follows 
a pause between lines® implies that inversion usually follows 
a pause. We may therefore scan the “inverted” foot thus, 
marking the pause A: 


* The question whether verse should be read with a pause at the line-end 
comes in here. It may be arguing in a circle to say that lines end in pauses, since 
the first part of a following line may be inverted, and to say a foot may be 
inverted because it follows a line-end pause. But the supposition that a line 
ends in a pause explains inverted foot and the existence of the line itself, both 
of which are inexplicable if there be no line-end pause. 


a 
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xe Ladi » x 


To a or not " be,that is the question. 


A 


in the mind, to caller 
Sometimes in the middle of a line there is a so-called inverted 
foot when neither line-end nor sense pause precedes it. Yet this 
is no argument against the existence of a purely musical pause. 

Take the line already quoted from Macbeth: 

x A x x x 

Thy very stones prate of my whereabout 
Try reading the line without a pause between stones and prate, 
and see how impossible it is to do it without mere cacophany. 
If there is a pause, the nature of the pause is immaterial. The 
fact is that all English, even everyday prose, instinctively puts 
pauses between heavy accents regardless of the sense. E.g., 
blackberry, where a pause comes in the middle of a word." 
By a similar course of reasoning we may explain the feminine 
ending. It occurs either before a line-end pause, or before a 
mid-line pause in the sense. If pauses and unaccented syllables 
(either one or two) are metrically interchangeable, then a part 
of the pause can be replaced by x or xx. We may have then, 
before any such gaan the form x4, the masculine ending, or 
x+xA, more rarely x4xxA, the Seinen ending. For example: 


To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow 


x x x 


“‘Cunpal in this petty pace from day to day 


Discussion of this point involves the problem of whether the 
line-end pause is longer than the mid-line pause." Suffice it to 
say that whatever the nature of the line, verse in which run-on 
lines are frequent—which means most English verse except 


10 See comment of Chambers (0. cit., p. 37 et seg.) on Conrad’s conclusion 
concerning trochees in Macbeth, at the beginning of a line, after a mid-line 
pause, and where there is supposedly no pause. Conrad’s article is in Jahrbuch 
XXXI. 

11 Chambers (op. cit., p. 47), referring to mid-line feminine endings in Mac- 
beth, speaks of ‘‘the analogy between the terminal pause and the internal pause 
of the line, especially when Shakespeare was composing, not by the single verse, 
but in rhythmical paragraphs.” He uses this fact, however, to prove these 
syllables not a part of any following feet. 
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that of the late seventeenth and earlier eighteenth century— 
plainly treats the line-end pause as though it were not con- 
spicuously different in length from other pauses. It is also 
impossible to say whether the three types of ending before a 
pause, x4xA,and are of the same length, since 
the sense pause and line-end pause check the flow of the rhythm 
completely for a short space, and the length of them in these 
cases is not definitely measurable. 


IV. PERCENTAGE OF VARIATIONS IN FEET 


Next comes the question, how many feet of the variant forms 
A + and xx +, are permissible. If the line has an iambic move- 
ment with uniform time intervals between stresses, plainly a 
majority of the feet must be iambic, of type x. But what is the 
size of that majority? Conrad” gives some statistics for trochees 
in iambic lines, based on 1000 lines from each of four plays of 
Shakespeare. These lines are equivalent to 5000 feet. Conrad’s 
trochees, followed by iambs, +xx-t, we shall interpret as of 
form A+xx+, which means that the number of his trochees 
will give us the statistics for the form A, and also for x x +. 
His monosyllabic feet are counted as A+. His examples of xx + 
and A +, other than those made up of so-called trochees, are so 
few as to be practically negligible. Hence, the percentages 
deduced from his statistics are practically the same for xx+ 
and for A +. His statistics translated from terms of trochees, 
monosyllabic feet and trisyllabic feet, into terms of xx+ and 
A +, appear as follows. Out of the total 5000 feet the percentage 
of is: 


Comedy of Errors 052 
Merchant of Venice .043 
Henry V .053 
Macbeth 064 


‘I find corresponding percentages for the passages of the 3 poems 
cited before as follows: 


Macbeth 
Paradise Lost .055 
Lancelot and Elaine .073 


2 Chambers, of. cit., p. 39. 


| 
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For type 4 + Conrad’s figures reduce to the percentages: 


Comedy of Errors .052 
Merchant of Venice .043 
Henry V 052 
Macbeth 
I find in percentages: 
Macbeth 
Paradise Lost 055 
Lancelot and Elaine 055 


To ascertain then what percentage of pure iambs of type x + 
is mecessary in order that a line may preserve its iambic 
swing, I shall take my figures, since they represent the requisite 
number of feet of type x+ as smaller, and in this case the 
smaller number may be considered the more conservative. 
We are interested in the minimum possible number of feet of 
type x rather than the maximum, so long as we cannot be 
exact. The percentage cf pure iambs of type x + is according 


to my figures: 


Macbeth 727 
Paradise Lost 891 
Lancelot and Elaine 873 


In all these figures representing percentage, the fourth decimal 
place has been discarded if less than .0005, or counted as .001 
if greater. It seems then that iambic verse to preserve its iambic 
type and speed uniformly, should have about 34 of its feet of 
type form x +. Other feet appear then as variants. 

Furthermore these variants cannot appear many of them 
in series. A passage which shows how easy it is to break up the 
iambic swing of the lines by a series of variant feet, occurs in 
Macbeth." The lines undoubtedly should preserve the iambic 
rhythm as follows: 


TI, 111, 79. 


ij 
Ring the alarum-bell! Murther and treason! j 
Banquo and Donalbaine! Malcome! Awake! 
Shake off this downy sleep, death’s counterfeit. 
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These lines almost invariably force themselves into the swinging 
form of dactyls: 


x x 


[< 1s 


|~ 


Xm 
— xX — — x 


To find how many variants from x + may appear in series, or 
at short intervals, we may turn again to some figures of Conrad." 
He gives statistics for trochees (which we scan A+xx-+) that 
occur 2 to a line and 3 to a line. He does not count the other 
type of anapest or of monosyllabic foot, in this connection. 
But these, as has been said, are negligible in number. Hence 
we may take his number of trochees as equivalent to the number 
of type xx and A + that appear twice or three times in a line. 
The number of lines showing these types divided by the total 
of 1000 lines gives a percentage of lines in which the types 
appear twice or three times. I take his figures for 2 and 3 to mean 
2 and 3 trochees, not 2 and 3 lines. 


2 in a line 3 in a line 
Comedy of Errors .006 0 
Merchant of Venice .008 0 
Henry V 012 0 
Macbeth 015 .005 


It is plain therefore that a series of xx or A is a negligible 
factor, since the lines with even as many as 2 are insignificant 
in number, .015 at the highest in Macbeth. In my citations 
there appears in Macbeth one line with both A+ and xx twice 
(there are 2 ‘‘inverted’’ feet) ; in the selection from Paradise Lost 
there are no such lines; in that from Lancelot and Elaine there is 
one line with x x twice; there are none with 4 + twice. In none 
of the passages is there a line with 3 appearances of either type 
of foot. A series of feet then varying from type x + is practically 
a negligible thing, since to find even two variations in a line is 
tare. The swing of the music is uniformly x +, with an occasional 
variant of form xx4+ or A—. And such occasional variants 
plainly have the same musical interval as the regular feet, as 
was shown by Scripture in the case of xx, and as may be 
inferred in the case of A 4, exception possibly being made when 


4 Chambers, Joc. cit. 
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the A represents a strong sense pause. This last inference is 
justified on the ground that if all other feet fall into the general 
swing, there is no reason for believing that 4 + behaves differ- 
ently, except under the one condition noted. 


V. SUMMARY 


The conclusion deducible from the facts here recorded seems 
almost too simple. But it may be recalled that language to 
become poetry needs poetic content, and poetic imagery and 
vocabulary. The steps here recorded have reference only to 
rhythm, mostly to iambic rhythm. Moreover, the facts concern- 
ing iambic rhythm are not in detail simple, and the explanations 
of the details must be taken into consideration before we can 
venture upon the otherwise unjustified conclusion. 

The conclusion is three-fold: I, That English iambic verse is 
rhythmically nothing but English prose so readjusted that, 
on an average, four ordinary prose accents, with the addition 
of a fifth accent made for the occasion by the heightening of an 
ordinarily less heavily stressed syllable; supply the singing 
accents; II, That these singing accents come at regular intervals 
of time, except where a strong sense pause intervenes, and are 
separated by unaccented syllables—as many as can be used 
without unmusical speeding up of the line-——or by pauses; 
III, That the interval between accents in 3 out of 4 cases con- 
tains a single unaccented syllable, variations from that form, 
when they occur, being scattered, and infrequently used in 
series. 


James RoutH 


XLVI. THE METER OF THE POPULAR BALLAD 


In the history of English metrics the verse of the popular 
ballad occupies a strategic position. From it one may look 
backward toward Anglo-Saxon verse, and forward toward many 
developments of modern times. This investigation has been 
conceived in the belief that solution of some problems of ballad 
metrics not only will be of value in connection with the ballads, 
but also will open a new line of approach for the study of other 
verse, both more ancient and more modern. The principles 
here worked out will be found applicable, I believe, to popular 
verse in general; it is impossible, however, to cover the whole 
field, and the present investigation has accordingly been con- 
fined to the material in Child’s English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, as the best-known, most readily available, and on the 
whole most authoritative collection. At the same time no 
effort has been made to scrutinize very carefully the canon. 
The battle of the ballads is not our battle. Trojan and Tyrian 
are alike to the metrist. Be a poem Christmas carol, song, border 
ballad, minstrel ballad, or ballad par excellence, there is no 
necessary peculiarity of its meter, and the evidence here 
presented will go to show that as a whole Child’s material is 
indeed reducible to a single metrical norm. The few exceptional 
cases will be pointed out in their places, but in general examples 
can be drawn indiscriminately from any of the different types. 

The lack of a thorough-going study of ballad metrics is due, 
I believe, not so much to failure to recognize its importance, as 
to realization of the peculiar difficulties and even apparent 
impossibility of arriving at any scholarly conclusion upon the 
subject. Since they affect directly the method of investigation, 
these difficulties must be briefly capitulated. (1) There is little 
possibility of establishing any chronological development of 
ballad metrics because, except in rare instances, ballads have no 
date. The earliest text of Hind Horn, for example, is of the 
nineteenth century, but ne one doubts that the ballad originated 
at a much earlier period. (2) Ballads have no certain text. Since 
oral transmission is a sine gua non of ballad existence, there is 
always the chance that the memory of the last transmitter 
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played him false sufficiently to distort the metrical form. To 
this must frequently be added errors and conscious revision 
on the part of transcribers. (3) Ballads are primarily songs. 
As such their metrical structure is involved with the melody, 
and sometimes can hardly be said to exist without it. 

These difficulties in the way of scientific analysis require 
certain adaptations of method. Through lack of historical 
evidence conclusions as to the relation of different ballad forms 
must rest primarily upon a descriptive, not a genetic, basis. 
Confusions, moreover, resulting from textual and musical 
variation necessitate a method of analysis, quantitative rather 
than qualitative, gross rather than minute. No single exception 
can be permitted either to prove or to disprove a general 
tendency; in the ballads we are dealing with primitive not 
sophisticated art, and it is accordingly impossible to expect or 
to demand a metrical structure linguistically perfect. In doubt- 
ful cases, therefore, the present study bases conclusions upon 
numerical results obtained by actual count. By consistently 
applying methods of counting the subjective factor is reduced to 
a minimum, and the strength of the metrical tendency is 
mathematically expressed. 

Of these three primary difficulties the relation of meter 
and music is, however, the only serious one. No one engaged 
in study of ballad form can fail to realize that his problems are 
often merely the result of hair-splitting attempts to translate 
into metrical terms a quite obvious musical situation. It might 
be affirmed in fact that, properly speaking, ballads have no 
meter, and that a study of their structure means only the 
analysis of the tune to which they are indissolubly linked. 
If this be so, there is nothing for it but to turn over the whole 
field to the musician. But is not this too extreme a position? 
Ballads are song, but they are also verse, in most cases quite 
obviously. We cannot, therefore, surrender the field to the 
musician, who is, indeed, much more interested in advances 
upon other provinces. Ballad metrics forms in fact a no-man’s 
land between the two fields; it is a subject of a kind which 
scholarship is often reluctant to enter. But if we are ever to 
know anything of ballad structure, it will not be by a begging 
of the question which passes over to another field what is on 
its very face largely a metrical subject. 


4 
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A study of ballad metrics thus steers a difficult course between 
the Charybdis of too much, and the Scylla of too little, deference 
to ballad music. The present study, however, being metrical 
rather than musical, bases its conclusions primarily upon 
metrical (that is, linguistic) evidence. The airs, when available, 
have been studied, but music has been actually used only for 
three comparatively restricted purposes: (1) as analogy, to 
demonstrate the metrical structure more strikingly; (2) as 
corroborative evidence for points already established primarily 
upon a linguistic basis; (3) as evidence of relation to other forms 
of forms too complicated to maintain a consistent linguistic 
structure. 


The actual study of ballad verse can best begin with its 
commonest, and, we may also say, its simplest form—the so- 
called septenary, or “ballad meter” par excellence. The crux 
of the whole subject, however, is presented by the fact that the 
apparent septenary of the ballads does not ordinarily represent 
that form as conceived by modern metrists, and written by 
most modern poets. This later septenary is a line of seven units 
(call them feet, stresses, or what you will) usually opening with 
an unstressed syllable and progressing to a masculine rhyme 
through an alternation of one (or two) unstressed and one 
stressed syllable. The fourteen syllable type of this line may 
be shown:! 


The fundamental fact, however, in the structure of the ballad is, 
that the seven stresses of its line tend to be alternately strong 
and weak: 


4 + 


In other words the ballad line consists not of seven simple, but 
of four complex units. The structure, therefore, can best be 
termed dipodic, and the units dipods. In the type of verse 


1 For typographical convenience the septenary is frequently broken at the 
cesura, and printed as two lines. Child usually followed this practice. The 
manner of printing, of course, makes no real difference, and I know of no metrist 
who has failed to recognize the full line as the real unit. In quotation I have 
not attempted any consistency in this matter, but in metrical notation have 
always represented the line as a whole. 
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under consideration the complete dipod consists of two half- 
feet, each characteristically of two syllables. Beginning at the 
primary stress, the metrical unit therefore is composed of four 
syllables which may be represented: 

The rhyme usually cuts off the line at the fourth syllable of 
primary stress. 

The first problem is to demonstrate the truth of this hypothe- 
sis that the ordinary ballad line is composed of four dipods, 
and not of seven simple feet. As before stated, the method of 
investigation, being quantitative rather than qualitative, cannot 
be expected to arrive at any absolute conclusion; the structure 
of the ballads, owing to their primitive nature and their frequent 
dependence upon musical support, must always display general 
tendencies instead of universal rules. A method for the testing 
of dipodic structure in verse has already been proposed,’ and 
it will not be necessary here to repeat the somewhat lengthy 
discussion of the question. The method employed is based upon 
the fact that in the long run the accented syllables of nouns, 
adjectives, and adverbs comprise the stronger stresses, while 
secondarily accented syllables, together with prepositions, con- 
junctions, auxiliary verbs, and copulas, are of distinctly weak 
stress. Accordingly, if our dipod is a reality, the first position 
(primary stress) should be filled by a much larger proportion of 
syllables of the first group than of the second, while the situation 
should be reversed for the third position (secondary stress). The 
figure called here the Dipodic Index* represents merely the 


? See “A Method toward the Study of Dipodic Verse,” by the present writer, 
P.M.L.A., XXXIX, 979-89. 

* Briefly, the Dipodic Index (D) is obtained by the formula: 

D=A+B 

A is the figure obtained by subtracting the percentage of syllables of weak stress 
in the primary position from the percentage of the same class of syllables in the 
secondary position. B is a corresponding figure, i.e., the result of subtracting 
the percentage of heavily stressed syllables in the secondary position from the 
percentage of the same class of syllables in the primary position. A negative 
value is thus possible, but need not be considered as having any other value 
than zero. This index gives a rough-and-ready mathematical expression of the 
strength of the dipodic tendency. If anything, it is conservative, underestimat- 
ing rather then exaggerating. To be really appreciated the dipodic movement 
of the verse must be felt in reading. 
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simplification and summation of all these factors. Its value is 
of course comparative, but in general I should say that an index 
figure of above 35 shows what can be recognized by the ear as 
dipodic movement, while a value approaching even 20 represents 
a syllabic arrangement too marked to be the work of chance. 

The dipodic indices of the following ballads* may be offered 
as examples: 


Tam Lin (A)® 

Sir Patrick Spens (A) 

Brown Adam (A) 

Little Gest of Robin Hood 

Lass of Roch Royal (A) 

Knight and Shepherd’s Daughter (D) 
Wife of Usher’s Well (A) 

Lady Isabel and the Elf Knight (H) 
Fair Annie (E) 

Fair Annie (A) 

Battle of Philipshaugh 

Young Johnstone (A) 

Battle of Harlaw 


In contrast we may list the indices of some septenary poems 


composed in literary fashion without musical association, or 
conscious effort for dipodic effect*: 


4 It is difficult to select what could be a really representative list of ballads. 
In the above I have tried to offer a wide range of type, and the result may 
accordingly seem to be a rather haphazard collection. It is, however, the full 
product of my counting (see below for James Harris, and The King’s Disguise); 
‘no ballad has been suppressed because its evidence tended to disprove the 
thesis. Moreover, if the reader misses from the list certain characteristic 
ballads, he must remember that for the present only one type of meter is being 
considered (the “septenary” without frequent trisyllabic substitution); Lord 
Lovel, Lord Randal, and Hind Horn, as examples, represent types of ballad 
structure which will be considered later. 

5 For the longer ballads the first twenty-five lines have been counted. In 
such lines as: 

Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
the last stress has been counted as falling upon the unaccented syllable of the 
last word. This of course aids in raising the dipodic index, but I believe that 
is at least in spirit the proper interpretation (see below). In Fair Ammie (A) 
the suspected stanzas (8, 9, 10) have bee omitted from the counting. 

* Dipodic structure appears also in literary verse, as the result of conscious 
desire for that effect (see e.g. much of the work of Kipling and Masefield).The 
poems counted show, however, that it is not a part of the ordinary septenarius 
technique in modern English verse. 
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Ancient Mariner (Coleridge)... —10 
Village Blacksmith (Longfellow)... 5 


In view of the striking contrast of the two groups of poems, 
I believe that, even if further evidence were lacking, we should 
be justified in stating the dipodic structure to be a pervasive 
tendency in the best type of “‘septenary”’ ballad. 

Corroborative evidence, however, is not wanting, of which 
the most readily presented is that of the traditional ballad 
tunes. The musical unit corresponding most aptly to this type 
of dipodic foot is the common bar of four-four time: 


4 


The analogy is close; the four notes, and a division into halves 
marked by primary and secondary accent correspond to the 
four syllables of the dipod similarly arranged. Keeping in mind 
this analogy, we find the dipodic structure of the ballads 
corroborated by the fact that they are on the whole most 
frequently linked with four-four time. If their rhythm had not 
been dipodic, the musical transcriber would have found two 
bars of two-four time equally as useful as the single bar shown 
above. When two-four is used, however, the notes are also 
halved, so that the resulting measure: 


is also analogous to dipodic structure. Tunes in two-two and 
six-eight times show similar adaptations, and even the not 
uncommon use of three-four (or three-two) time leads generally 
to the same conclusion. In this last case the measure is usually 
composed of four notes of some such arrangement as: 
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al 


Here are still four syllables sung to the measure and four 
measures to the line, so that the essential characteristics of the 
ballad meter are preserved. Thus, if the tunes are of any value 
for evidence, we must grant that this evidence argues strongly 
in favor of the dipodic structure of ballad verse.’ 

More support for the point in question may be gained from 
the fact that in this verse secondarily stressed syllables are 
sometimes omitted (metrical pause). Syllables of primary 
stress, however, are not so omitted. We have, for examples: 


Lord Thomas and Fair Annet 
Sate a’ day on a hill (Lord Thomas and Fair Annet-A). 


But now I have it reapen, 
And some laid on my wain (The Carnel and the Crane). 


Chiel Wyat and Lord Ingram 
Was baith born in one hall (Lord Ingram and Chiel Wyat-A). 


Is that my father Philip, 
Or is’t my brother John? (Sweet William’s Ghost). 


or 


Here the structure is that of the ballad “septenarius” except 
for the omission of the second syllable of secondary stress: 

This is a common situation observable in a large number of 
ballads.* Sometimes a secondarily stressed syllable is omitted 


7 As sources of airs I have used mainly the appendices to the Child collection 
and to Motherwell’s Minstrelsy, together with Campbell and Sharp’s English 
Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians. As examples of the way in which 
the ballads are transcribed into the less common times, with maintenance of the 
dipodic analogy, see: (1) two-four time: Child 281, 299D, Motherwell XXII; 
(2) three-four: Child 99A, 169C, Motherwell VIII, XI, XIX; (3) six-eight: 
Child 163, Motherwell XXIV, Campbell 2A; (4) two-two: Campbell 20C, 
15A; (5) three-two and two-two mingled: Campbell 2D, 3A; (6) six-four: 
Campbell 11C. Even in five-four time four notes can be kept to the measure and 
four measures to the line (see Campbell, 16C). Different tunes to the same 
ballad are frequently in different times (see Child 169, and Campbell passim). 

8 For examples see Bonny Lizie Baillie, Judas, Captain Wedderburn’s 
Courtship, Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, Walter Lesly, et al. A better interpreta- 
tion of this situation, especially in connection with music would perhaps be 


i.e. a secondary stress falls upon the second syllable of the second dipod. This 
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even when not in conjunction with the ordinary caesura, as 
in Edward (A): 


What bluid’s that on thy coat lap, 
Son Davie, son Davie? 


In general the evidence of this omission of syllables goes to show 
that the structure of the verse rests fundamentally upon the 
four primarily stressed syllables; these cannot well be omitted, 
whereas omission of secondarily stressed syllables can be 
compensated by a pause which does not break up the verse. 
We thus find here again a basic principle of dipodic verse—the 
maintenance of distinction between the primarily and secon- 
darily stressed syllables. 

As another corroboration we may take one of the very 
frequent metrical situations in this type of ballad—the apparent 
inversion of stress just before the caesura. In the 22 lines of 
Patrick Spens (A) this is the case three times; in the 84 lines of 
Tam Lin (A) there are 20 examples, e.g.°: 


Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
That sails upon the se. 


But the night is Hallowe’en, lady, 
The morn is Hallowday. 


Roxburgh he was my grandfather. 
Took me with him to bide. 


The most obvious explanation here would be that under the 
influence of the music the accent was fairly evenly distributed 
between the two syllables with that upon the second slightly 
predominating. If this be the case, it harmonizes with the 
dipodic theory, for the doubtfully distributed stresses upon the 
final word would render both subordinate to the naturally 


practice is on the whole more typical of the song and the nursery «hyme than of 
the ballad, e.g., 

Sing a song of sixpence . . . . 

Taffy came to my house. 
By either interpretation the evidence for dipodic structure is equally strong, 
so that there is no need to decide here which is preferable. 

* This usage is so general as scarcely to demand references. For other good 

examples, however, see Fair Annie, and The Lass of Roch Royal, 
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stressed syllable preceding. Some additional support for this 
explanation may be drawn from the fact that occasionally the 
ballads will even rhyme upon such ordinarily unaccented 
syllables.!° If it seems incredible, however, that such a ballad 
as Tam Lin should violate one of the most deeply seated 
characteristics of English pronunciation in nearly one-fourth 
of its lines, one may accept another explanation. This also, 
however, rests firmly upon a dipodic basis. The situation in 
question may represent a dipodic foot with omission of the first 
unstressed syllable (+ + ~)"—a very common type of foot (see 
below). The relation between the two stressed syllables would 
naturally be as represented, since the first being preceded by 
weakly stressed syllables would receive almost by rhythmical 
necessity a very strong stress. This stress relation is also 
rendered likely by the character of the words composing it; 
these are usually either (1) an adjective and a dissyllabic noun, 
or (2) a noun or an adjective, and a dissyllabic vocative. In the 
former case the adjective is, I should say, somewhat more likely 
to be the important component: thus in the following stanza 
the contrast of “first” and “second” throws the strongest 
stress upon these adjectives: 


An she gid by the first table, 
An leugh amo them a’; 
But ere she reachd the second table 
She let the tears down fa (Fair Annie-E). 


In a similar manner the numerous epithets of father, lady and 
Janet of Tam Lin are repeated unemphatically, and stand 
subordinate to the words which they follow. Thus either 
hypothesis in explanation of the so-called “reversal of accent” 
counts in favor of dipodic structure.” 


10 See e.g. Lamkin (A) 8, 9, 10, 11. 

1 The foot might rather be said to be | — — -  . The intervention of the 
cesura with its extra-metrical pause, however, breaks the metrical time suffi- 
ciently to produce the effect of a trisyliabic dipod with an anacrusis at the 
opening of the second half-line. 

#2 This situation is a rather complex one. Professor R. W. Gordon of the 
University of California, who is closely in touch with modern usage in singing 
and reciting ballads, believes that both methods are used. He reads, for instance, 
“the bést sail6r,” but “a braid létter.” Since both make good rhythm and are 
in harmony with the dipodic structure, a positive decision is not necessary for 
present purposes. Except perhaps in a few words which have conventionally a 
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One of the most striking pieces of corroborative evidence in 
the present connection is to be found in the characteristic 
ballad manner of word repetition: 


They hadna been a month, a month 
In Norraway but three (Sir Patrick Spens-G). 


O, bonny, bonny sang the bird 
Sat on the coil of hay (Sweet William’s Ghost-F). 


She had na pu’d a nut, a nut, 
A nut but barely ane (Hind Etin-B). 


‘An askin, an askin, dear father, 
An askin I’ll ask thee’ (Lord Thomas and Fair Annet-I). 


O huly, huly rose she up, 
And huly she put on, 
And huly, huly she put on 
The silks of crimsion (The Lass of Roch Royal-A). 


The significant fact is that the first stressed syllable in each 
such series falls in the position of primary stress; this is an 
almost invariable rule. Obviously a phenomenon repeated 
so frequently and always in the same way cannot be the result 
of chance. It is plain, moreover, that when words are thus 
repeated the first only is of real importance, while the second 
follows merely as an echo or refrain, of metrical but scarcely 
of logical value. The third of the series, however, tends to 
collect the value of both the preceding, and takes a new start 
with redoubled emphasis. Finally, then, we have this invariable 


shifting accent, as, lady (ladye), and country (countree), I should personally 
prefer the second interpretation. Usage of this sort is not uncommon in modern 
poetry, e.g. in Hilaire Belloc’s South Country: 
The men who live in west England... . 
The great hills of the south country. 
Masefield’s West Wind shows the usage with a vocative: 
So will you not come home, brother, and rest your tired feet? 
These later occurrences may be reminiscent of the ballads, but they show 
nevertheless, that the rhythm appeals to the modern poetic ear. 
13 For some of the very rare exceptions see Child Maurice, e.g., in the A 
version: 
‘Here is a glove, a glove,’ he says 
‘Lined with the silver grey.’ 


{ 
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arrangement of repeated words as an interesting confirmation 
of the dipodic structure.“ 

A special case of the septenary ballad occurs when trisyllabic 
substitution is frequently used. In the texts so far considered 
the lines have rarely more than fourteen syllables; in Sir Patrick 
Spens (A) only 7% of the half-feet are trisyllabic, and in Tam 
Lin (A) only 6%. In other ballads the proportion is much 
higher: thus, Lord Lovel (A) 34% and Lord Thomas and Fair 
Annet (D) 47%. The dipodic indices of such ballads may, 
nevertheless, remain high: 


Lord Lovel (A) 
Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (D) 


The actual relation between the two types of septenary ballad 
may be shown best by musical analogy. The non-trisyllabic 


_ usually corresponds, as we have seen, to music of four-four 


(i.e., twice two) time; the trisyllabic, on the other hand, carries 
with it the idea of three as well as two, showing thus that it is 
the result of building verse against a background of six-eight 
(i.e., twice three) time. The two- and three-syllable feet thus 
represent the notations respectively of 


JP ana 


Half-measures of two and three elements mingle much more 
readily in songs of six-eight than of four-four time. Both are, 
however, march time, and so offer no fundamental difference 
for popular music. It is thus easy to find the same ballad with 
a tune now of the one type, now of the other.“ From the more 
strictly metrical point of view, appeal to the ear in reading 
without music, the two types cf ballad show much greater 


44 An interesting detail of similar import is to be seen in the use of trisyllabic 
proper names which occur frequently repeated in certain ballads. Thus Carter- 
haugh would naturally call for a primary accent upon the first and a secondary 
accent upon the third syllable, and in the nine versions of Tam Lin published 
by Child this word (or some analogue) occurs fifty-three times, always so placed 
as to have its natural accentuation correspond with the dipodic structure of the 
verse. The usage for Patrick Spens (2 — ~), and Gregory (in The Lass of Roch 
Royal) is nearly as consistent, while Roch Royal itself is used twenty-five times, 
and like Carterhaugh carries always the same accentuation. 

4 See e.g. Campbell No. 2, 7. 
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difference. Such a loose usage of trisyllabic feet demands that 
the proportion of strongly stressed syllables must decrease 
from one in four, and approach one in five or six. This, however, 
is a difficult matter in English with its large number of mono- 
syllabic nouns, adjectives, and verbs. At the same time, to an 
even greater degree, the dipodic effect upon the ear is lost by 
the necessity of minor variations of stress produced within the 
dipods. Dipodic rhythm is necessarily complicated, and any 
additiona] complication renders it so confusing to the ear that 
even the primary effect tends to be lost."* Although the secon- 
dary metrical differences are thus frequently important, never- 
theless underlying identity between these two types of ballad 
meter is sufficiently established by musical analogy, by the test 
of the dipodic index, and by the general nature of the septenary 
line occuring in both. They are thus fundamentally the same 
metrical form; the trisyllabic variety can be considered simply 
as a special case of the more common type. 

While it has thus been possible to establish the dipodic 
nature of certain ballads, the question remains as to whether 
this is true of all the Child selections of the septenary type. 
The answer must be in the negative. We have as instances of 
low dipodic index: 


Examples of this group are, however, relatively rare. Com- 
parison of these ballads,-moreover, with those of highest dipodic 
index will leave little real doubt as to which represents the truer 
ballad style. Tam Lin, and Sir Patrick Spens are members of 
the ballad aristocracy, while James Harris (A), and The King’s 


6 This can be illustrated. On the one hand we have: 
‘Come riddle my riddle, dear mother,’ he said, 
‘And riddle us both as one.’ 
(Lord Thomas and Fair Annet-D). 
Here the line is largely trisyllabic, but the nature of the unaccented syllables is 
so unemphatic that the dipodic swing can still be felt. The situation is different, 
however, in 
What made the bells of the high chapel ring, 
The ladys make all their moan. (Lord Lovel-A). 

Here such important words as a noun and a verb are used in the trisyllable 
substitutions, the necessity of logical stress as a result destroys the simplicity 
of the dipodic structure. 


| 
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Disguise both show the style of the broadside. The principal 
reason for the occurrence of these comparatively few non- 
dipodic texts may be deduced, I believe, without great difficulty. 
To regard them as the more recent form and the dipodic as 
the older would be easy, but fallacious. For one reason, we do 
not know ballad dates definitely enough to make possible any 
sound conclusions, and at the same time some ballads which 
would seem to be of late composition (such as Philipshaugh) 
are rather strongly dipodic. A relationship which may be 
more surely argued is that the dipodic type represents the more 
primitive ballad, and the other a metrical form farther from its 
origin. Thus while the typical versions of dipodic ballads have 
usually been transcribed directly from the words of the singers 
themselves, The King’s Disguise is the product of the printing- 
press perhaps as late as the eighteenth century, and seemed to 
Ritson ‘‘to have been written by some miserable retainer to 
the press.’’ Similarly James Harris (A) is from a broadside 
text so sophisticated as to entitle itself A Warning to Married 
Women. The explanation of the failure of these less primitive 
ballads to be dipodic is almost certainly to be found in their 
relation to music. The more primitive were sung; the others 
probably were not. The connection between dipodic verse and 
music is always very close; in fact for anything but song-verse 
dipodic rhythm is probably a recent artistic innovation. The 
reason for this is that, except for a skilful conscious artist, such 
complicated structure is too difficult to be maintained without 
the constant aid of a musical air. Since the ballads are primarily 
songs, we may assume that some kind of a tune developed along 
with the text. The tune itself was ordinarily the accompaniment 
of marching, dancing, or some kind of bodily movement, and 
accordingly, to mark the components of such movement, the 
music was in four-four, or six-eight, that is, dipodic time. 
The words, developing along with the tune, managed to 
represent a more or less rough approximation of this fourfold 
rhythm. On the other hand, when ballads were composed 
without the aid of the tune such dipodic movement was too 
subtle to be preserved. One may conclude, therefore, that the 
dipodic ballad represents verse sung originally to four-four 
or six-eight time, and maintaining in its text this dipodic 
thythm; the non-dipodic ballad, on the other hand, shows the 
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divorcement of the ballad text from the air, and the consequent 
absence of dipodic structure.” 

Next to the “septenary” type the most used ballad form is an 
apparent stanza of four four-stress lines with rhyme abcb; 
this is very common, occurring in more than fifty ballads. A few 
examples will illustrate the type: 


Then ffarewell hart, and farewell hand 
And ffarwell all good companye! 
That woman shall neuer beare a sonne 
Shall know soe much of your priuitye (Northumberland betrayed by 
Douglas). 


When Johné wakend out of his dream, 
I wate a dreiry man was he: 
‘Is thou gane now, Dickie, than? 
The shame gae in thy company! (Dick o the Cow). 


At first glance this seems totally unrelated to the type of verse 
just considered; observation of a few facts will, however, enable 
anyone to deduce the really close and simply relation. In the 
first place, the line unit, as in the septenary, must be measured 
between rhymes; this yields what is apparently a pair of eight- 


foot lines. In the second place it will be observed that in the 
examples the rhyme is upon syllables of weak stress. This 
yields the clue to the solution—the “four-foot quatrain” is 
really a dipodic couplet differing from the septenary only in 
that its line is not cut off by rhyme at the primary stress, but 
is extended to the secondary stress of the last foot, thus being 
lengthened by two syllables. The “septenary” represents the 
line: 


the other: 


Since the theoretical relation between the two lines is so close, 
it is to be hoped that the writer (as well as the reader) can be 
spared the necessity of again taking up the dipodic question 


17 This same distinction may be seen in different versions of the same ballad. 
Although the broadside version of James Harris has no appreciable dipodic 
tendency, a popular version (F) reaches the quite marked dipodic index of 21. 
This might be developed into a corroborative test to aid in distinguishing the 
truly popular ballad from broadsides and imitations. 

18 Note that the casura remains in the same position. 
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from the beginning. If the theory as regards rhyme can be 
proved independently, the rest of the relation of the two forms 
can be considered to follow. 

Fortunately the problem of rhyme yields readily a direct 
method of approach. The following tables show the nature of 
the syllables which carry the rhyme in the two types of ballad, 
as well as in two literary poems. The general principle of 
counting is the same as that used for determining the dipodic 
index. 

“Quatrain” type: Rhymes on— 
Strong syl. Neutral syl. Weak syl. 


Bonnie Lass of Angelsey (A) 
Young Beichan (A) 


Lord of Lorn (A) 

Johnnie Armstrong (A)........... 
Bothwell Brig 

Northumberland betrayed etc... . . 
Kemp Owen (A) 


“Septenary” type: 
Sir Patrick Spens (A) 
Tam Lin (A) 
The Wife of Usher’s Well (A) 


Literary verse: 
‘The Universal Prayer (Pope) 
Mandalay (Kipling) 


The results of counting as expressed in the foregoing tables 
show striking contrast between the nature of the rhyming 
syllables in the two types of ballad. The evidence of the literary 
poems shows also that secondary stress rhyme is in itself unusual 
and not part of the ordinary nature of English verse. A com- 
parison in greater detail will be instructive at least in the case 
of the two extremes of ballad type. Sir Patrick Spens (A), a 
fine “septenary” ballad, has twenty-two rhymes; of these, one 
is on an adjective, two on adverbs, three on verbs, and sixteen 
on the accented syllables of nouns. The Bonnie Lass of Anglesey 
(A), on the other hand, has only one rhyme upon an important 
verb, and none at all on the primarily accented syllable of 


: 
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adjectives, adverbs, or nouns; of its fourteen rhymes two are 
on pronouns, three on copulas, and eight on secondarily accented 
syllables of trisyllabic words. The contrast of the two poems in 
this respect is in fact practically complete. The situation is less 
marked in other examples, but this is only to be expected in view 
of the general nature of ballad metrics. There need be no 
hesitation, however, in declaring that in the one type appears a 
marked tendency toward rhyming on weak syllables, while in 
the other there is no such tendency.” 

As before, corroborating evidence can be drawn from the 
ballad tunes. Both types fit readily into the same musical 
structures. The only difference is in the fourth bar (that which 
connects the two half-lines), and in the corresponding case of 
the last bar. In the septenarius type the fourth bar is usually: 


| 


that is, a period of rest is admitted between the two lines. In 
ballads of secondary stress rhyme, however, the music runs 
through: 


The fourteen syllables of the one line and the sixteen of the 
other thus fit into the same period of musical time. Both are 
thus basically the same, and in their structure strictly defined 
are metrically identical, that is, both are four-foot dipodic 
lines.?° 

In the types of ballad so far considered the dipod consists 
characteristically of four syllables; in the remaining texts we 
must take account of other linguistic arrangements metrically 
equivalent. The number of syllables may be decreased from 
four to three or two, or, on the other hand, increased to six, 
or even more. This increase in the number of syllables involves 
a comparatively complex process; accordingly, it will be better 


1® This same tendency may also appear in texts of frequent trisyllabic 
substitution, e.g. Alison Gross. 

% For this “carry-through” type of ballad set to times other than four-four, 
see e.g. Motherwell II, [X. 
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to consider first those dipods in which the number of syllables 
is reduced. 

Before attempting to observe their actual occurrence in verse, 
the nature of the two- and three-syllable dipods can best be 
demonstrated by musical analogy. Metrically the process 
consists in “pinching out’’ either or both unstressed syllables; 
musically this is represented by the substitution of one half-note 
for two quarters. The feet thus formed can be represented in 
metrical and in the commonest corresponding musical notation 


| 


Each of these musical units is, of course, the equivalent of any 
measure in four-four time. In a similar manner all the dipods, 
whether of four, three or two syllables, are equivalent and may 
be mingled readily in the same line. 

A mixed type of verse offers the best approach to the study 
of the trisyllabic dipod. Starting with ballads in which the 
four-syllable feet greatly predominate, we may trace a pro- 
gression which ends finally in a few texts composed entirely 
lof the trisyllabic type. As a beginning we may quote the first 
three stanzas of Lamkin (A), noticing the remarkable situation 
there displayed: 

It’s Lamkin was a mason good as ever built wi stane 
He built Lord Wearie’s castle, but payment got he nane. 


‘O pay me, Lord Wearie, come pay me my fee:’ 
‘I canna pay you, Lamkin, for I maun gang oer the sea.’ 


‘O pay me now, Lord Wearie, come, pay me out o hand:’ 

‘I canna pay you, Lamkin, unless I sell my land.’ 
In these lines the first and third stanzas are quite passably of 
the four-syllable dipodic type, even to the omission of secon- 
darily stressed syllables before the cesura. On the other hand, 
the first line of the second couplet is trisyllabic although it 
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rhymes with a line of the other type. In addition, as if to show 
that the trisyllabic line was not a negligence, the first line of the 
third couplet is nearly an echo, though it inserts just the proper 
syllables to make the structure surely dipodic. Farther on the 
mingling of three- and four-syllable feet becomes even more 
complex. As far as couplet No. 13 the movement is generally 
dipodic; then we have suddenly: 


Then Lamkin he rocked, and the fause nourice sang, 
Till frae ilkae bore o the cradle the red blood out sprang, 


where all except the first half of the second line appears tri- 
syllabic, and where this one half-line is not only dipodic but even 
goes so far as to admit a trisyllabic substitution within the 
dipodic foot. From couplets No. 13 to No. 17 this seemingly 
mixed movement continues; at couplet No. 18 the dipodic 
structure reappears, and continues to No. 23; thence to the 
end three-syllable feet appear frequently. 

If this anomalous mingling of meters occurred only in one 
version of a single ballad we might be justified in throwing its 
evidence out of court upon the general grounds of the un- 
trustworthiness of ballad texts for minute metrical analysis. 
The same situation, however, appears not only in the other 
texts of Lamkin, but also in a number of other ballads. The first 
couplet of the B-text, for example is in wording closely analogous 
to the couplet already quoted; except that in this case the 
“mixed” structure appears: 


Balankin was as gude a mason as eer picked a stane; 
He built up Prime Castle, but payment gat nane. 


Since this seemingly incongruous structure appears as a char- 
acteristic practice in the texts of at least ten ballads, it cannot 
be dismissed, but must be explained. No one, I think, will 
explain the structure of the meter as an actual combination 
of four-syllable dipodic with simple trisyllabic rhythm. One 
trial at reading Lamkin as an attempt at mingling these two 
rhythms is sufficient to demonstrate its impossibility. The 


*1 This depends somewhat upon whether we consider bairn as of one or two 
syllables. With the Scottish trilled r it is usually more nearly the latter. 

2 The attempt to read Lamkin and similar texts as lines of four simple feet 
would necessitate often four and sometimes five syllables in one foot. Only a 
dipodic foot can stand such expansion. 
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meter then must be either all trisyllabic or all dipodic. With 
the dipodic feet so greatly in preponderance, however, the 
overwhelming difficulties in the way of making the tail wag 
the dog will, I believe, render the attempt obviously impractical. 
Accordingly, by this reductio ad absurdam, we arrive at the con- 
clusion that the verse of Lamkin must be dipodic throughout. 

It is not necessary, however, to rest this conclusion on such 
negative evidence alone. Lamkin and its related ballads actually 
read well as dipodic verse; in fact, to me at least, there is no 
meter in them at all by any other method of reading. The 
advantages of dipodic rendering can often be seen in the 
inspection of the text itself; such feet as 


and the fause nourice sang 
and 
the red blood out sprang 


~ can certainly be read as trisyllabic verse, i.e.: 


With equal certainty, however, the meaning is more fully 
brought out if a dipodic interpretation is used to allow a more 
natural stress upon mourice and blood: 


The objection may be raised that this structure produces 
difficulties by frequently demanding a secondary stress where 
it does not occur naturally. If we quote for instance the whole 
line reproduced above only in part, we see that a secondary 
stress is called for upon the second syllable of Lamkin, or else 
upon the unemphatic pronoun he: 


Then Lamkin he rocked, and the fause nourice sang. 


To this the only reply must be that ballad metrics is not an 
exact science. If in couplets No. 8 to No. 11 the accent upon 
Lamkin must undoubtedly be entirely reversed (as shown by 
the rhyme) no one can be greatly shocked when the same word 
suffers a comparatively slight modification a few lines farther 
on. 

In Lamkin (A), as we have seen, the four-syllable type of 
dipodic foot greatly predominated. It is possible, however, to 
establish a progression leading finally to a few ballads in which 
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all the feet are trisyllabic. In Lamkin (B) the two types of foot 
are fairly well balanced; the same is true of The Bonny Earl 
of Murray (A), and (allowing for some dipodic feet of two 
syllables) of the B-version of the same ballad, and of both 
texts of Willie Makintosh. Passing, however, to The Death of 
Queen Jane (B), we find the situation of Lamkin (A) approx- 
imately reversed; less than one foot in four is of the four- 
syllable type. Nevertheless the dipodic structure is still certain, 
since on any other basis it would be impossible to handle 
metrically such a couplet as: 
At this bonie babie’s christning there was meikle joy and mirth, 
But bonnie Queen Jeanie lies cold in the earth. 

Progressing farther in the same direction, we may notice a group 
in which four-syllable feet are rare, perhaps as in Bonnie Annie 
(A) represented by only two or three indubitable examples 
(see couplet No. 9). Finally, we come to a group of about 
fifteen texts (representing six different ballads) in which there 
is no absolutely certain case of a foot of four syllables. Since 
the evidence of the tunes is inconclusive, these texts might, if 
they stood alone, be considered ordinary trisyllabic verse. 
They do not, however, stand alone. With one exception all 
have closely related versions in which undoubted four-syllable 
feet occur, sometimes with considerable frequency. Accordingly, 
it would seem justifiable to consider these last texts merely as 
the terminus toward which the dipodic verse of the transition 
ballads has been working.” 

In addition to the argument from transitional texts the actual 
linguistic structure of these “‘trisyllabic’’ ballads may be 


% The tabulation below shows the surprising way in which the different 
ballad texts display the transition from the four-syllable to the three-syllable 
dipod: (1) No three-syllable—Lamkin-P. (2) Three-syllable rare—Lord Randal- 
K, J, L, M, O; Baron of Braickley-D; Lord Saltoun and Auchanachie-B; Lamkin- 
A et al.; Cherry-Tree Carol-D. (3) Three-syllable and four-syllable approxi- 
mately balanced—Cherry-Tree-C; Lamkin-B et al.; Lord Delamere-A, C, D. 
(4) Three-syllable predominating—Lamkin-C, G; Death of Queen Jane-B; 
Delamere-B; Glenlogie-I. (5) Three-syllable except for a few instances—Lord 
Randal-A, C, D, F, 1; Bonnie Annie-A; Lamkin-R, T; Queen Jane-A, C; Braick- 
ley-A, B, C; Charlie Macpherson-B; Glenlogie-A, B, C, D, E, G, H; Saltoun-A. 
(6) Three-syllable exclusively, or at least no absolutely certain case of a four- 
syllable foot—Randal-B, E, G, H; Bonnie Annie-B, Queen Jane-D, E, F, G; 
James Campbell all versions; Macpherson-A; Glenlogie-F. 
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regarded as confirming their dipodic structure. For example, 
in Bonnie James Campbell, which alone has no four-syllable 
foot in any version, it is possible to read as ordinary trisyllabic 
verse such lines as: 


Hame came horse, hame came sadle, but neer hame cam he, 


and 


And doun cam his sweet sisters, greeting sae sair. 


On the other hand, the dipodic structure brings out a much 
fuller meaning to the text, and a much better movement to the 
verse: 


and 


That a dipodic rendering thus turns geese to swans, must 
certainly be considered strong evidence of its reality. 
The result of this investigation is to justify the general con- 
clusion that the apparently “‘anapestic” ballads are connected 
by unbroken transition with the dipodic verse of four syllables ¥ 
to the foot. The trisyllabic ballads (with only one exception) i" 
show versions with feet of four syllables. Nowhere, therefore, 
can a line be drawn, and the only conclusion must be that t 
the two types are fundamentally the same in structure, that is, i ; 
that both represent a line of four dipodic feet, varying only in yn 
syllabic arrangement. 
_ After study of the three-syllable dipod that of two syllables 
' offers little difficulty, and may be quickly dismissed. The 
essential nature of the three-syllable type we found to be the 
pinching-out of one unstressed syllable so that two important 
syllables were placed together; the two-syllable dipod merely 
carries this process one step further by dropping both the 
unstressed syllables. As a result, three important syllables 
stand consecutively. Obviously, continuous verse cannot be 
written in this manner; even English has a certain number of 
necessarily light syllables. Such a chanting effect can of course 
be imposed upon verse by the aid of music. That this is not the 
case in any ballads, however, is good evidence that the music 


* Another possible reading of this line would be: 
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does not entirely dominate their metrical structure. We must 
consider, therefore, the two-syllable dipod as an only occasional 
variant to that found in verse prevailingly of three- and four- 
syllable feet. We need do no more than point out some examples, 
and comment briefly upon them. 

The two-syllable dipod occurs occasionally in a considerable 
number of ballad texts; its close relationship to the trisyllabic 
type is shown by the fact that it appears almost always in 
conjunction with the latter. It can be best observed probably 
in Willie Mackintosh (B), The Bonny Earl of Murray (B), and 
Our Goodman (A). When most effectively used it is not de- 
pendent upon musical support, but represents actual linguistic 
structure: 

Head me, hang me 
That sall never fear me; 


burn Auchindown 
Before the life leaves me (Willie Mackintosh). 


Her corn grows ripe, her meadows grow green, 
But in bonny Dinnibristle I darena be seen. 
(The Bonny Earl of Murray-B). 


Poor blind body, 
And blinder mat ye be! (Our Goodman-A). 


He neither shall be christened in white wine nor red, 
But with fair spring water, with which we were christened. 
(The Cherry-Tree Carol-B). 


In texts of this type one should note particularly the often 
intimate mingling of dipods of two, three, and four syllables. 
This is a degree of metrical intricacy not attained in literary 
verse until the present generation. As with all usages in ballad 
metrics, the technique of the dissyllabic foot is at times not 
linguistically established, but depends frankly upon musical 
support, or, what is essentially the same, upon an already 
established metrical rhythm in the mind of the reader. In the 
following examples secondary metrical] stress is demanded upon 
syllables naturally unstressed: 


He’s ben and ben, and ben to his bed (The Bonny Earl of Murray-B). 


Lamkin rocked, and fausse nourice sang (Lamkin-M). 
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In view of the nature of ballad metrics this situation is only to 
be expected; in fact its absence would be more peculiar than its 
occurrence. 

In general the dissyllabic dipod is not very widespread or 
characteristic in ballad metrics.% It affects, however, the 
metrical interpretation of a dozen or more texts, and at the 
same time an establishment of its usage is necessary for the 
study by analogy of the more complex forms of the dipodic 
foot.* 

Having confined our discussion of the dipod in ballad verse 
thus far to feet consisting of four syllables or less, we must now 
proceed to the more complicated subject of feet with five, six, 
or even more syllables. A large number of ballad texts demand 
the existence of feet of this latter type; otherwise it is impossible 
to read them metrically. 

Since metrical notation has not reached a sufficiently high 
degree of complexity, we must depend upon musical analogy 
for the first demonstration of the more complicated dipods. 


25 Note should be made of the use of the dissyllabic (as well as trisyllabic) 
dipod in refrains. Since these are often meaningless, they can hardly be said 
to have metrical significance. By analogy, however, they are important in giving 
a firmer basis for the practice. Examples are: 

Eh vow bonnie (Babylon-A) 

Hey nien nanny (Sir Lionel-B) 

Fa la lilly (King Edelbrode, fragment) 

%6 Such lines as: 

He’s ben and ben and ben to his bed 
naturally suggest the inquiry as to whether ballads ever occur in “‘octosyllabic” 
lines. This might easily be the case by development from the analogy of such 
lines as the above, or by development of a prevailingly dissyllabic dipodic struc- 
ture with the subsequent decay of the dipodic basis as the text worked away 
from the music. Some of the trisyllabic texts (e.g. those of Lord Randal) really 
display some such result, but, in spite of the fact that I should welcome it for its 
analogies, I do not believe that we have any ballads which are octosyllabic even 
by the broadest interpretation. Apparent octosyllabic texts really have refrains 
which fill out the line. In some cases these have not been preserved in all the 
versions, but it is usually true (see e.g. Hind Horn) that the texts which lack 
refrains are those which have been recorded from recitation. Ballads transcribed 
from actual singing generally show that the octosyllabic line is in reality ex- 
panded by the refrain. Only two ballads have octosyllabic texts without refrains 
in any version. Of these Willie’s Lady exists only in one version going back to 
two sources neither of which apparently was transcribed from singing; The 
Suffolk Miracle on the other hand is a broadside text, and cannot be considered 
as evidence of true ballad technique. 
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Note has already been made upon the analogy of the four- 
syllable dipod with the musical measure: 


For greater simplicity it is more convenient to consider only 
half of this foot, which would yield the musical analogy of two 
quarter notes in four-four time: 


dd 


The musical equivalents are, of course, many, but of those 
which consist of three or four notes the simplest are the follow- 


These three musical expressions correspond to the three ordinary 
ways of forming the polysyllabic dipodic half-foot. The whole 
dipod may be composed, generally speaking, of any com- 
bination of these half-feet with one another or with the simpler 
dipodic forms. The situation will become the clearer with 
further explanation. 

The simplest case of the polysyllabic dipod may in a certain 
sense be said to occur with any trisyllabic substitution. Thus 
in even the best dipodic ballad text there is now and then a 
dipodic foot of five syllables: 


And she has broded her yellow hair 
A little aboon her bree (Tam Lin-A). 


~ | 


O say na sae, my master deir, 
For I feir a deadlie storme (Sir Patric Spens-A). 


Cases of this sort, however, come within the general limitations 
of the metrical theory of trisyllabic substitution; at the same 
time the two unstressed syllables are equally unemphatic and 
so generally present no new stress relation. Accordingly they 
may ordinarily be disregarded. The difference between tri- 
syllabic substitution and the real trisyllabic half-foot can be 
seen by comparison of examples. Although the number of 


| 
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syllables in each of the two following lines is the same, the 
metrical movements are distinctly different: 


‘Come riddle my riddle, dear mother’ he said, 
‘And riddle us both as one’ (Lord Thomas and Fair Annet (D). 


I heard a cow low, a bonnie cow low, 
An a cow low down in yon glen (The Queen of Elfland’s Nourice). 


As Child, in one of his few metrical observations, remarks of 
the latter ballad, it “forces you to chant and will not be read.” 
This chanting effect is due to the fact that the line has not 
only more than fourteen syllables, but also more than the 
ordinary number of stresses, that is, the extra syllables are 
frequently important. On the other hand, the extra syllables of 
the first quotation are entirely unemphatic (unaccented syllables 
of dissyllabic words and pronouns). It is therefore possible to 
represent the structure of the first line by the ordinary four-foot 
scheme: 


Although a closely similar scheme might satisfy a theoretical 
“scansion’”’ for the second line also, this would class articles, 
and nouns equally as unstressed syllables, and would fail utterly 
to represent the chanting effect. Obviously in this kind of ballad 
meter some factor as yet unconsidered is at work. 

For the simplest working of this new factor we must turn 
to such a text as The Gay Goshawk (B). Here occurs frequently 
the half-line: 


Here is a gift, and a very rare gift 


in which the two words very rare approach the trisyllabic type 
of half-foot represented by the musical structure: 


In the same ballad also we find inserted in the regular dipodic 
ballad structure a full four-syllable half-foot: 


Out then spak a pretty little bird .... 
And thrice he has kissed her cherry, cherry cheek .. . . 
With one side of the bonny beaten gold... . 
With one side of the beaten gold, 
And another of the silver clear. 
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There are even lines in which two such half-feet occur: 
Where will I .:t a boy, and a pretty little boy. 


It is clear that, musically at least, these situations represent 
the substitution of four eighth for two quarter notes, or at least 
something closely analogous to it. Thus the transliteration of 
the first quoted line might be: 


Numerous other ballads show feet of the same structure.?” 

This type of half-foot has, however, metrical as well as musical 
basis. It does not depend upon the tune, but, at least when its 
occurrence is not too frequent, can be felt in the linguistic 
structure of the text. This can be perceived by observing that 
the four-syllable half-feet consist usually of stereotyped con- 
structions which yield particularly to rapid pronunciation. 
(1) The commonest is a repeated adjective with short vowel 
such as the “cherry, cherry cheek” already quoted. “Bonnie” 
is very frequently so used, as in The Broom of Cowdenknowes, 
and in the recurring line of Geordie: 


O where will I get a bonny, bonny boy. 


In the G-text of this latter ballad occurs also the interesting 
case: 


When she cam to the canny Cannygate. 


_ Here desire to emphasize the proper metrical structure has 
led to the use of a meaningless adjective (as applied to a gate), 
and has changed Canongate to Cannygate. (2) Another common 
construction is the combination of two adjectives generally of 
short vowels and of conventionalized usage. Frequently 
alliteration is called in to aid, as in the bonny beaten gold already 
quoted. Of these combinations pretty little is practically stereo- 
typed. (3) In other cases the four-syllable half-foot departs 
from these conventionalized arrangements, and depends merely 


27 Other such ballads are: Sir Patrick Spens (E), The Broomfield Hill (D), 
The Two Brothers (B), Sir Hugh (M, N), The Duke of Athole’s Nurse (C, D, F), 
The Earl of Aboyne (D, et al.), The Rantin Laddie (A, D), The Farmer’s Curst 
Wife. See also below. 
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upon any group of words which flows easily from the tongue. 
On account of this care in selection of syllables, their extra 
number within moderate limits does Adt tend to break down 
the primary structure of the verse. 

In a limited number of ballad texts, however, the polysyllabic 
type of dipod predominates: in these cases certain secondary 
factors operate to disrupt the original metrical form, and thus 
to produce what is practically a new structure. One case of 
this sort has been observed in The Queen of Elfland’s Nourice, 
and others can be illustrated: 


Over night they carded for our English mens coates; 
They fished before their netts were spunn; 
A white for sixpence, a red for two groates; 
Now wisdome wold haue stayed till they had been woone. 
(Mussellburgh Field) 


It fell upon a time, when the proud king of France 
Went a hunting for five months and more, 

That his dochter fell in love with Thomas of Winesberrie 
From Scotland newly come oer (Willie o Winsbury-H). 


‘And are ye come at last? and do I hold ye fast? 
And is my Johny true?’ 

‘I hae nae time to tell, but sae lang’s I like mysell 
Sae lang will I love you’ (The Grey Cock). 


The lady looked over her own castle-wa, 
And oh, but she looked weary! 
And there she espied the gleyed Argyle, 
Come to plunder the bonny house of Airly. 
(The Bonnie House of Airlie-B). 


While musicaliy such lines can be held within the ordinary 
bonds of four measures of four-four time, from a metrical point 
of view the occurrence of so many polysyllabic dipods really 
breaks down the original structure so that three- or four-syllable 
half-feet really become dipods in their own right. For example, 
the first line quoted above might be transliterated into music 
thus: 


This would represent legitimate musical usage, although for 
practical purposes in singing eight measures of four-four time 
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could have been used equally as well as four. On the other hand, 
to attempt to represent the line as only four metrical feet leads 
to absurdity. It would suppose a linguistic structure: 


where the numbers represent the relative degree of stress 
necessary to maintain this arrangement. This presumes four 
consistently used gradations of stress—a complexity of which 
the language has never yet shown itself capable. What actually 
occurs is, of course, that the first and second degrees of stress 
(as represented above) fall together so that the metrical struc- 
ture becomes: 
We are now in a position to scan also the line already quoted 
from The Queen of Elfland’s Nourice (see p. 957). In this case 
there are no four-syllable half-feet, but the original dipod is 
equally well broken by those of three syllables. The chanting 
effect is in reality the result of numerous strongly stressed 
words forming trisyllabic or dissyllabic dipods in the place of 
the original structure: 
The frequent occurrence of polysyllabic dipods has thus two 
concomitant effects—seven, or better (allowing for rest at the 
end of the line) eight, dipods take the place of four, and at the 
same time the actual structure of the feet returns to the simpler 
forms. The piling-up of syllables in the foot has proceeded until 
too high a degree of complexity has been reached; linguistic 
necessity then reasserts itself, and the expanded feet break into 
their component halves. 
The only other ballad form which can be said to represent 
a change in the structure of the foot is that represented by the 
complex stanza”® of The Twa Sisters, the closely related stanza 
28 Another possible reading is: 
This does not appeal to my own ear, but I have heard others use it. Note that it 
omits syllables of primary stress—not an ordinary ballad practice. 
2° This development of internal rhyme with the resulting formation of a 
stanza here displayed is analogous to the same practice in the other more complex 
forms of ballad meter. Whenever the line becomes very long, it tends to rein- 


force its structure by additional rhymes. See e.g. Broomfield Hill (D), Mussel- 
burth Field, The Broom of Cowdenknowes, The Grey Cock, et al. 
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of The Cruel Mother (F), and probably that of The Maid and 
the Palmer. This is so highly complicated that no one could 
attempt to relate its structure to that of the other ballads by 
purely metrical means. Music, however, shows the relationship. 
In this case the tune (as given by Child) is taken from the 
Abbotsford manuscript and, like other tunes from the same 
source, is rather inaccurate. The time is three-four; if this is 
changed to six-four, however, the whole complicated stanza 
falls into the normal ballad form of a four-foot couplet.*° In 
other words, the two quarter notes of the usual half-measure of 
ballad music become when most fully expanded: 


This is, of course, too high a degree of complexity to have 
reality in linguistic structure, and therefore does not actually 
represent any metrical conception. It is interesting, never- 
theless, in showing that at least a theoretical relation may be 
established all the way from the simplest to the most complex 
ballad form. 


The present study is too general to permit of considering 
minor variation. There are many single ballads which with their 
different texts would furnish material for pages of discussion; 
this would tend, however, to become for the most part mere 
description, not very valuable from a strictly metrical point of 
view. More applicable to the present subject would be the 
study of the metrical significance of ballad refrains, and of the 
various methods of stanza formation. In general, however, 
matters of refrain and stanza will be found to offer no real 
difficulty, if the fundamental principles of ballad metrics are 
grasped. 

These fundamental principles it has been the purpose of this 
study to demonstrate, and we are now, I believe, in a position 


%° The airs for this ballad in Motherwell, and Campbell and Sharp are of no 
aid in this connection. They represent simpler versions of the text. 
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to present the conclusions as to the general nature of English 
popular meter as represented by the Child collection: _ 

1) The meter of the ballads is fundamentally a four-foot 
dipodic line. In the less popular texts the dipodic structure 
may be lost. 

2) The rhyme is usually upon a primary stress, but in a 
considerable number of cases the line is apparently lengthened 
by the occurrence of secondary stress rhyme. 

3) The number of syllables in the foot is most often four. 
This may be decreased to three or two, and under certain 
circumstances increased to five or six without loss of the original 
dipodic structure. 

4) When the number of syllables to the foot is frequently 
more than four and when more than the usual number of 
stresses is logically demanded, the linguistic complexity becomes 
too great, and the original dipodic structure is disrupted with 
the accompanying development of a secondary dipodism. 

5) In its simpler forms ballad verse is founded upon linguistic 
principles, but in its more complex developments is dependent 
largely upon musical support. 

As a final word this inherent unity of ballad metrical form 
should be stressed. There is indeed no real possibility on the 
basis of metrical structure of separating the ballads into various 
types. This may be useful in some cases, but usually the 
supposed types will be found to shade into one another so 
gradually that no line can be drawn between them. The different 
ballad forms are not separate species, but only varieties of the 
- same metrical norm—the line of four dipodic feet. 

GrEorGE R. STEWART, JR. 
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XLVII. THE PERIPHRASTIC FUTURE WITH SHALL 
AND WILL IN MODERN ENGLISH 


One cannot read through the mass of discussions of the 
problem of shalj and will published during the past century’ nor 
even those written since 1900? without being impressed by the 
wide diversity of the points of view and the definite conflict of 
the opinions and conclusions thus brought together. Even 
among those articles that can be grouped as expressing the 
conventional rules* there is considerable variety and contra- 
diction, not in the general rule for independent declarative 
statements (that a shall with the first person corresponds with 
a will with the second and third) but in the other rules con- 
cerning questions, reported discourse, and subordinate clauses. 
That there is.a considerable body of literary usage which 
conflicts with the conventional rules is indicated by the many 
pages in these articles devoted to pointing out instances in 
which “the best of our authors” have violated the rules.‘ 


Opposed to those articles giving the conventional rules is 
not only this fairly large amount of usage, the number of 
instances pointed out as “blunders,” but also the views ex- 


1 See the Bibliographical Note on pp. 983 below. 

2 Important contributions to the shall and will problem appear in the 
following: 

Sweet, New English Grammar, II, Syntax (1898), 92-96. 

Kriiger, Syntax der Englischen Sprache, IV, Zeitwort, (2nd ed. Dresden and 
Leipzig,. 1914) 1425-1500. 

The New English Dictionary, (article shall). 

C. B. Bradley, “Shall and Will—An Historical Study,” Trans. of Am. Phil. 
Assn., 42 (1911), 5-31. 

G. O. Curme, “Has English a Future Tense?” J.E.G. Ph. X11(1913), 515-539. 

Ph. Aronstein, “Shall und Will zum Ausdrucke der Idealitat im Englischen,” 
Anglia, XLI, (1917), 10-93; 301-392. 

* Compare for example the rules for shall and will as given in Blount and 
Northrup, English Grammar, Woolley, Handbook of Composition, Fowler and 
Fowler, The King’s English. 

*R. G. White, Every Day English: “ . . . . I proposed to give in this chapter 
a long series of plain unmistakable examples of its misuse by English writers of 
which I have numerous memorandums scattered upon the fly-leaves of my 
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pressed in the more scientific contributions listed above (see 
note 2). These, attempting to base their generalizations and 
statements upon actual studies of the usage, attack not only 
those subordinate rules upon which the conservatives them- 
selves are at variance but some would overturn even the first 
general rule for shall and will upon which the former all agree.® 
Among these more scientific studies there is also to be found 


books. But my readers I am sure will be quite content that I should spare my 
labor, and give only the following from Cowley, Richard Burthogge, Samuel 
Shaw (the Puritan divine), Steele, Addison, Swift, Samuel Palmer, Shenstone, 
Burke, Landor, Robert Blakey, and Sydney Smith... .” 

Fowler and Fowler, The King’s English (pp. 141-153) contains examples of 
“blunders” taken from the following: Daily Telegraph, London Times, Richard- 
son, Jowett, F. M. Crawford, Westminster Gazette, Burke, S. Ferrier, Wilde, 
Stevenson, Crockett, Conan Doyle, Spectator, H. Sweet, Gladstone. 

See also Molloy, Shall and Will, 85-105; and S. P. E. Tract VI, Shall and Will, 
Should and Would in the Newspapers of Today. In the latter, five pages of 
examples are introduced with the statement, “It is therefore the object of this 
paper to exhibit groups of sentences all from newspapers of the better sort in which 
one or other principle of idiom has been outraged.” 

5 See, for example, the following statement by Curme (J.E.G. Ph., XII, 
(1913), 530, 531). 

“Tt will become clear upon reflection that the statement of the English 
grammarians that shall, not will expresses futurity in the first person will not 
hold. Here, as elsewhere, shall does not approach this idea as closely as will. 
Shall represents the speaker as planning in present time for a future act, while 
will breaks the connection with the present and in lively tone directs our 
attention to the future. We have here two futures, each with a distinct and 
useful meaning, the result of a long historical development.” 

It may be interesting to note here the following instances of Curme’s own 
use of these auxiliaries. Whether they would (by the ordinary reader) be 
interpreted in accord with his statements of the meaning of these two words is 
perhaps an open question. The we will agrees, but does the we shall of the first 
example following convey the idea of present plan or does it indicate the inevi- 
table result? 

“Tt is a delicate piece of work we have before us, where we must think and 
feel, but it’s worth all the pain and effort. We shall get an insight into an 
earnest struggle of over seven hundred years, where the English people with its 
characteristic dogged persistence has striven for a finer and more accurate 
expression of its thoughts and feelings that have reference to future time” 
(Ibid., 516). 

“If we take up a copy of the King James version of the Bible (1611 A.D.) 
we will find an exceedingly large number of cases where in all parts of the English 
speaking territory we today use will instead of the older shall” (Ibid., 521). 
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much variety and conflict. In all this mass of material there 


6 Some of the outstanding conflicts in the statements concerning shall and 
will as they appear in the leading discussions of the present generation are: 

A. Sweet, The New. Eng. Dict., and Aronstein accept the usual conventional 
rule for independent declarative statements of a shall with the first person 
corresponding to a will with the second and third. Bradley, on the other hand, 
insists that, outside of London, Oxford, and Boston, and those few people who 
have schooled themselves consciously to say J shall, “will is now the accepted 
auxiliary for simple prediction in all persons”; Kriiger finds that many native 
southern Englishmen use will for shall; and Curme, in more definite fashion 
asserts that “the statement of the English grammarians that shall not will 
expresses futurity in the first person does not hold.” 

B. Sweet and Kriiger emphasize the difference between the meaning of the 
strongly stressed and that of the unstressed auxiliary. The New Eng. Dict., 
Bradley, and Aronstein are silent in respect to the special stressing of the 
auxiliary, although the New Eng. Dict. does recognize in a limited way the 
meaning of determination or resolve which Sweet asserts attaches to the strongly 
stressed form. Curme speaks of the strongly emphasized shall or will but 
insists that this emphasis does not change the fundamental ideas carried “in 
every instance” by these two words. 

C. Sweet and Aronstein agree that we two, we all, etc. take will not shall 
for simple prediction; Kriiger flatly asserts that thesecombinations take shall 
not will. 

D. The New Eng. Dict. accepts the conventional rule for the use of shall in 
“categorical questions with the second person.” Bradley, although accepting 
the fact that shall you? is used sometimes, declares that this use is not directed 
by any “sentiment” for “that auxiliary which is naturally to be expected in 
the answer” but solely because it has “not yet been wholly supplanted by 
will you?” Aronstein adds to the usual statement of the usage in questions with 
the second person that will is used in “rhetorical questions” where no answer is 
expected. 

E. The New Eng. Dict. gives as the usage in indirectly reported speech 
“either the retention of the auxiliary used by the speaker or the substitution of 
that which is appropriate to the point of view of the person reporting.” Bradley 
represents usage in this situation as shifting the auxiliaries to fit the grammati- 
cal persons “as they stand in the report” with the exception of an original 
I shall which is “always reported by shall.” 

F. Sweet calls the past development of the use of these two words “unmean- 
ing fluctuation” which in Southern England has settled down into a “fixed 
system of complicated rules” but which in other dialects has tended to com- 
pletely banish shall. To Bradley this development is not “unmeaning fluctua- 
tion” but “the age long attempt of English speech to achieve a colorless state- 
ment of futurity,” in which he sees the hopeless obscuring “of a singularly sound 
and valuable distinction” to make “an unworkable scheme for simple predic- 
tion.” Curme views the development as “an earnest struggle of over seven 
hundred years” in which the English people “has striven for a finer and more 
accurate expression of its thoughts and feelings that have reference to future 
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is hardly a general statement for which a direct contradiction 
cagnot be found coming from a source that merits careful 
consideration. Thus after more than a century of discussion 
of the problem of shall and will there are no thoroughly accepted 
views of what the actual usage of these two words is, of the 
meaning and trend of the development of that usage, and of 
the causes which gave rise to it. Instead, the student is con- 
fronted with a multitude of articles presenting a many sided 
conflict of opinion. 


time.” The result, in his opinion, has been a successful forming of “two futures 
with finely differentiated meanings.” This result has not been attained in 
England where “a defective arrested development” still uses J shall in the 
first person to express simple futurity, nor in the Irish and the Scotch dialects 
where the valuable distinctive meanings of shall have been lost, but it has been 
attained in American usage where shall is retained whenever its indefinite mean- 
ing is appropriate but is elsewhere replaced by will for the sake of greater 
accuracy of expression and a finer differentiation of meaning. Aronstein repudi- 
ates the idea that the change shown in American usage is a finer differentiation 
of clear cut meanings and contends that it is rather a cruder simplification of 
those meanings. 

G. Sweet finds an explanation for the supposed present use of shall and will 
in the “desire to keep the original meaning of these verbs as much as possible 
in the background.” Kriiger follows Grimm’s suggestion of “courtesy” to 
account for the usual shift of forms in direct statements. But this “courtesy” 
came into conflict with ambiguity in some situations and there, as in questions 
with the second person, clearness of idea won out. Bradley finds the modern 
use to arise from a “disqualifying of shall” for the work of simple prediction. 
Three causes contributed to this “‘disqualifying of shall’: (a) the rise of a 
new meaning in shall of personal compulsion which caused a reluctance to use 
it in connections where it might be understood as a threat; (b) the affected 
formalism of the eighteenth century in dealing with the second person; (c) the 
reduction of will in the spoken language to the enclitic form ’ll. Aronstein finds 
that the two futures of the seventeenth century (an objective future with will 
and a subjective future with shall, having finely differentiated meanings espe- 
cially in the second and third persons) have been partially wrecked in the 
present speech because the rationalizing tendency of the eighteenth century 
and the conscious analyzing of speech by grammarians have overridden this 
nicety of instinctive feeling and placed in its stead less discriminating conven- 
tions and rules. 


H. Kriiger and Bradley insist that the present usage has developed since 
Shakspere; Curme and Aronstein that it was already fixed in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 
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By way of contributing toward the solution of this problem 
the present study aims to investigate first, the origin and 
development of the conventional grammatical rules concerning 
shall and will, and, second, the actual usage of these two words 
in the English drama from the middle of the sixteenth century 
to the present time. 


PART ONE 


THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
CONVENTIONAL RULES 


In the search for the facts concerning the framing, develop- 
ment, and general acceptance of the conventional rules for 
shall and will all the available English grammars’ published 
during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries and many of those of 
the first half of the 19th century were examined in an attempt 
to establish the chronology of the conventional rules for the 
expression of the English future tense, and also the linguistic 


attitude of the grammarians by whom these rules were first 
framed. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE RULES 


The list of grammars follows. Only those are included in this 
list in which is given some statement of shall and will as signs 
of the future tense. 

An examination of the discussions of the English future tense 
as given in the grammars listed reveals the following signi- 
ficant facts: 

1. In the grammars published before 1622 there is no indication 
of any distinction between the use of the auxiliaries shall and 
will, with any of the three grammatical persons, when joined 
with the infinitive to form the future tense. From the statements 
offered by these grammarians concerning the formation of the 


7This term “grammars” includes dictionaries and other discussions of 
the language published during the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. 
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future tense one concludes that to their minds shall and will 
could be used indiscriminately with all three persons.*® 


8 (a) “There be thre Tymz caled Tence. The tym that iz Now, caled the 
Present-Tenc’: az, I lou. The tym Past, caled the Preter-Tence’: as I loued. 
The tym Too Com caled the Futur-Tenc’: az I shal or wil lou.” 

“Verbz of the first Coniugation ar thus declyned. 


Fut. I shal or wil We shal 
tenc thu shalt or wilt Plu. ye or you or lou 
Sing. _he shal or wil they wil 


The present-tenc iz som tym uzed futurly by raezn of som adverb or other 
spech in the sentenc shewing a tym too com: az, I ryd ten dayz henc, and my 
man cometh after me.” Bullokar, Bref Grammar, (1586). 

(b) “There be divers words in English, the which sometimes are signes of a 
verbe, and somtimes they are verbs themselves. 

“Qu. Which be they? 

“An. These among the rest: Do, doest, doth, did, diddest, have, hast 
hath, had, haddest, shall, shalt, will, wilt, may, can, might, would, should, ought, 
oughtest, am, art, are, was, wast, bin, be, and such like, the which being set 
before other verbs, are but signes of the verbe, and somtimes are tokens of the 
tense of the verbe, and somtimes are tokens of the voice of the verbe, as namely 
whether he be active, passive, or neuter. And sometimes they are verbs them- 
selves, and that for the most part, being set alone.” Stockwood, English 
Accidence, (1590). 

(c) De futuro primo 

“Futurum primum idem est cum Themate, post posita persona expressa, aut 
intellecta. ut Hate thou, hate he. Plu. Hate we. Hate ye. hate they.” 


De futuro secundo 
“Futura secundf circtiscribitur syntaxi infiniti & praesentis verbi will vel 
shall ut I shall vel will hate. Thou shalt vel wilt hate. He shall vel will hate. Plul 
Wee shall vel will hate, &c.” 


De verbo passivo 
“Futurum primum: Be thou hated, be he hated. Plu. Be we hated, be ye hated, 
be they hated. 
“Futurum secundum, J shall vel will be hated. Thou shalt vel wilt be hated, hee 
shall vel will be hated, yee shall vel will be hated, they shall vel will be hated.” 
P. G., Grammatici Anglicana (1594), 21, 24, 25. 


(d) 
“Q. Which be the signes of the tenses? 
Do or doth 
Did 
“R. These | Have 
Had 
shall or will 


| or hereafter 
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Whether anything of a discrimination between the two words 
is to be inferred from Gil’s statement that shal forms the future 
in the Imperative (see note 8-e below), or from his use of the 
two words in the example “When I shal hav tauht mj skolars, 
I wil kum tu yii,” is doubtful. 

2. The first statement of a distinction of use between shall 
and will in forming the future tense was found in George 
Mason’s Grammaire Angloise (1622) 


Le signe du futur est, shall or will, mais il n’en faut pas user indifferemment: 

car si vous usez de ce signe, shall, quand il faut dire, will, il a mauvaise grace, , 
oultre qu’il semblera que vous parliez d’audace: example; vous pouvez dire " 
elegamment, If I doe eate that, I shall be sicke, si je mange cela, je sera malade: 
au lieu que si vous disiez, J will be sicke, il sembleroit que volontairement vous 
volussiez estre malade: ains vous pouvez dire: I hope you will be my good friend, 
j'espere que vous me serez amy: If you doe that, you shall bee beaten or chidden. 
Si vous faites cela, vous serez batu ou tancé: But I shall not, mais non seray: 
but you shall not chuse, mais vous ne choisirez pas, cest a scauoir, ce ne sera pas 
4 vostre chois: pour le fair court, il est malaisé d’en bailler reigle certaine, 
parquoy je vous r’envoye a l’usage, auquel, 4 fin de mieux y parvenir, nous vous 
proposerons la variation de certains verbes (pp. 25, 26). 


“Q. What signe hath the Future tense? 
“R. These signes, shall or will or hereafter. 
Anon, Certaine Grammar Questions, (1602) 43, 45 
(e) “Formatio temporum in Activis: & Neutris. 
“Futurum formatur 4 Praesenti, per signa shal, aut wil in Indicativo; shal ‘a 
in Imperativo; hereafter, in Potentiali, & Infinitivo.” 


“T shall | luv | dou shalt | luv | hfshal | luv amabo 
Futur aut téch aut téch aut téch > docebo 


wil spék wilt } spék wil spék } dicam 
Plur. wi’, yi’, dei, shal aut wil luv, téch, spék” 
“Modi Imperativi. 
luv amato luv amato 
Futur. dou shalt 4 téch { doceto hi shal téch doceto ille 
spék | dicito spék dicito 
luv amatote luv amanto 
Plural yi shal téch 4 docetote Sei shal téch docéto 
spék | dicitote spék dicfito” 


Fut. I shal bi’ tauht, aut I wil bi’ tauht, docebor. 
Gil, Logonomia Anglicana (1619, 1621), 63, 69, 70, 72. 

* Grammaire / Angloise / Contenant reigles bien exactes & / certaines de la 
Prononciation, Or / thographe, & Construction de nostre langue; / En faveur 
des estrangiers qui en / son desireux. / Par George Mason / Marchand de 
Londres. / A Londres. / Chez Nat. Butler / 1622. 
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This statement does not offer a specific rule but it contains 
the germ of the definite rules first formulated by Wallis in his 
Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (1653): 


Shall and will indicant Futurum. Uret, i shall burn, it will burn. 

Quoniam autem extraneis satis est cognitu difficile, quando vel hoc vel illud 
dicendum est; (non enim promiscue dicimus shall & will); neq; tamen alii quos 
vidi ullas tradidere regulas quibus dirigantur; has ego tradere necessarium duxi, 
quas qui observaverit hac in re non aberrabit. 

In primis personis shall simpliciter praedicentis est; will, quasi promittentis 
aut minantis. 

In secundus & tertiis personis, shall promittentis est aut minantis,will 
simpliciter praedicentis. 

Uram, ures, uret, uremus, uretis, urent: J shall burn, you will burn, (thou 
wilt), he will, we shall, ye will, they will burn; nempe hoc futurum praedico: vel 
I will, you shall, (thou shalt) he shall, wee will, yee shall, they shall burn; nempe, 
hoc futurum spondeo, vel, faxo ut sit. 

Would & should illud indicant quod erat, vel esset, futurum: cum hoc 
tamen discrimine; would voluntatem innuit seu agentis propensionem, should 
simpliciter futurionem. 

Urerem; urere debebam, " deberem,—volebam, vellem; I should, or would, 
burn (pp. 94, 95). 


3. In the grammars published between 1622, the first appear- 
ance of the conventional distinction, and 1653, there is no indi- 
cation of any discrimination between the uses of these two 
words in the formation of the future. 

4. The grammars published between 1653 and 1762 either fail 
to indicate any distinction between the two words as auxiliaries, 
as did all those, except Mason’s, before 1653, or (with two 
exceptions) they simply copy or repeat the statements appearing 
in Wallis.'° 


10 For example, no distinction is recognized in the following: 

Phillips, New World of Words (1658) 

Milton, Accedence Commenced Grammar (1669) 

Martin, An Introduction etc. (1754) 

The following authors repeat the statements of Wallis: 

C. Cooper, Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (1685) 

R. Johnson, Grammatical Commentaries (1706) 

Anon. (for Brightland), English Grammar (1710) 

Anon. (for Hodges), A New English Accidence (1736) 

J. Newbery, Grammar Made Familiar (1745) 

J. Priestley, English Grammar (1761) 
The two exceptions are the books of Samuel ra (1755) and V. J. Peyton 
(1756). Peyton’s grammar points out no distinction of use with the several] 
grammatical persons but says, “Shall denotes necessity, and will the will; 
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5. In 1762, in the grammar of Robert Lowth, appeared the 
first discussion of the uses of shall and will in interrogative 


so that, when the thing depends on the will of the agent, they use the sign will, 
and on other occasions the sign shall.” 

Samuel Johnson’s grammar (prefixed to his dictionary) rather characteristi- 
cally disposes of the matter by giving the conjugation of shall with the infinitive 
as forming one future, then the conjugation of will with the infinitive as forming 
a second future, and adding the remark, “By reading these futures may be 
observed the variations of shall and will.” 

The explanation given in his dictionary in the discussion of the word shall 
is somewhat more definite. ‘The explanation of shall, which foreigners and 
provincials confound with will, is not easy; and the difficulty is increased by the 
poets, who sometimes give to shall an emphatic sense of will: but I shall en- 
deavour, crassa Minerva, to show the meaning of shall in the future tense. 

“(1) I shall love. It will so happen that I must love; I am resolved to 
love. 

(2) Shall I love? Will it be permitted me to love? Will you permit me 

to love? Will it happen that I must love? 

(3) Thou shalt love. I command thee to love; it is permitted thee to love; 

(in poetry or solemn diction) it will happen that thou 
must love. 

(4) Shalt thou love? Will it happen that thou must love? Will it be 

permitted to thee to love? 

(5) He shall love. It will happen that he must love; it is commanded 

him that he love. 

(6) Shall he love? Is it permitted him to love? In solemn language, 

Will it happen that he must love? 

(7) The plural persons follow the signification of the singulars.”’ 
“(To) will— 

(5) It is one of the signs of the future tense, of which it is difficult to show 
or limit the signification. 

I will come. I am determined to come; importing choice. 

Thou wilt come. It must be so that thou must come; importing necessity. 

Wilt thou come? Hast thou determined to come? importing choice. 

He will come. He is resolved to come; or it must be that he must come. 

importing either choice or necessity. 

It will come. It must be that it must come; importing necessity.” 
The substance of his explanations of the uses of these auxiliaries with the 
several grammatical persons seems to be, 

Shall—in all persons implies necessity, obligation, permission; in the Ist 
person, in addition to these ideas, it may signify resolution on the part of the 
speaker. 

Will—in all persons, except the 2nd and 3rd (neuter pronoun) in declarative 
sentences, imports determination or resolution; in these two situations he 
indicates that will implies necessity. 

Johnson’s illustrations (see above) omit without comment will I come? 
Will he come? Will it come? 
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sentences as distinct from the uses in declarative statements. 
Here, however, the explanation of the distinct use of shall and 
will in questions is very brief, giving only the change in meaning 
from the declarative use of shall with the first person and will 
with the second. “J shall go; you will go; express event only; 


but Will you go? imports intention; and Shall I go? refers to the - 


will of another.’’™ 

6. The grammar of William Ward (1765) contains the first 
complete discussion of the meanings and uses of shall and will 
with a thoroughgoing attempt to form the rules on the basis 


of the fundamental meanings of the two words. Here we have - 


not only the usual meanings given to the uses of shall and will 
in independent declarative sentences, and in questions, as in 
Lowth’s grammar, the meanings of shall with the first and third 
persons and wil] with the second person, but in addition the 
filling out of the meanings in the other possible situations in 
interrogative sentences, and a complete explanation of the 
meanings and uses in “compound sentences” and “supposi- 
tions.”’? 


4 Lowth, A Short Introd. to Eng. Grammar, pp. 64, 65: “Will, in the first 
Person singular and plural, promises or threatens; in the second and third Per- 
sons, only foretells; shall, on the contrary, in the first Person simply foretells; 
in the second and third Persons, promises, commands, or threatens.* But this 
must be understood of Explicative Sentences; for when the Sentence is Inter- 
rogative, just the reverse for the most part takes place: Thus, J shall go; 
you will go; expresses event only; but will you go? imports intention; and 
shall I go? refers to the will of another. But again, He shall go, and, shall he go? 
both imply will, expressing or referring to a command. Would primarily denotes 
inclination of will; and should obligation; but they both vary their import, and 
are often used to express simple event.” 

*This distinction was not observed formerly as to the word shall, which was used in the 
second and third Persons to express simply the event. So, likewise, should was used, where we 
now make use of would. See the Vulgar Translation of the Bible. 

12 Ward, Gram. of the Eng. Lang., pp. 121-3: “Of the difference between the 
Future by shall, and that by Will. 

2. The Verb by shall, States of fixed Order shows; 

Or States which Chance directs, as we suppose. 
And shall those verbal Future States declares 
Which for itself, an Object hopes or Fears, 
- Thinks of itself, surmises, or foresees; 
But which for other Objects it decrees. 
3. The Verb by will those Future States declares 
For others, which an Object hopes or fears, 
Of others thinks, surmises or foresees; 
But for itself, States which itself decrees. 
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In questions, in addition to the rules offered by Lowth, this 
grammar of Ward’s first explains shall you go as equivalent to 
Do you expect to go? 

Will you go as equal to Do you resolve or determine to go? 


“The Future by shall is used in sublime Language to express those States 
which are irrevocably fixed; as, they (i.e. the Heavens & the Earth) Shall perish, 
but thou (O God) Shalt endure. Old Test. i.e. it is irrevocably fixed that they shall 
perish, &c., and States which are supposed to depend on Chance are expressed 
by shall; as, if it shall happen; or, if it shall come to pass that you go. Shall is often 
omitted in Expressions of this Kind; as, if it happen that you go. 

“In simple declarative Sentences, the Thoughts that are expressed are con- 
ceived to be those of the Speaker; therefore, as shall denotes a State which the 
Speaker, hopes, fears, or foresees concerning himself, but which he determines 
concerning others; the Expressions J or we shall go, are equivalent to J or we 
foresee, or imagine that we are to go: But you, he or they shall go, are equivalent 
to I or we determine that you, he, they are to go. But, on the contrary, will denotes 
a State which the Speaker determines concerning himself, but which he hopes, 
fears, or foresees concerning other Objects; And therefore J or we will go are 
equivalent to J or we determine to go; but you, he, they will go, are equivalent to 
I or we foresee, or believe that you propose to go, that your going is some way 
determined. 

“When questions are asked, shall denotes a State which the Person of whom 
the Question is asked foresees concerning himself, but determines concerning 
other Objects; will a State which he determines concerning himself, but foresees 
concerning others: Therefore shall you go? is equivalent to do you expect to go? 
but will you go? to do you resolve or determine to go? But shall I, he, they go? are 
equivalent to do you determine that I, he, they may go? or do you permit us to go? 
and will I, he, they go? to do you think or believe that I, he, they are determined 


, to go? or, in such a situation as that our, his or their going is likely to take place? 


“In Compound Sentences, if a Person is represented as determining his own 
Future State, will is used; but, if the Future State of others, shall is used; as, 
I resolve, determine that I will go; you, that you will, he, that he will go; But, 
I resolve, determine that you, he, they (or anyone but myself) shall go; you resolve, 
determine that I, he, they (or any one but yourself) shall go: he resolves, determines 
that I, you, we, they (or anyone but himself) shall go. 

“In Compound Sentences, if a Person is represented as foreseeing, believing, 
hoping, fearing his own Future State, shall js used; as, I foresee, believe, hope, 
fear that I shall; we, that we shall; thou, that thou shalt; he, that he shall; you, 
that you shall ; they, that they shall go; But, I foresee, believe, hope, fear, that you, 
he, they (or anyone else but myself) will go; you foresee, &c. that I, he, they 
(or anyone but yourself) will go; he foresees, &c. that I, you, they (or anyone but 
himself) will go. 

“In Suppositions it is often immaterial whether we use shall or will, or men- 
tion the Verb without any Sign; as, J will meet you if my Business shall permit 
me; or, will permit me; or, if my Business permit me to do it, 

“Should and would are used with the same Distinctions as shall and will ; as, I 
determined that I would; that you, he, they (or anyone but myself) would go, &c.” 
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Shall I, he, they go, Do you determine that I, he, they may go? 
or Do you permit us to go? 

Will I, he, they go? Do you think or believe that I, he, they, are 
determined to go? or in such a situation as that our, his or their 
going is likely to take place? 

The explanations for uses in subordinate clauses (indirect 
statements and suppositions) are practically those given for the 
rules of the modern conventional point of view. 

In addition, Ward gives as other forms of the Future the 
phrases to be about, being about, to be going to. This last, however, 
he adds is used only in the language of conversation.” 


7. In spite of the complete discussion in Ward’s grammar (1765) 
which in most respects gives all the features of the received 
rules as set forth in modern text books, the grammars following 
his for many years did nct usually offer a complete set of rules, 
and some gave statements absolutely opposed to the uses here 
indicated and later conventionally accepted. 

(a) The following grammars simply give the rules as stated 
by Wallis (1653) with no consideration of questions or subor- 
dinate clauses: 

John Ash (1766). 

John Norman (1784). 

Benj. Dearborn (1795). 
Alexander Miller (1795). 
Jonathan Burr (1797). 

David Gurney (1801). 
Adoniram Judson, Jr. (1808). 
Mark Twitchell (1825). 

(b) Some, in addition to the rules of Wallis (1653), repeat 
the meager statement of Lowth (1762) concerning the uses 
in interrogative sentences. E.g.: 

Joseph Priestley (Notes and Observations, 1768). 
Ralph Harrison (1782). 

James Pickbourn (1789). 

Caleb Alexander (1790). 


3 “The Forms to be about, being about, which are set down in the Future of the 
Infinitive Mood, and in the Future Participle, are little used at present: For the 
Participle going is now commonly made use of instead of about; as, to be going 
to have: But this is only in the Language Conversation (Jbid. p. 46).” 
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(c) Three, differing from Ward, insist that we cannot under 

any circumstances ask a question with will in the first person. 
James Buchanan (1767). 
William Hazlitt (1810). 
Noah Webster (Dissertations, 1789). 

(d) Of especial interest is the statement of the grammar, 
1780, Anon. (for Dodson) which insists (p. 61): “In asking a 
question, will is improper in the first (person), and shall in the 
second; as, Will I go? i.e., is it my own pleasure to go; Shall I go? 
i.e., is it your pleasure that I go?” 

(e) Two grammars refuse to follow the general tendency 
in framing the rules for shall and will. Hutchins (1791), p. 143 
note: 

There are some cases in which it is difficult to ascertain the preference 


between shall and will and between should and would and in which they may 
be used indifferently. 


Daniel Adams (1803), p. 48 note: 


Will takes the place of shall and may be substituted in place of it through 
all the modes and tenses. 


(f) None of the grammars published during the thirty years 
from 1765 to 1795 accept Ward’s explanations of the meanings 
of shall and will and incorporate the rules he thus derives. 
Lindley Murray (1795), although his treatment of direct 
explicative statements and interrogative sentences is practically 


-a copy of Lowth’s, is the first to follow Ward by including a 


brief statement of shall and will in subordinate clauses.“ 

8. Only after the first quarter of the 19th century does the 
complete discussion of the rules of shall and will in independent 
declarative statements, in interrogative sentences, and in 
subordinate clauses become a common feature of text books of 
English grammar, and many even at this time have not adopted 


4 Murray’s many editions repeat the statement of the first of 1795: 

“Will, in the first person singular and plural, intimates resolution and 
promising; in the second and third person, only foretells; as, J will reward the 
good, and will punish the wicked; we will remember benefits and be grateful; thou 
wilt, or he will, repent of that folly; you or they will have a pleasant walk. 

“Shall,on the contrary, in the first person, simply foretells; in the second and 
third persons, promises, commands, or threatens: as, J shall go abroad ; we shall 
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the whole system at-first published in the grammar of William 
Ward in 1765. 

The conventional or received point of view in regard to the 
rules for the uses of shall and will took nearly 150 years to be 
fully stated and about two centuries to become commonly 
accepted in the text books of grammar. At least one writer 
of school grammars (see page 977) repudiated these rules as late 
as the beginning of the 19th century. The important stages in 
the chronology of the growth of the conventional rules of the 
periphrastic future with shall and will are: 

(a) The indication of a difference of meaning in the use of 
shall and will with the various grammatical persons in Mason’s 
Grammar, 1622. 

(b) The framing of the first specific rules for declarative 
sentences, making a shall with the first person correspond to a 
will with the second and third, by Wallis, 1653. 

(c) The uses of shall and will in questions as distinct from 
their uses in declarative sentences in Lowth, 1762: 

(d) The full statement of the general system of the con- 
ventional rules by Ward, 1765. 

(e) The common acceptance of this system of rules in the 
school grammars about the first quarter of the 19th century. 


dine at home: thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the land; ye shall do justice and love 
mercy; they shall account for their misconduct. 
“The following passage is not translated according to the distinct and 


. proper meaning of the words shall and will: ‘Surely goodness and mercy shall 


follow me all the days of my life; and I will dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.’ It ought to be, will follow me, and I shall dwell.” .. . 

“These observations respecting the import of the verbs wi/l and shall, must 
be understood of explicative sentences; for when the sentence is interrogative 
just the reverse, for the most part, takes place: thus, J shall go; you will go; 
express event only: but, will you go? imports intention; and, shall I go? refers 
to the will of another. But, he shall go, and shall he go? both imply will; express- 
ing or referring to a command. 

“When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood, the meaning of these auxil- 
iaries likewise undergoes some alteration: as the learner will readily perceive 
by a few examples: he shall proceed, if he shall proceed, you shall consent, if you 
shall consent. These auxilaries are sometimes interchanged, in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods, to convey the same meaning of the auxiliary: as, he will 
not return, if he shall not return: he shall not return, if he will not return.” 
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THE REASONING OF THE GRAMMARIANS 


More important than the mere chronology of the con- 
ventional rules concerning shall and will is the attempt to 
understand why and how these rules came to be framed, de- 
veloped, and generally accepted. Of especial value for this 
purpose is the evidence furnished by the prefaces and intro- 
ductions of the early grammars as to the points of view and 
methods of work of these grammarians.% 

This evidence from the grammars of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries shows that these books are of three classes: (1) those 
primarily addressed to foreigners trying to learn English, 
(2) those which were frankly introductions to Latin grammar, 
and (3) those aiming to teach English people their own language. 
These last appearing with increasing frequence in the 18th 
century are of most importance for our consideration for they 
are the grammars that were introduced into the schools and thus 
became the source of the conventionally accepted view of 
grammar. 

The authors of this third group of grammars are in somewhat 
surprizing agreement in respect to the purposes of their work. 


They very definitely turned away from describing the language 
as it was and usually express either or both of the following 
aims: (a) to reduce the language to rule, to “churn it into 
method,” using the apparatus derived from Latin grammars 
as a means; and (b) to correct the usage of English people by 
mating it conform to a standard of reason.” 


% T give here in somewhat summary fashion what seems most directly con- 
cerned with our immediate problem of the formation of the rules for shall 
and will, This material is part of a larger treatment of the development of the 
apparatus of the accepted formal grammar in which I attempt a more complete 
analysis of the evidence from the prefaces and introductions to the early 
grammars in relation to the literary and linguistic tendencies of the times. 

% These mid-eighteenth century grammars are acknowledged by Lindley 
Murray to have been the sources of his “compilation” which ran through nearly 
two hundred editions in the 19th century. 

“Tt is... . proper to acknowledge, in general terms, that the authors to 
whom the grammatical part of this compilation is principally indebted for its 
materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, 
and Coote.” Lindley Murray, Eng. Gram. (1795) Introduction. 

17 (a) “.... I cannot but think it would be of great Advantage, both 
for the Improvement of Reason in General . . . . and also for the exact Use of 
our own Language; which for want of Rule is subject to Uncertainty, and the 
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As a corollary of these purposes we find one attitude of the 
grammarians increasingly prominent after the middle of the 
18th century. It is the definite repudiation of usage, even that 
of “‘the best authors,” as the standard of correctness—a doctrine 
of original grammatical sin.'® 


Occasion of frequent Contentions. And upon this account, it has been the Prac- 
tise of several wise Nations, such of them, I mean, as have a thorough Educa- 
tion, to learn even their own Language by Stated Rules, to avoid that Confu- 
sion, that must needs follow from leaving it wholly to vulgar Use.” Richard 
Johnson, Grammatical Commentaries, (1706) Preface. 

(b) [Several other grammarians] “deserved well of their Country, for their 
laudable Endeavours to cultivate and improve their own Native Speech, which 
had long lain, and is at this Day too much neglected, notwithstanding the 
many brave, but unsuccessful Attempts, to bring it into request, by reducing 
it to order, and shewing the Beauties and Excellencies it is capable of.’”’Anon, 
A New English Accidence (1736), Introduction. 

(c) “Thus have I laboured to settle the orthography to regulate the struc- 
tures, and ascertain the signification of English words.’ Samuel Johnson, 
Grammar, (1775), Preface, 7. 

(d) Whether many important advantages would not accrue both to the 
present age, and to posterity, if the English language were ascertained, and 
reduced to a fixed and permanent standard?” .... 

“To compass these points . . . . has been the chief object of the Author’s 
pursuits in life, and the main end of the present publication.” Thomas Sheridan, 
Dictionary, (1780), Preface, 4. 

18 (a) “Considering the many grammatical Improprieties to be found in our 
best Writers such as Swift, Addison, Pope, etc. a Systematical English Syntax 
is not beneath the Notice of the Learned themselves. 

“Should it be urged, that in the Time of these Writers, English was but very 
little subjected to Grammar, that they had scarcely a single Rule to direct 
them; a question readily occurs: Had they not the Rules of Latin Syntax to 
direct them?” James Buchanan, Grammar, (1767), Preface, VI. 

(b) “But all this apparent difficulty arises from our utter neglect of examin- 
ing and regulating our speech”... .. 

“Yet so little regard has been paid to it (English language) in either respect, 
(writing and speaking) that out of our numerous army of authors, very few can 
be selected who write with accuracy; and among the multitude of our orators, 
even a tolerable speaker is a prodigy.” .... 

“‘Nay it has lately been proved by a learned Prelate, in a short essay upon 
our grammar, that some of our most celebrated writers, and such as have 
hitherto passed for our English Classics, have been guilty of great solecisms, 
inaccuracies, and even grammatical improprieties, in many places of their most 
finished works.’”” Thomas Sheridan, Dictionary, (1780) Preface, 1, 2. 

(c) “Among the middling ranks of life, grammar appears to be too much 
disregarded. Those who are occupied in trade or manufactures, are, for the 
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In other words, the grammarians here pretty generally assume 
a certain accurate, absolute measuring rod of correctness in 
grammar, rules based on “reason” or the “laws of thought,” 
and repudiate all usage that does not conform to this standard 
of what English ought to be. 

In this group are the grammars in which first appeared the 
explanations and the outlines of the full system of the con- 
ventional rules for shall and will, Lowth’s (1762)and W. Ward’s 
(1765). Both of these men, in harmony with the common 
attitude toward correct language and the usual purposes of 
the 18th century grammarians, definitely repudiate usage as 
the standard of correctness and attempt to regulate the practice 
of English speakers and writers by means of rules based on 
“reason.” The significance of this point of view for the problem 
of the arbitrary nature of the conventional rules for shall and 
will justifies my quoting at some length from the prefaces of 
their grammars, especially from that of W. Ward (1765) who 
first set forth these rules in a complete system. 

Lowth, referring to Swift’s statement that our language ‘“‘in 
many instances offends against every part of grammar,” says: 


But let us consider, now, and in what extent, we are to understand this 
charge brought against the English Language:—Does it mean, that the English 


most part, so intent upon the consideration of things, that they regard words 
as almost unworthy of attention, being satisfied with rendering themselves 
barely intelligible. 
“The members of the three learned professions are confessedly superior to the 
‘generality in the accurate use of their native language. But even among them, 
there is some deficiency in this respect .... . Persons of rank and fashion, though 
they generally speak with ease and elegance, are not remarkable for being 
models of accurate expression. 

“Authors are, without controversy, the persons on whom it is more particu- 
larly incumbent both in speaking and writing, to observe a strict adherence to 
grammatical propriety But this is a point to which the greater part 
even of our most esteemed writers have not sufficiently attended.” Coote, Grammar, 
(1788) Preface, IV, V. 

1* The distinctions between the words shall and will as first explained in the 
early part of the seventeenth century (Mason, Grammaire Angloise, for instance) 
may easily have been the result of no more than the feeling for the difference 
between the modal and the tense uses of these auxiliaries. Whatever the fact 
in this respect, however, the matter of especial importance for us is the grammars 
in which first cppeared the complete system of rules developing out of these 
early simple statements. 
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Language, as it is spoken by the politest part of the nation, and as it stands in 
the writings of our most approved authors, often offends against every part of 
grammar? Thus far, I am afraid, the charge is true. Or does it further imply, 
that our Language is in its nature irregular and capricious; not hitherto subject, 
nor easily reducible. to a System of rules? In this respect, I am persuaded, the 
charge is wholly without foundation.” 


Ward quotes with approval the attitude expressed by Lowth 
and develops it further: 


This Way of Instruction, by shewing what is wrong in English, in order to 
teach us to avoid it, is certainly very proper, where no Set of Rules are given 
that shew what is right in every Part of English Construction: But when such 
Rules are laid down, the Learner should be taught to refer to them continually. 
And if your Scholars are Children of Foreigners, you need not doubt but in their 
daily Exercises they will offend against almost every Rule: So that you will 
from their own Mistakes, have sufficient Opportunity of shewing them what is 
wrong, and how to correct it by the Rules, But if your Scholars are Natives of 
England, and grown up to Years of Consideration, false English pointed out to 
them may be of the greatest Use: For they are apt to follow Custom and 
Example even where it is faulty, till they are apprized of their Mistake: And 
therefore by shewing where Custom is erronecus, his Lordship has well deserved 
the Thanks of everyone who values the English Language and Literature... . - 
In short a very blameable neglect of grammatic Propriety has prevailed amongst 
the English Writers, and at length we seem to be growing generally sensible of 
it; as likewise of the Use which may be made of a Knowledge of the English 
Grammar, towards assisting Children to comprehend the general Import and 
Advantage of Rules concerning Language. 

It is manifest that some Rules for the Construction of the Language must 
be used, and those Rules reduced to some Kind of System. . . . . It was for the 
Sake of gaining such definitions that I first engaged in this Work: For my Pro- 
fession as a School-Master obliged me to explain the Principles of Grammar to 
my Scholars; and I found the Grammars commonly made use of in our Schools 
gave but a very imperfect Account of them. .... This determined me, many 
Years ago, to attempt a Discovery of the Reason of every Part of Construction. 
....I had been accustomed to the old geomeiric Analysis, and had observed, 
in many Instances, its peculiar Use in discovering Mistakes. This Analysis 
consists in assuming some Definition or Description of what you would investi- 
gate, and in pursuing the Consequences which follow from the Assumption. 
If the Consequences lead to, and terminate in Truth, the Assumption is con- 
cluded to be likewise true: If they terminate in Falsehood or Absurdity follows, 
that Part must be rectified as exactly as may be, and the Analysis begun anew 
from the new Assumption, and again pursued through its Consequences. It is 
clear that, by proceeding continually in this Manner, we may at length discover 
the most simple Principles, which will account for any Instance of known Practise; 
and this not only in Grammar, but in any other Art.” .... “Hence Use and 


% Lowth, Grammar, (1762), Preface, IV, V. 
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Custom are considered as the only Rules by which to judge of what is right or 
wrong in Process. But is the Custom which is observed in the Application of 
any Language the Effect of Chance? Is not such Custom a consistent Plan of 
communicating the Conceptions and rational discursive Operations of one Man to 
another? And who will maintain. that this is, or can be, the Effect of mere 
unmeaning Accident? If then it be not so, it must be the Effect of the Reason of 
Man, adjusting certain Means to a certain End: And it is the Business of Specu- 
lative or Rational Grammar to explain the Nature of the means, and to shew 
how they are applied to accomplish the End proposed. If this can be done with 
sufficient Evidence, the most simple of the Elements of Logic will become 
familiar to those who engage in a Course of Grammar, and Reason will go Hand 
in Hand with Practice. 

This expressed attitude of these two grammarians toward 
their material—their effort to correct practice by rules and to 
frame the rules in accord with reason rather than usage, re- 
pudiating even the usage of “the best authors” as a standard— 
leads one to suspect the rules laid down by theim as arbitrary. 
Such arbitrary rules were common in the grammars of the 18th 
century and also in the larger field of literary criticism. The 
complete conventional rules for shall and will appearing first 
from such a source cannot safely be assumed to represent the 


practice of the language. From Ward’s explanations (see p. 
982) it seems plainly evident that they are arbitrary at least to 
the extent of being the conclusions of “reason” rather than the 


summing up of usage. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


The discussions of the uses and meanings of shall and will seem to have had 
' their beginnings in the search for a “rational grammar,” “the attempt to give a 

reason for every part of construction,” so prominent first in France and then in 
England in the latter part of the 18th century. This is the spirit which char- 
acterizes the following 19th century discussions: 

Edinburgh Review, Review of Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, XXVII(May 
1828), 492-495. 

Archdeacon J. C. Hare, On Certain Tenses Attributed to th. Greek Verb, 
Philological Museum, II (1833), 218-221. 

Edwin Guest, On English Verbs, Substantive and Auxiliary, Trans. of the 
Philological Society, IT (1846), 224-229. 

Prof. DeMorgan, On the Uses of the Verbs, Shall and Will, Trans. of the 
Phil. Soc. IV (Jan. 1850), 185-187. 

Hensleigh Wedgewood, On the Use of Shall and Will, Trans. of the Phil. 
Soc. VI (Nov. 1852), 1-5. 


" W. Ward, Grammar, (1765), Preface, V, XVII, XXI. 
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R. G. Latham, The English Language, (London, 1855, 4th ed., 1841, 1st ed.) 
II, 395, 405-414. 

Sir Edmund Head, Shall and Will or Two Chapters of Future Auxiliary Verbs, 
(Toronto, 1858, 2nd ed., 1856, 1st ed.), 5-120. 

Dean Alford, The Queen’s English, (London, 1864, 2nd ed.), 168-179. 

Richard Grant White, Words and their Uses, (New York, 1870), 264-273. 

Richard Grant White, Every-day English, (New York, 1880), XXIII, 331- 
358. 

Gerald Molloy, The Irish Difficulty, Shall and Will, (London, 1897). 


In this group of discussions we find, roughly, a general attitude of which the 
following are significant features: 

(a) Nearly all assume very delicate distinctions of meaning between the 
words shall and will when used with the different grammatical persons. 

(b) Many, on the basis of these assumed distinctions of meaning, attempt 
to give rules and principles for the correct use of shall and will. These rules range 
in number, completeness, and simplicity, from a single sentence to the 47 pages 
of refinements and explanations found in Molloy’s book. Not only are these 
rules, after being laid down, used to interpret special instances with meanings 
that fit the rule, but where such interpretation is absolutely impossible the 
usage is condemned as wrong. Latham is the only one to raise the question of 
the validity of the rules as opposed to the usual judgment condemning the 
incorrectness of contrary usage. 

(c) In nearly all there is the attempt to explain a priori the principles which 
underlie the rules, to offer philosophical reasons for the assumed shift of words 
with the change of grammatical persons. Of these explanations the courtesy 
theory first developed at length by Archdeacon Hare has perhaps been repeated 
most frequently. 

In opposition to this first group of discussions there is a second group growing 
out of the later 18th century interest in the past and characterized by the 
historical method of approach. In this second group are included: 

(I) The historical grammars—written by Germans. 

Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, (1819) Vol. IV (1837) 176-189. 

Grimm, Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache, (1848) (4th ed. 1880) Vol. IT, 908. 

Maetzner, English Grammar, (1st ed. 1865, trans. by Grece, 1874) Vol. I, 
325; Vol. II, 80-85. 

Koch, Historische Grammatik der Englischen Sprache, (1st ed. 1865, 2nd ed. 
1878) Vol. II, 43-45, 46, 47. 

(II) Studies of the language, especially in the syntax of the verb, of particular 
authors and special works, of which at least 20 before 1900 and 14 after 1900 
touch upon the use of shall and will. Such studies e.g. are Wulfing’s Die Syntax 
in den Werken Alfreds des Groszen, (Bonn, 1892, 1897); Wandschneider’s Zur 
Syntax des Verbs in Langley’s Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, 
(Leipzig, 1887); Zenke’s Synthesis und Analysis des Verbums im Ormulum, 
(Halle, 1910). 
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(III) Studies devoted especially to the problem of the usage of shall and will 


as, 

Luttgens, Uber Bedeutung und Gebrauch der Hilfsverba im Friihen Alten- 
glischen-Sculan und Willan, (Diss. Kiel, 1888). 

Graef, Das Futurum und die Entwicklung von scal und wil zu Futurischen 
Tempus Bildern Bei Chaucer, (Progr, Flensburg, 1893). 

Bruening, An Illustration of the Formation of the Future Tense in the English 
Language, (Progr. Lubeck, 1871). 

Kujack, On the Use of the Auxiliary Verbs in Old English, (Progr. Lauenburg 
ad Elbe, 1876). 

Blackburn, The English Future: Its Origin and Development, (Diss. Leipzig, 
1892). 


Of these studies, 

(A) that by Blackburn, which aims primarily to discover the time at 
which the modern idiom arose, contains conclusions that seem to be open to 
question because, 

(a) he assumes as a basis for the interpretation of his instances the 
conventional idea of the shift of the words shall and will with the various 
grammatical persons, 

(b) an admittedly large subjective element of personal judgment and 
bias is a determining factor in the decision of whether cases should be included 
in his statistics as pure futures or not; 

(c) the statistics for the early 17th century, upon which he concludes 
that the accepted modern idiom arose in the time of Shakspere and became 
fully established in the latter part of the 17th century, consist of a comparison 
of the number of occurrences in the Faerie Queene and the Bible of 1611 
with the number from Shakspere’s Tempest. The essential difference in the 
nature of the literary forms and the different distribution of the frequency of the 
use of the grammatical persons in drama from that in other types of literature 
makes these figures incapable of comparison. 

; (B) the other general studies of Bruening (1871) and Kujack (1876) are 

confessedly dependent upon the treatments contained in the grammars of 
Koch and Maetzner and lay no claim to originality in the interpretation of the 
instances given. The real value of these, as also that of most of the studies 
included under (II) above, and of the investigations of Luttgens and of Graef, 
lies in the great number and variety of instances that have there been collected. 

(C) the treatments of the problem of shall and will in the grammars of 
Grimm, Koch, and Maetzner, which thus provided the basis for later investiga- 
tions of usage, are, therefore, a valuable part of the 19th century contributions. 
Grimm furnished the explanation of the earliest meanings of shall and will, 
the explanations which were accepted and followed in later discussions. He 
calls skal a preterit of an hypothecated skila and attributes to this present form 
the meaning “I kill or wound.” Skal, therefore, must mean “I have killed or 
wounded, and I am liable to pay the weregild.” From this concrete meaning of 
pecuniary obligation there was gradually developed the abstract idea of general 
moral obligation so commonly expressed by this word in the older Gmc. dialects. 
The earliest meaning of will is wish, and Grimm insists that it never expresses 
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a pure future in any of the old Gmc. dialects but always retains its fundamental 
meaning. . 

All three (Grimm, Koch, Maetzner) find the beginnings of our tense use of 
shall and will in the gradual fading out of these root meanings of the two words. 
All three also accept as a fact the conventional idea of the shift from shall 
with the first person to wi// with the second and third when expressing simple 
futurity. Grimm suggests “courtesy” as the explanation. Maetzner, however, 
rejects the idea with the comment that the “pliancy of the wiil in the first 
person, or its inclination, might be no less urbane than its subjection to the 
shall.” 

Maetzners summary of the situation is probably the most important of the 
19th century explanations: 

“The notion shall pervades, even in the modern tongue, a series of gradations, 
which are weakened down from the expression of a compulsion, subjectively or 
objectively determined, to the idea of expectation and of imminence.”... . 

“Will, appearing in the periphrastic future, appears no less in a manifold 
gradation of meanings, which gradually sink from the more decided expression 
of the will into weaker shades of the notion.” .... 

“With the weakening of both the primitive meaning has not perished. The 
glimmering through of the latter gives to the modern tongue, on the one hand, 
occasion to avoid ambiguity, on the other, to express more delicate shades of 
thought, apart from the conventional distribution of the auxiliary verbs among 
the several persons.” 


PART TWO 
THE USAGE IN ENGLISH AND AMERICAN DRAMA 


If the conclusions just outlined regarding the arbitrary nature 
of the conventional grammatical rules concerning shall and will 
can be accepted as sound, this fact has considerable significance 
in determining the assumptions upon which instances of the use 
of these two words are to be interpreted. ‘In many of the studies 
of their use it has been a general practice to assume that, 
wherever possible, instances were to be interpreted in accord 
with the conventional rules and only those cases needed special 
treatment in which the context very definitely made it necessary 
to put some other meaning into the shall or the will. According 
to this practice it is assumed that J (we) will imply intention 
or determination in every instance in which the context does 
not clearly exclude such an idea. In like manner unless the 
context unquestionably prohibits such an interpretation the 
I (we) shall and Shall you? are assumed to imply the pure future 
idea only. If these conventional rules are indeed arbitrary 
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in their development and have not a validity based upon usage, 
such assumptions would seem to be unjustifiable and conclusions 
from studies.of the usage of shall and will which proceed from 
this method of interpreting the words in question are thus open 
to very serious criticism. Not only do these particular assump- 
tions invalidate many of the conclusions presented but to 
assume any meanings for these much discussed words must 
render the results based upon such assumptions unconvincing. 
Much of the conflict of opinion that appears in the more scientific 
discussions of shall and will (see note 6, above) arises from the 
difference in the meanings assumed for shall and will and used 
as a basis of interpretation in special instances.” , 

Accordingly I have attempted to follow a method of in- 
vestigation which should be as objective as possible, without 
depending upon any assumed meanings or rules for shall and 
will. The method employed is thus an effort to make the facts 
of the usage of shall and will in English and American drama 
yield whatever significance they hold without imposing upon 
the words any specific meanings or rules as a basis for inter- 
pretation. The scope of the investigation includes, first, a 
survey of the usage in fifty English dramas from 1560-1915; 
next an examination of contemporary English usage in eighteen 
English dramas from 1902-1918; and, finally, a comparison of 
this English usage with American contemporary usage in eighteen 
dramas from 1905-1918. 

The documents studied have been confined to those in 
dramatic form for three definite reasons: 

(1) The language of drama is probably nearer to actual usage 
than that of other types of literature since the drama carries 
its effects through the speaking of actors to actual hearers. 
At the least, the language of the drama is perhaps the best 
compromise between the living spoken English and the written 
English of literature.% 

(2) But one type of literature is here used to permit the 
maximum use of comparisons both of statistics and of instances. 


# See e.g. Curme’s use of assumed meanings for shell and will, Jr. of Eng. 
and Gmc. Phil. XII, 519, 520, 521. 

* Prose fiction, especially realistic conversation, would perhaps serve equally 
or better in this respect were it not for the objection that it fails to meet the 
demand indicated in (3). 
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Because of the fact that the numerical distribution of the uses 
of the various grammatical persons differs in the several types 
of literature, statistics to be comparable must be from the same 
type.™ 

(3) The drama seemed the only type of literature, approach- 
ing realistic speech, which would furnish the desired continuity 
over the entire period of 350 years which the survey undertakes 
to cover.* 

The choice of the dramatic texts to be studied was guided 
roughly by the following considerations: 

(1) For the survey, two dramas of nearly the same date were 
selected for about every decade from 1550-1915. 

(2) In order to eliminate from the conclusions, as far as 
possible, conditions due to the individual peculiarites of the 
authors and thus approach the general usage, the attempt was 
made in each case to choose two which differed widely in subject 
matter and style, and whose writers differed in respect to 
general education and training. 

(3) In both the English and the American dramas used for 
contemporary usage a wide variety of material was sought in 
order to represent the general situation fairly and to eliminate 
individual characteristics. 

The method of examination was, briefly, as follows: 

(a) Every instance of shall and will was recorded, together 
with the circumstances under which it was used—grammatical 
person; independent statement, or question, or subordinate 
clause; kind of clause; and, in many cases, something of the 
context. 

(b) These instances (nearly 20,000 in all) were classified 
and summarized for statistical study. 

(c) The instances were studied in relation to their context. 
Here the point of view taken was not an interpretation of the 
context in view of a meaning assumed for the shall or will but 


™ See above, page 985, Bibliographical note, the objection offered to the 
argument from statistics proposed by Blackburn. Certainly one cannot assume 
that under ordinary circumstances there is likely to be an equal number of the 
uses of the first person, for example, in Shakspere’s Tempest, Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, and the 1611 English Bible. 

% For this reason, too, it seemed undesirable to use prose comedy exclusively 
for the latter half of the survey, although the language of this type of drama 
would perhaps have better represented actual usage. 
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rather an attempt to understand whatever evidence the context 
could afford as to the meaning or feeling which must lie in these 
two words. 

In attempting a statistical approach to the problem I realize 
that if the results are to have significance, the handling of the 
figures must be carefully guarded; and even then the method 
has very definite limitations. The statistics presented in- 
clude, of course, not only instances of the femse use of shall 
and will but also the so-called colored future or modal use. 


% The reduced form, always atonic and written as an enclitic ’ll, is interpreted 
by practically all who have written of shall and will, as a contraction for will 
only. One, however, Professor G. P. Krapp, insists that “I’ll, you'll, he’ll may 
as well stand for I will, etc. as for I shall, etc.” (Modern English: Its Growth and 
Present Use, p. 295.) 

The decision of this point is forced upon the investigator at the very begin- 
ning of any study of shall and will and, because of the following considerations, 
I have taken the position generally maintained, that these contractions I'll, 
you’ll, he’ll stand for contractions of will only. 

These considerations, which seem to have been ignored by Professor Krapp, 
are: 
(a) The very common loss of (w) in English unstressed syllables. Middle 
English examples are abundant of the loss of (w) both with the pronoun of 
the first person, with the negative particle, and other words. 

ichulle wel neomen pe—St. Juliana, (Royal Ms.)v. 41. 

(Morris, Spec. of E.E.) 

ichulle pat he wite wel—St. Juliana, (Royal Ms.) v. 75. 

(Morris, Sp. of E.E.) 
pat, quap he nelle ich nevre do—Floris and Blauncheflur. 
(Emerson, M.E.R. 45, 28) 
pe man pe nele do na god—Poema Morale. 
(Emerson, M.E.R. 180, 1) 

For loss of (w) in more modern English see Wyld, History of Modern 
Colloquial English, p. 296 and Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, I, 7.32. 

(b) The phonetic difficulty involved in accepting I’ll, you’ll, etc. as a prob- 
able contraction of I shall, you shall, etc. For the unstressed form of shall 
in modern English see Jespersen, Modern English Grammar, I, 9.211, 10.32. 
In this connection one ought also to call attention to the instances given in the 
New English Dictionary of the reduction of shall,,atonic, to an enclitic with an 
unmistakable form. These “reduced enclitic forms (all persons and numbers)” 
are represented as spelled in the following ways: -sh, -s, -ce, -se, -s’. Some 
examples of this enclitic shall are: 

Gammer Gurton, I, v. 39. 
Hodge. By the masse, and she burne all yoush beare the blame for mee. 
Gammer Gurton, III, iii, 44. 
Gammer. Now ware thy throte, losell, thouse paye for al! 
King Lear, IV, vi, 246. 
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Unless one assumes some arbitrary rules for distinguishing the 
modal use from the tense use there are many cases in which the 
judgments of any two readers would differ widely. It is generally 
agreed, however, that the modal use of shall and will has had a 
continuous history from the earliest records of our language 
to the present.?”_ In this connection it ought to be noted in 


Edgar. . ...keep out or try whither your Costard or my Ballow be the 
harder. 


These considerations lead me to believe that the weight of the evidence is 
still in favor of interpreting I’ll, you'll etc. as reductions of I will, you will, etc. 
This does not mean that it is assumed that the user is consciously choosing a 
will rather than a shail in these combinations. The lack of stress which makes the 
form an enclitic is evidence of a want of attention directed to this word. But it is 
assumed that for whatever idea may be in the user’s mind he employs in the 
enclitic ‘ll the reduced form of the word will. 

27 Whether the éense use of shall and will also appears in O.E. as a possible 
means of indicating future time alternative with the use of the present form of 
the verb, is a matter of some dispute. Maetzner (I, 325) insists that these words 
are not used in O.E. without the recollection of their original meanings; and 
Blackburn (The English Future, 24), rather than accept the shall or will as at 
this date expressing simple futurity, asswmes “intentional variation” from the 
original idea where Aelfred and Aelfric use a shall or a will to translate a Latin 
future. On the other hand, Wiilfing (Die Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des 
Grossen, 57, No. 414) and Sweet (New English Grammar, I1, No. 2198) assert 
that in some instances in O.E. these words shall and will were used as tense signs 
to express pure futurity. 

Although A®lfric, in his grammar, translates the Latin future in the usual 
fashion by using the present form of the verb, when he comes in the course of 
his discussion to set forth a general statement of the tenses (page 123), he uses 
the shall and will periphrasis to translate the Latin future participles (pp. 136, 
150, 152, 246, 247). 

The interpretaton of specific instances without allowing assumed modern use 
or some theory of former meanings to color our readings is extremely difficult. 
In the following cases, however, the context seems to exclude the modal mean- 
ings of shall and will, leaving these words to be mefe signs of the future tense. 
(1) “Se fore ponc is sio godcunde gesceadwisnes; sio is fast on pam hean 

sceppende pe eall fore wat hu hit geweordan sceal xr er hit geweorde.” 
Alfred, Boethius, XXXIX, 5. 


(2) “Gelyfst pu pet we sceolon ealle arisan mid urum lichaman on domes 
dexge?” (“Credis tu resurrecturos omnes nos?”) 
Alfred, Bede, 181m (Quoted Liittgens, 47) 
(3) “Hafast pu gefered bet bam folcum sceal Geata leodum ond Gar-Denum sib 
gemzum ond sacu restan.” 
Beowulf, 1855. 
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passing that many discussions of the origin of our modern idiom 
have ignored the significance of this fact. A number of the 
conservative writers—e.g., Head, Dean Aford—have pointed 
to instances of the modal use of shall and will in Shakspere and 
others of his time as evidence that the general use of shall and 


(4) “Se pe getimbrap ofer pam grundwealle treowa opbe streab obbe ceaf, 
untrylice meg witan, pet his weorc sceal on pam micclum fyre forbyrnan.” 
(“Qui super fundamentum illud ligna sive foenum, sive stipulam aeificat, 
indubitantor scire posset, quod opus suum in tanto igne exarserit.”’) 

Alfred, Bede, 385u, (Quoted Liittgens, 49) 
“Swe sw sio wund wile toberan, gif hio ne bid gewridan mid wred, swx 
willad da synna weaxende toflowan, gif hie beod gebundne hwilum mid 
streclice lareowdome.” 
Alfred, Pastoral Care, (Sweet, E.E.T.S.) 122, 15. 


“donne hie gesiod dare oderra gesaldo eaciende, donne dyncd him dat hie 
willan acwelan for dere mettrymnesse des odres geszx lignesse, swe he bid 
genierwed on his mod” 
Alfred, Pastoral Care, (Sweet, E.E.T.S.) 230, 20. 
(7) “Ic wat, pet hit wile bincan swyde ungeleaffulic ungeleredum mannum 
” 
Koch, Historische Grammatik, I1, 43. (Quoted out of Wright, Pop. 
Treat., 16). 
(8) “Sodlice twegen sint gewilniende pet hi on us eardian wyllad ure drihten 
....& se swicula deoful.... is.” 
R. Brotanek, Texte und Untersuchungen, 22, 15. 


It seems impossible that the shall and will should have different meanings in 
the following passage, or that they should not parallel the use of the present 
form, forlete in line No. 21: 

(line 6) “Hwa is pet pe eall da yfel pe hi donde weron asecgean mege odde 
areccean? Eac ic wille geswigian Tontolis & Philopes para scond- 
licestena spella; hu manega bismerlica gewin Tontolus gefremede 
syddan he cyning wes;....” 

(line 14) “Ic sceall eac ealle forlatan pa pe of Perseo & of Cathma gesede 
syndon,....” 

(line 17) ‘‘Eac ic wille geswigian para mandeda para Lemniadum & Ponthionis 
pes cyninges,... .” 

(line 21) .... ic hit eall forlaete. Eac ic hit forlete, Adipsus hu he egper 
ofsloh ge his agenne feder, ge his steopfeder, ge his steopsunu.” 

Alfred, Orosius, E.E.T.S., I, 42. 

Compare also the following from the 16th century: 

“of whiche in the thryde boke J wyl speke in this place more at length.” 

(p. 104) 

“very seldom used without SE before them, as J shal in the thryde boke in 

this place more playnely declare.” (p. 114) 
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will in the 16th century was like that of the present. Such 
instances are worthless as evidence concerning the tense use 
or even the general use of these two words, for they go no 
farther than to illustrate the continuity of the modal use of 
shall and will, in regard to which there is practically general 
agreement. If, then, in these figures this modal use of shall 
and will could be safely treated as a constant element, one could 
draw from these statistics more definite conclusions concerning 
the tense use of shall and will than I have ventured. 

Although the statistical method in such a problem is much 
limited, the figures indicating the relative frequency of shall 
and will in particular situations ought to be at least a valid 
check upon statements of the common usage in those situations. 
If, for example, as Head insists, Shakspere’s use of shall and will 
is the same as that of the English of the 19th century, then 
in any large amount of material of a similar nature from these 
two periods the percentage of the occurrences of will to shall 
in the first, second, and third persons, respectively, in in- 
dependent declarative statements ought not to be widely differ- 
ent. If, on the other hand, as Bradley asserts, will has, since 
Shakspere’s time gradually displaced shall in all three persons, 
then these percentages ought to show considerable difference 
for the past 300 years. Or, again, if, as Curme says: “Altho 
shall has thus lost some of its former territory in principal 
propositions, it has still kept its old distinctive meaning there 
and has become, perhaps, a greater favorite in the subordinate 
clause than it has ever been,” (J. E. G. Ph. XII, 522), then the 
percentages of shall to will in this situation ought to show some 
increase in favor of shall. It is to be expected, too, that in a 
large number of instances from the same type of literature any 
great shift in the meanings of the two words ought to reveal 
itself in the curves showing the relative frequence of these words 
in particular situations over a long period of years. 


“as I have afore touched, whiche J wyill also conjugate as I have done the 
other verbes meanes....” (p. 123) 
“But of the use and signification of this verbe J shal more speke here after 
in the thryde boke.” (p. 128) 
“and howe they put J/ faict before diverse other adjectives... . J shal 
defer to speke of, tyl I come to the thryde boke in this place where J wyll also 
spekeofIlya..... ” (p. 130, 131) 

Palsgrave, L’ Zsclarcissement etc. (1530) 104, 114, 123, 128, 130, 131. 
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I. SURVEY OF USAGE IN ENGLISH DRAMA 1560-1915 


The following is a list of the dramatic texts on which the 
survey of usage during this period is based: 


Title Text 


Wealth and Health Ed. J. S. Farmer 
Impatient Poverty Ed. J. S. Farmer 
Alexander and Campaspe...Ed. Gayley (R. E. C.) 
Two Gentlemen of Verona... .Neilson Text. 

1610 The Alchemist 

1611 The Tempest : , Cunliffe 

MacCracken 

Wild Goose Chase Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
The Changeling Ed. Tatlock and Martin 


1st edition 1639 
Mermaid Series 
Dramatic Wks. 1873 

Cutter of Coleman Street. ...Ed. A. R. Walker 

The Plain Dealer Mermaid Series 
Wks. Ed. A. W. Verity 
Ed. Tupper (R. E. Dr.) 
Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
Mermaid Series 

Love’s Last Shift 1st edition 1696 

The Way of the World Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
Belles Lettres Series 

The Wonder, or A Woman Dr. Wks. London, 1872 

Keeps a Secret 

Siege of Damascus......... I. Bird, Phila. 1833 

Conscious Lovers Ed. Tatlock and Martin 

Tom Thumb the Great Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
Belles Lettres Series 
Wks. Harper & Bro. 1861 
Isaac Bird, Phila. 1833 

Mayor of Garratt Isaac Bird, Phila. 1833 

The Good Natured Man Plays etc. Oxford Edition 
Isaac Bird, Phila. 1833 

School for Scandal Ed. Tatlock and Martin 

Inkle and Yarico Isaac Bird, Phila. 1833 
Plays, London, 1793-1810 

P. & Dr. Wks. Boston 1861 
Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
Cumberland’s Br. Theetre 
Cassel’s Nat’l Lib. 


Date Author 
Rowley...... 
1636 Cartwright.... 
1637  Shirley........ 
1656 Davenant..... 
1661? Cowley........ 
1666? Wycherley..... 
1668 Etheredge..... 
1678 Dryden....... 
1682 Otway........ 
1689 Shadwell...... 
1696 Cibber........ 
1700 Congreve...... 
1703 Addison....... 
1713 Rowe......... 
1714 Centlivre...... 
1720 Hughes........ 
1722 Steele......... 
1730 Fielding....... 
1749 Johnson....... 
| 1753 Moore........ 
1763 Foote......... 
1767 Goldsmith..... 
1777 Sheridan...... 
1790 Coleman...... 
1796 Reynolds...... 
1817 Coleridge...... 
1820 Shelley........ 
i 1828 Mitford....... 
1832 Knowles....... 
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Date Author Title Text 

1838 Bulwer-Lytton. . Lady of Lyons............. Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
1843 Browning....... A Blot in the Scutcheon..... Ed. Tatlock and Martin 
1860 Taylor......... The Babes in the Wood..... Lacy’s Acting Plays 
1862 Burnand....... Fair Rosamond............ Lacy’s Acting Plays 
1870 Robertson...... The Nightingale........... Dr. Wks. London 1889 
1876 Tennyson...... London, 1877. 

1893 Pinero......... Second Mrs. Tanqueray..... Ed. T. H. Dickinson 
1896 Jones.......... Michael and His Lost Angel.Ed. T. H. Dickinson 

1910 Barker......... The Madras House......... Ed. T. H. Dickinson 
1910 Galsworthy..... Scribner’s Sons, 1913 
1915 Masefield....... London, 1915. 


In examining and comparing the usage in these texts with 
respect to will and shall, it is necessary to divide the instances 
into three groups: (1) will and shall in Independent Declarative 
Statements, (2) will and shail in Questions, (3) will and shall 
in Subordinate Clauses. The results for these three groups will 
be considered separately. 


INDEPENDENT DECLARATIVE STATEMENTS © 


Plates I, II, and III show the curves representing the per- 
centage of instances of will and shall in independent declarative 
statements for the first, second, and third person, respectively. 
The data represented by Figure A in each of the three plates 
are obtained by summarizing the numbers of instances for the 
two plays of each decade and casting the percentage in each 
case. Thus, in Plate I, Figure A, the point at 92% for 1588 
indicates that, in the material examined for this time (Shaks- 
pere’s Two Gentlemen of Verona and Lyly’s Alexander and 
Campaspe) of every 100 cases of the first person with these two 
words in independent declarative statements, 92 are J (we) will 
and 8 are I (we) shall. 

Figure B in each of the three plates represents the material 
summarized in larger groups, approximately 25-30. year periods; 
and Figure C in each of the three plates gives the material 
summarized in 50 year periods. These summaries were made in 
the belief that as more plays are considered in one group, the 
differences due to individual characteristics of particular plays 
and authors are levelled and general tendencies reveal them- 
selves. 
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Independent-Declarative Statements. 


First Person 
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Independent-Declarative Statements. Ir 
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Independent- Declarative Statements ” 
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A study of these charts seems to yield the following sig- 
nificant facts concerning the use of shall and will in independent 
declarative statements: 


A. With the First Person. 

(1) The approximate stability of the relation of shall to will 
indicates that there has been no great change of use in the first 
person from the middle of the sixteenth century to the present 
time. 

(2) Will with the first person has, during all this time, always 
been more frequently used than shall. (I (we) will from 70% 
to 93% and I (we) shall from 7% to 30%.)** These figures seem 
effectively to dispose of Hare’s ‘Courtesy theory” (see Biblio- 
graphical note) that the English in the first person use shall to 
“refrain from thrusting themselves forward.” 


B. With the Second Person. 

(1) In contrast to the approximate stability of the relation 
of will to shall in the first person for the past 350 years, with 
the second person there has been practically a complete reversing 
of the situation existing in the 16th century. In the 16th century 
shall predominated, being used in more than 80% of the cases, 
will correspondingly being used in less than 20%. Throughout 
the 18th century the two words seem to have been used with 
the second person about equally—the curves approach the 50% 
line. During the 19th century, however, the wil] with the second 
person has more and more displaced the shall so that it now is 
used in about 80% of the cases and shall in about 20%. 

(2) If the modal use of shall and will can be regarded as 
approximately constant, this shift in the second person has 
special significance for the development of the tense use of will 
in this situation. 

C. With the Third Person. 

(1) With the third person also the relation of the sha/l and 
will has not been stable. As in the second person the will has 
tended to displace the shall, being now used in about 85% of 
the cases with shall in but 15%. 


*% The figures given seem also to indicate no ground for the statements of a 
difference in use between the first person singular and the first person plural. 
See Bruening, Formation of Future Tense in English, 46. 
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(2) The development with the third person as indicated by 
the charts, however, has not been, as with the second person, 
a complete reversing of the situation existing in the 16th century 
with the approximate 50% point in the 18th century. With the 
third person the 50% point appears in the 16th century with a 
gradual rising of the frequency of the will and a sinking of the 
shall to the present 85% to 15% relation.?® 

(3) Again if the modal use of the two words can be regarded 
as practically constant the development shown has especial 
significance for the tense use of wil] with the third person. 


QUESTIONS 


The instances of shall and will in direct questions occurring 
in these plays covering a period of three hundred and fifty years 
reveal no real shift in usage for any of the three grammatical 
persons. The following tabulation exhibits the total number 
of cases, subdivided into chronological periods cf approximately 
a half century each: 


Contrary to the situation found in independent-declarative 
statements shall never was common in second person questions 
even when it was used in more than 80% of the cases of the 
second person in direct statements. With the first person, on 
the other hand, shall has overwhelmingly predominated in 
questions although will has always been more frequently used 
in independent declarative statements. 


2° The apparent return to the 50% relation indicated for 1713 in Figures 
Aand B of Plate 3 seems to be explained by the individual characteristics of the 
play Jane Shore by Nicholas Rowe. The situation in this play leads rather 
naturally to the using of an excessively large number of unmistakably modal 
shalis with the third person. 


 1Sh| 2W |3W  3Sh 
1$57-1687............. 3 69 | 125 2 | 38 17 
105 | 129 1 | 35 10 
so | St 1 | 40 19 
| ets 63 | 73 3 | 36 12 
78 | 127 o | 22 7 
305 | 505 7 | 171 65 
4 
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The percentages of the cases of shall and will in questions for 
the entire period reveal some facts of real significance: 


1-W 1-Sh | 2-w 2-Sh | 3-W 3-Sh 


12 395 | Sos 7 | 471 65 
2.9 97.1 98.7 1.3 72.5 27.5 


From these figures two conclusions seem evident: 

1. The usual statement that will is impossible in questions 
with the first person is inaccurate, although it is true that will 
is seldom used in this situation. About 3% of the instances in 
the first person appear with will.*° Of these twelve instances, 
eight (2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, and 11) can be classed as “echoes” — 
the repeating of the will of the question just preceding. The 


30 T give here the twelve instances which occur in the plays examined: 
(1) The Alchemist (1610), I, 1, 222. 
Dapper—You know, I shewed the statute to you. 
Face— You did so, 
Dapper—And will I tell, then? By this hand of flesh, 
Would it might never write good court-hand more, 
If I discover. 
(2) The Alchemist, II, 1, 536: 
Mammon—And wilt thou insinuate what I am, and praise me, 
And say I am a noble fellow? 
Face— O, what else, sir? 
And that you’ll make her royal with the stone, 
- An empress; and yourself king of Bantam. 
Mammon—Wilt thou do this? 
Face— Will I, sir? 


(3) Hyde Park (1637), V, 1, 250: 
Miss Carol—Because, forsooth, I do not love you, will you 
Be desperate? 
Fairfield— Will I be desperate? 


(4) Cutter of Coleman Street (1661), I, 2, 271: 
Servant —It should be Mrs. Lucia by her voice, . . . . Will you please 
to see her, Sir? 
Truman— Will I see her, Blockkead? Yes; go out and kneel to her and 
pray her to come in. 


(5) The Wonder (1714), V, 1, 65: 
Felix— Give me your hand at parting, however, Violante, 
won’t you—won’t you, won’t you—won’t you? 
Violante— (Half regarding him) Won’t I do what? 
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other four, however, cannot be so explained. It is indeed hard 
to see how shall could be used with the first person in such a 
question as the following: 

The Witching Hour, Augustus Thomas, I, 1, 321 (b): 

Viola—Haven’t you seen the house, Mrs. Whipple? 

Helen—Not above this floor. 


(6) Bon Ton (1775), I, 1, 416 (a): 
Miss T— my uncle is in an ill humour, and wants me to discard 
you, and go with him into the country. 
Col. T— And will you, Miss? 
Miss T—Will I?—no, I never do as I am bid. 


(7) Fortune’s Fool (1796), IV, 1, 46: 
Sir Bamber—. . . . She has no home, I tell you; and as I heard you were 
going to your lodgings, will you take her under your arm? 
Ap-Hazard—Will I not?—My dear Bam, always put yourself in 
Fortune’s way.—Madam! 


(8) Fortune’s Fool, IV, 2, 55: 
Sir Bamber—There! now haven’t I been libel’d?—hasn’t Miss Union 
been lampoon’d? and won’t I have you pilloried, sir, for 
saying that volume of virtue was in these apartments? 


(9) The Hunchback (1832), II, 2, 41: 
Julia— At town 
Or country ball, you’ll see me take the lead, 
While wives that carry on their backs the wealth 
To dower a princess, shall give place to me;— 
Will I not profit, think you, by my right? 
Be sure I will! 


(10) Babes in the Wood (1860), I, 1, 15: 
Lady Blanche—Will you have a sugar plum? (putting up her mouth) 
Rushworth— Won’tI? (kisses her) 


(11) The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (1893), IT, 52. (a): 
Mrs. Cortelyon— |= —Come, Mrs, Tanqueray, won’t you spare her? 
Paula—Won’t I spare her? (Suspiciously) Have you mentioned your 
plan to Aubrey—before I came in? 


(12) The Faithful (1915), Il, 1, 78: 
Kurano— Shall we pour the wine on our heads first? 
Captain—No, afterwards, when we are hot. 
Kurano— But we will? 
Captain-—Yes; oh yes? 
Kurano— Yes, we will pour the wine on our heads. We are going to 
pour the wine on our heads. 
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Alice—Would it interest you? 

Helen—Very much. 

Alice—(To Helen) Will I do as you guide? 

2. The common statement regarding second person questions, 
for example that in the New English Dictionary, that in the 
second person “in categorical questions” shall is ‘normal,’ 
is, according to these figures, plainly inadequate. Of the 512 
questions in the second person but 7 or 1.3% use shall; all 
the rest employ will. Certainly Shall you? with its 7 cases out of 
512 second person questions is no more “‘normal’’ than Will I? 
having 12 instances out of a total of 407 first person questions." 

More than that; of these 7 instances of shall with the 2nd 
person, two (3, 4) are plainly “echoes”; one (5) seems, by the 


% T give here the seven instances of the second person questions using shall: 
(1) Wealth and Health (1557) 279. 
Health—If these goods came with wrong-doing 
S.all ye have heaven for so spending, 
Or yet any meed? 


(2) Hyde Park (1637), V, 1, 246. 
Lord B—Do I not make a reasonable motion? 
Is’t only in myself? shall you not share 
I’ the delight? or do I appear a monster 
*Bove all mankind, you shun my embraces thus? 


(3) Cutter of Coleman Street (1661), V, 6, 329. 
Tabitha— |= —Oh! my Mother! what shall I do? I’m undone, 
Cutter— What shalt thou do? why, thou shalt Dance— 


(4) Siege of Damascus (1720), II, 1, 732. (b) 
Eumenes.—O, I could curse the giddy changeful slaves, 
But that the thought of this hour’s great event 
Possesses all my soul.—If we are beaten! 
Herbis.— The poison works; ’tis well— 
T'll give him more. (aside) 


True, if we’re beaten, whe shall answer that? 
Shall you, or 1?—Are you the governor— 
Or say we conquer, whose is then the praise? 


(S) The Hunchback (1832), I, 2, 19. : 
Helen— |§—Would you be more rich, 
More wise, more fair? the song that last you learned 
You fancy well; and therefore shall you learn 
No other song? 


4 
| 
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context, to be definitely colored with the meaning of “wish,” 
or “desire,”’ or “intention”; two (6, 7)—which are indeed but 
one question—seem to ask concerning the “‘will” or “purpose” 
of the one addressed. But two instances are left to fit the 
common rule, one from a play dated 1557 and the other from 
one dated 1637. 

One ought also to add here that there are a number of 
examples of Will you? in which the context seems to exclude 
from the word will the idea of ‘‘wish”’ or “‘resolve.”’” 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


The instances of shall and will in subordinate clauses afforded 
by the plays examined for the entire period indicate no develop- 
ment or marked shift in usage in this respect during the past 
350 years. Five classes of subordinate clauses were separately 


(6, 7) A Blot in the ’Scutcheon (1843), III, 1, 802. (b) ‘a 
Guendolen—Where are you taking me? 
Tresham— He fell just here. 
Now answer me. Shall you in your whole life 
—You who have nought to do with Mertoun’s fate, 
Now you have seen his breast upon the turf, 
Shall you e’r walk this way if you can help? 


® The following are a few examples: 
(1) The Tempest (1611), III, 2, 43: 
Calaban—I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleased to hearken once 
again to the suit I made thee? 


(2) Cutter of Coleman Street (1661), I, 2, 271: 'e 
Truman Jr.—With me? who is it? " 
Servant— It should be Mrs. Lucia by her voice, 

Sit, but she’s veil’d all over. 
Will you please to see her, Sir? 


(3) Bury Fair (1689), II, 1, 383: 
Goldsmith—Will you please to raffle for a teapot, a pair of candlesticks 
a couple of sconces? 


(4) She Wou’d if She Cow’d (1668): 
Lady Cockwood—Will you be pleased to repose, sir? 


(5) A Blot in the ’Scutcheon III, 1, 811: 
Tresham—But will you ever so forget his breast 

As carelessly to cross this bloody turf 

Under the black yew avenue? 
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investigated, but the figures disclose no reason why some of 
these groups should not be combined.* The totals for the five 
classes of clauses are as follows: 


Noun Object Clauses........ 59 79 153-33 61 
42.8 37.2 | 82.2 17.7 | 83.8 16.2 
3 2 102 3 42 9 
60 40 97.2 2.8 | 82.3 17.6 
Advzerbial Clauses— 
(Time, place, cause, etc.).... 32 19 |, 29 25 55 65 
62.8 37.2 | 57.8 48.2 | 45.9 54.1 
Result Clauses.............. 8 is | 3 4 22 10 
34.17 65.13 | 42.8 57.2 | 68.8 31.2 
Adjective Clauses........... 18 22 | 20 16 194 122 
45 55 55.6 44.4] 61.4 38.6 
120 1137 307 81 629 267 
46.6 53.4 | 79.1 20.9 | 70.2 29.8 


Points of significance in these figures are: 

1. In conditions (in opposition to the usual rule offered) 
will is the usual auxiliary, very few cases of shall being found in 
any of the three persons. In the first person very few cases with 
either will or shall appeared; only a total of 5 instances in all— 
3 with will and 2 with shall In the second person will was 


33 The numbers for the adverbial clauses, the result clauses, and the adjective 
clauses are considered together. There is also no separate group for the uses in 
indirect discourse as such. These cases are included in the group marked noun 
object clauses, a group made up of all the noun clauses, objects of such verbs as 
say, think, know, swear, believe, promise, pray, declare, hope, expect, assure. 
To separate artibrarily, “He says that he will come,” from “He promises, swears, 
declares, assures me, or thinks that he will come,” seemed to be artificially 
excluding from the totals many cases which had an obvious bearing as evidence. 

* The three instances of conditional clauses in the first person with will are: 
(1) Way of the World, Congreve (1700) II, 1, 511 (a): 

Mrs. Fainall—Ay, ay, dear Marwood, if we will be happy, we must find 
the means in ourselves, and among ourselves. Men are 
ever in extremes; either doting or averse. While they are 
lovers, if they have fire and sense, their jealousies are 


1-W 1-Sh | 2W 2Sh | 3-W 3-Sh 
| 
4 
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found in 102 cases (97%); in the third person 42 cases used 
will (82.3%). 

2. In the Noun Object Clauses (the indirect discourse group) 
will predominates with the second and third persons: with the 
second person, 82.2%; with the third person, 83.8%. In the 
first person, however, shall is a bit more frequently used—57.2% 
with shall to 42.8% with will. 

3. In the other three kinds of subordinate clauses (Adjective, 
Result, Adverbial) the total figures show a slight predominance 


insupportable; and when they cease to love (we ought to 
think at least) they loathe. 
(2) Blot in the ’Scutcheon, Browning (1843) IT, 1, 796 (a): 
_Tresham—I have despatched last night at your command 
A missive bidding him present himself 
Tomorrow—here—thus much is said; the rest 
Is understood as if ’twere written down— 
“His suit finds favor in your eyes.”” Now dictate 
This morning’s letter that shall countermand 
Last night’s—do dictate that! 
Mildred— But Thorold—f 
I will receive him as I said? 
Tresham— The Earl? 
Mildred— I will receive him. 


(3) The Madras House, Barker (1910) IV, 203 (b): 
Philip—(summing up) Then there’s precious little hope for the Kingdom 
of Heaven upon earth. I know it sounds mere nonsense, but I’m 
sure it’s true. If we can’t love the bad as well as the beautiful— 
if we won’t share it all now—fresh air and art—and dirt and sin— 
then we good and clever people are costing the world too much. 


The two instances with shall (neither case after 1700) are 
(1) Way of the World, Congreve (1700) IV, 1, 531 (a): 

Petulant—If I have a humor to quarrel, I can make less matters conclude 
premises,—if you are not handsome, what then, if I have a 
humor to prove it? If I shall have my reward, say so; if not, 
fight for your face the next time yourself—I’ll go sleep. 


(2) Plain Dealer, Wycherley (1666) IV, 1, 458: 
Sailor— Here are now below, the scolding, daggled gentlewoman, and 
that Major Old—Old—Fop, I think you call him. 
__—, fox;—prithee bid ’em come up, with your leave, captain, 
for now I can talk with her upon the square, if J shall not 
disturb you. (Exit Sailor) 
Manly— No; for I’ll be gone, come, volunteer. 
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of will in all three persons—very slight in the first person, 
50.8%; in the second, 53.6%; in the third, 57.9%. 

4. The common statement that in subordinate clauses in 
general shall has always predominated with all three grammatical 
persons is not verified by these figures.** The general totals of 
all classes of subordinate clauses show a decided predominance 
of will with the second and third persons (2—W. 79.1% to 
2—Sh. 20.9%; 3—W. 70.2% to 3 Sh. 29.8%) but with the 
first person a slightly larger use of shall (1—W. 46.6% to 1—Sh. 
53.4%). 

A general view of the figures of the survey shows a decided de- 
velopment or change of use in the words shall and will from the 
16th century to the present only with the second and third persons 
in independent-declarative statements. In these two situations 
the older more frequent use of shall has been displaced by a 
decidedly greater use of will. With the first person in in- 
dependent-declarative statements the relation of shall to will 
as expressed by the percentages seems to have been fairly 
constant throughout the 350 years of the survey. In this 
situation will has always been used in more than 70% of the 
instances. The total figures for questions and subordinate 
clauses show the predominance of shall only with the first person. 
(Questions—1 Sh. 97%; subordinate clauses—1 Sh. 53.4%) 
With the second and third persons in questions and subordinate 
clauses will very ‘obviously predominates. (Questions—2W. 
98.6%; 3W. 72%; subordinate clauses—2W. 83.4%; 3W. 70%). 


Il. USAGE IN CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH DRAMA 


We proceed next to a more particular study of existing usage 
by noting the occurrences of will and shall in contemporary 
drama. As the material to be examined I have selected eighteen 
plays written in England between 1902 and 1918. The results 
gained from these plays will then be compared (see Plate IV) 
with those which appear from examining an equal number of 
American plays written during the same period. 


% “Altho shall has thus lost some of its former territory in principal proposi- 
tions, it has still kept its old distinctive meaning there and has become, perhaps 
a greater favorite in the subordinate clause than it has ever been” (Curme, 
J.E.G. Ph. 522). 
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The list of English plays taken as the basis for this comparison 


4 is as follows: 
Date Author Title Text 
1909 S. Houghton....... The Younger Generation..... Constable 
" 1910 G. Barker......... Madras House............. Dickinson 
i 1910 A. Bennett........ The Honeymoon............ Geo. Doran & Co 
1911 M. Baring......... The Double Game........... Constable 
1913 G. B. Shaw........ Great Catharine............. Brentano 
1914 H.A. Jones........ Geo. Doran & Co. 
1915 J. Masefield....... The Faithful. William Heinemann 
1918 J. Barry........... Quality Scribners 
1907 C. Gordon Lennox.. The Impertinence of the Clark 
1908 Gertride Robins. ..Makeshifts................. Clark 


1908 St. J. Hankin...... The Burglar who Failed.... .. Martin Sedser 


1910 G.Cannan........ James and John............ Clark 
i 1910 Elizabeth Baker....Miss Tassey............... Clark 
“ 1911 Alfred Sutro....... The Man in the Stalls....... Clark 
} 1911 Oliphant Down....The Maker of Dreams....... Clark 


1912 Arthur Pinero...... The Widow of Wasdale Head . Clark 


INDEPENDENT DECLARATIVE STATEMENTS 


' The development indicated in the previous charts (See 
Plates 1, 2, and 3) seemed to point to an equal predominance of 
will for all three grammatical persons in independent declarative 
statements. The larger amount of English dramatic material 
examined for the present generation confirms that conclusion. 
As indicated on Plate IV the percentages of frequency of shall 
and will in independent-declarative statements are: 
Ist person—c. 70% will to c. 30% shall 
2nd person—c. 78% will to c. 22% shall 
3rd_person—c. 90% will to c. 10% shall 
In the face of these figures, it is hard to see how the rule for 
the simple future tense, that a shali with the first person 
corresponds in meaning to a will with the second and third, 
can be held to represent actual English usage.* One can only 


* It must be borne in mind, of course, that the figures given are the totals 
for a large body of material in which the usage of the individual writers differs 
considerably in a few cases. It would be strange indeed if the influence of the 
schools and a century of teaching should not noticeably affect the usage of a 
few. An example of such difference taken from the dialog of fiction rather than 
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adjust these figures to this common grammatical rule by 
assuming that with the first person the “simple future’ is 
seldom used while with the other grammatical persons it is 
used very frequently. 


QUESTIONS 


The actual number of instances of shall and will in direct 
questions appearing in the English contemporary plays ex- 
amined may be tabulated as follows: 


2-W = 2-Sh | 3-W 3-Sh 


160 4 | 24 5 
5. 2:5 82.8 17.2 


These percentages are represented graphically in Figure B 
on Plate IV. In order to facilitate comparison the percentages 
of will and shall in questions for the whole period of 350 years, 
as ascertained from the survey, are marked on the chart by 
black cross bars. 

In direct questions as in Indenendent Declarative Statements, 
the figures for the present generation reinforce the conclusions 
drawn from the total figures of the survey. Especially is this 
evident in respect to the overwhelming use of will to the ex- 


from drama is the following comparison of the use of shall and will with the first 
person in independent-declarative statements in Wells’ Ann Veronica and in 
Marshall’s The Old Order Changeth: 
(Wells) —1st person with will 75%; with shall 25%. 
(Marshal)—1st person with will 54%; with shall 46%. 
, The figures for Wells are quite normal; those for Marshall are perhaps the 
most extreme variation from the usual situation for any large number of in- 
stances. The attempt here has been to examine enough material so that these 
individual characteristics will be subordinated to a representation of the more 
general usage. 
It seems impossible to suppose a difference in meaning for the auxiliary with 
the several grammatical persons in the following example: 
The Faithful (1915), I, 1, 77. 
Captain—Yes. First, let us all three be drunk. 
Kurano— All be drunk. I'll be drunk, you’ll be drunk, she’ll be drunk. We'll 
be drunk, you’ll be drunk, he’ll be drunk. We'll ail be drunk. Let 
us see who'll be drunk first. 
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clusion of shall with the second person.’ Of these instances 
“the fourth should probably be classed as an echo, and in inter- 
preting the other three questions, unless one assumes the con- 
ventional rule, it is hard to exclude the idea that the speeker 
is inquiring concerning the purpose, intention, or determination 
of the one addressed. 

With the third person the figures for the present generation 
show a 10% increase of the will forms over the percentage for 
the same situation in the survey. 


SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


The full number of instances of ‘shall and will occurring in 
subordinate clauses in the English contemporary plays ex- 
amined may be tabulated as follows: 


1-W 1-Sh | 2-W 2-Sh| 3-W 3-Sh 
1 1 26 5 0 
0 8 3 0 18 5 
Adverbial (time, place, etc.)....... 1 1 3 2 11 3 
18 52 8 4 116 15 


37 I give here the four instances of shall you? found in this material: 
(1) Younger Generation, p. 193. 
Mr. Kenyon (taking it from her)—No, no; we’d better not do that. 
Mrs. K.—What shall you do then? 
Mr. K.— I shall ask Grace to show it to me. 
Mrs. K.—Suppose she refuses? 
Mr. K.— Then I shall make her show it to me. 


(2) The Lie, p. 24. 
Elinor— . . . .Shall you be down here much before you go back to Egypt? 


(3) The Double Game, p. 270. 
Nielson— Isee our author has published a new book. 
Elizaveta—Who, Rakint? 
Nielson— Yes. It’s called “Giordano Bruno and the Movement of Libera- 
tion.” Shall you read it? 
Elizaveta—I haven’t time to read his books. 


(4) The Honeymoon, p. 33. 
Cedric—I shall always be your grandstand. 
Flora— Shall you? I can only do my best when I’ve got the undivided attention 
of my audience. 


y 
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In the graphic presentation of percentages in Figure C on 
Plate IV the figures for all five types of subordinate clauses have 
been combined. Comparison with the figures in the table shows 
that for the second and third persons the percentages in the 
chart fairly represent the situation for all the groups of subor- 
dinate clauses. In the case of the first person, however, the 
percentage in the chart is mainly determined by a single group: 
viz., the Noun-Object Clause—the reported speech or indirect 
discourse group. 

From these figures two significant facts emerge: 

(1) With the 2nd and 3rd persons the overwhelming use of 
will to the exclusion of shall. In both these cases there is more 
than a 15% increase in the uses with will over the total figures 
found in the survey for these situations. 

(2) With the first person in indirect discourse or reported 
speech clauses shall very definitely predominates in the English 
material for the present generation. In this case it is to be 
noted that the figures for the present generation show a 20% 
increase of shall over the figures for the survey. This seems to 
be the only situation in which a comparison of the figures for 
English contemporary usage with those of the survey reveal 
a definitely marked increase of the shall forms. 


III. CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN USAGE COMPARED 
WITH THAT IN ENGLAND 


With the results obtained from the study of contemporary 
drama written in England we proceed, finally, to compare the 
instances of shall and will to be found in a series of eighteen 
American plays dating from 1906 to 1918. The following is a 

list of the plays selected for comparison: 


Author Title 
L. E. Mitchell... . 


1906 C. Fitch.........The Truth..................... Dickinson 

1906 W. V. Moody....The Great Divide................Dickinson 

1907 A. Thomas......The Witching Hour.............Quinn 

1908 E. Walter.......The Easiest Way...............Dickinson 

1909 E. B. Sheldon....The Nigger....................Macmillan 
1910 P. A. Stokes & Co. 
1911 D. Belasco.......Return of Peter Grimm..........Baker 

1912 R. Crothers......He and She...................-Quinn 
1915 L.K. Anspacher.. The Unchastened Woman........Baker 
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Date Author Title Text 
1916 Doris Halman....Will o’ the Wisp................ Mayorga 
1916 G. Middleton....A Good Woman................. Mayorga 
1916 P. Wilde........ A Question of Morality.......... Mayorga 
1917 G.C. Cook Suppressed Desires.............. Mayorga 

(Susan Glaspell) 
1917 Sada Cowan..... Sintram of Skagerrak............ Mayorga 
1917 Esther Galbraith. Brink of Silence................ Mayorga 
1918 Rita Wellman....Fumiculi Funicula.............. Mayorga 


The percentages of will and shall established by a count of 
the instances in these plays are indicated graphically by the 


: f blocked and shaded columns in the chart on Plate IV, side by 
hs side with the black and white columns representing the English 
rs plays of the same period. 


INDEPENDENT DECLARATIVE STATEMENTS 


The number of instances of shall and will in independent 
declarative statements in these American plays is as follows: 


1-Sh 2-W 2-Sh| 3-W 3-Sh 
763 119 208 «14 389 15 


The following comparative table shows the percentages of 
: will-forms in each of the three persons for both English and 
American plays. 
ist petson, English 70%; American 87% 
2nd person, English 78%; American 94% 
3rd person, English 90%; American 96%. 


. As these figures show, the shall-forms have been almost 
mee eliminated from American usage with all three grammatical 
_ persons. In contemporary English usage the shall-forms are 
| somewhat more frequent and the will-forms correspondingly 
less frequent. 

ey | But this difference between American and English usage is 
eu} not confined to the first person, as has frequently been asserted. 
: Indeed, in independent declarative statements the degree of 
difference between American and English usage is practically 

the same with the second person as with the first. 
In independent declarative statements, then, so far as these ; 
| figures disclose the situation, no marked difference in usage 


; 
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appears between Americans and Englishmen; American usage 
seems merely to show with all three grammatical persons a 
greater elimination of shall-forms and a corresponding increase 
of will-forms. 


QUESTIONS 


The following is the result of the count of shall and will in 
questions in the American plays: ; 
1-W 1-Sh | 2-W 2-Sh| 3-W  3-Sh 
8 30 143 2 25 4 
These figures show a close agreement between the American 
and English use of shall and will in questions. Especially is 
this noteworthy in respect to the second person. In both 
English and American usage there is the same overwhelming 
use of will in second person questions to the practical exclusion 
of 
With respect to the first person, the 15% difference between 
American and English usage indicated by the chart is much 
less significant than it first appears to be. The total number 
of instances of shall and will in questions with the first person 
in the American material is only half the total number with 
the first person in the contemporary English dramas. As a 
result the very few more instances with will found in the 
American plays have undue weight in determining the per- 
centage. These instances,*® however, serve to confirm our earlier 


38 T quote here the only two instances of shall with the second person: 
(1) The Easiest Way, 179, a: 
Laura—Mr. Madison is coming up the path. 
Mrs. Williams (off stage) That’s good. 
Laura—Shan’t you come and see himi 
Mrs. Williams (same)—Lord, no! I’m six dollars and twenty cents out now, and 
up against an awful streak of luck. 
(2) The Truth, 259, a: 
Becky— Shall you speak to Mr. Linden about them? 
Warder— No. I wouldn’t insult you by discussing you with Linden, unless { 
was convinced every word and more here was true. 
%9T give here the instances from the American dramas of questions using 
will with the first person. 
(1) New York Idea, 731, b: 
John—The case meant a big fee, big Kudos, and in sails Cynthia, Flashlight 
mad! And will I put on my hat and take her? No—and bang she goes off 
like a stick o’ dynamite. 


2 
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conclusion that will is sometimes possible in questions with the 
first person.” It is to be noted, too, that the third, fourth and 
sixth examples, and possibly also the seventh, are neither 
“echoes” nor rhetorical questions. 


(2) The Nigger, 128: 
Phil.— Run down an’ choke him—quick. Take his papahs. 
Barrington—Will I? Oh Lord! Honest, I pity that kid from the bottom o’ my 
tendah hea’t. Just you wait. 


(3) Unchastened Woman, II, 412: 
Hildegarde—I’d play the game out for all it’s worth. It’s no use weakening now. 
Lawrence (pointing to bills) —What will we do with these? 
Hildegarde (encouragingly)—We’ll meet them with your first installment. 


(4) Witching Hour, 771, b: 
Viola— Haven’t you seen this house, Mrs. Whipple? 
Helen— Not above this floor. 
Alice— Wouldn’t it interest you? 
Helen— Very much. 


. . 


Alice— Will I do as your guide? 


(5) Witching Hour, 773, b: 
Clay.—.... Always you when I think about a real house, you bet—a house 
for me—and you'll be there, won’t you? 
Viola— Will I? 
Clay— Yes, say, “I will.” 


(6) Witching Hour, 786, b: 
Prentice.—. . . .When in your own mind your belief is sufficiently trained 
you won’t need this. (another slight pass) 
Jack—I won’t? 
Prentice—No. 
Jack—What’ll I do? 
Prentice—Simply think ... . 


(7) Witching Hour, 800, 9: 
Jack— No, you stay here. 


Alice— That’s scandalous. 


Jack— But none of us will start the scandal, will we? 
© See page 1000. 


; 
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SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


The following are the statistics for the use of shall and will 
in subordinate clauses: 


1-W 1-Sh 


105 4 


For the second and third persons these figures, with the great 
preponderance of will in all types of subordinate clauses, 
exhibit a marked agreement with English usage. The com- 
parative percentages are as follows: 

2nd person with will, American 96.4%; English 95.6% 
3rd person with will, American 95.3%; English 88.6% 

In the case of the first person, on the other hand, a striking 
conflict appears between English and American usage. These 
figures primarily concern the Reported Speech or Indirect 
Discourse group of subordinate clauses for in the other classes 
no such disagreement appears.! In reported speech clauses the 
contemporary English material shows 71% of shall uses with 
the first person to 29% of will; for the American material just 
the reverse is true with but 14% of shall uses to 86% of will. 


On the whole, the figures give evidence of a general tendency 
in American usage to eliminate the shall forms in all situations 
except direct questions with the first person. In practicallf all 
situations the percentage of will uses is somewhat higher than 
in the English material examined. The one outstanding conflict, 
however, between American and English usage of shall and will 
seems to be with the first person in subordinate clauses of reported 


“ See also page 1010. 

® In subordinate clauses with the first person appears the only great increase 
of shall forms in the contemporary English material over those from the survey. 
See also page 1007. 
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speech (Noun Object Clauses). If these figures can be trusted 
as significant it is probably the difference here indicated which 
is chiefly responsible for the disagreement we feel between the 
present American and English use of shall and will. 

The more significant facts concerning the use of shall and 

will revealed by this statistical study of the material examined 
are briefly these: 
1. The figures seem to indicate that in some respects at least 
the conventional rules of the common school grammars do not 
represent and have never represented the practice of the 
language. Especially is this fact evident in regard to (a) the 
first person in independent-declarative statements, (b) the 
second person in direct questions, (c) the second and third 
persons in subordinate clauses, 

(a) With the first person in independent-declarative state- 
ments will is used in more than 70% of the cases. This pre- 
dominance prevails throughout the material examined for each 
decade since 1560 with no great shift of frequency or develop- 
ment revealed by the figures. 

(b) With the second person in direct questions will is almost 
always used. The cases with will are over 97% in all the 
material. A shall with the second person questions is found 
even less frequently than a will with first person questions. 

(c) In all subordinate clauses, with the second and third 
persons will decidedly predominates. Very plainly does this 
appear in the figures for the contemporary material both 
English and American. 

2. The figures for the survey seem to indicate very plainly a 
development in the use of shall and will with the second and 
third persons in independent-declarative statements. With 
both the second and the third persons the earlier more frequent 
use of shall has gradually been displaced through the 18th and 
19th centuries by an increasing use of will. 

3. The comparison of figures from equal amounts of contem- 
porary English and American usage reveals for practically all 
situations a somewhat higher percentage of will for the Ameri- 
can material. The one outstanding conflict, however, appears 
in the case of clauses of reported speech with the first person. 
In this situation the figures for American usage show an 86% 
of will against the 71% of shall for English usage. 
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SHALL AND WILL IN MODERN ENGLISH 


IV. MEANINGS IN SHALL AND WILL 


As indicated on page 988 above these instances of shal] and 
will (about 20,000 in all) were not only subjected to a statistical 
study but in each case the context in which the shall or the 
will occurred was scrutinized for evidence concerning the mean- 
ing or feeling which must lie in these two words. 

The usual explanations offered for the development of the 
use of shall and will as a periphrastic future point to their 


original meanings of “obligation” and “wish” as especially 


fitted to develop the idea of futurity.* The present obligation 
or wish is thus conceived as furnishing a very natural basis upon 
which to infer the satisfying future action. “When motive and 
circumstance sink in importance, interest and attention shift 
to the event.” Many then take the attitude expressed by 
Matzner that in the present use of these two words there is 
a “glimmering through” of the “primitive meanings” of shall 
and will; that with shall there is connoted obligation or com- 
pulsion in a “series of gradations” gradually fading into the 
pure future idea; that with will there is connoted wish or 
resolve in a similar “series of gradations” likewise fading into 
the pure future.“ 

When one attempts to apply this explanation to the facts, 
however, one finds a large number of instances in which the 
context more or less plainly puts into shall and will meanings 
and feelings which cannot be accounted for on the basis of 
the “glimmering through” of the “primitive meanings” of these 
two words. This explanation, for instance, would account for 
the meaning of “resolve” or “determination” of the subject 
which remains in the word will, but it does not account for the 
many cases in which the context indicates the meaning of the 
“resolve” or “determination” of the subject put into the future 
expression with shall. This use of shall has frequently been 
recognized as legitimate English usage but is ignored in the 
attempted explanations of the development of shall in the 
periphrastic future. 


See Curme, Jr. of Eng. & Gmc. Phil., 13, 517; and Bradley, Trans. of Am. 
Phil. Assn., 42 (1911), 15, 16, 17. 
“ See above page 986, Bibliographical Note. 
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Sweet, for instance, declares that “the emphatic I; shall doit 
expresses determination, as if the speaker meant to imply that 
his will was so strong as to become a purely objective force.’ 
And the article on shall in the New English Dictionary contains 
this statement: “—IJ shall often expresses a determination 
insisted on in spite of opposition, and J; shall not(colloq. I shan’t) 
a peremptory refusal.” 

Examples of this use of shall to express “resolve” or “deter- 
mination” are: 

The Wonder 1714 (V, 1, 65) 
Violante—Nay, sure you will not let my Father find you here—Distraction 


Felix—Indeed but I shall—except you command this Door to be open’d,! and 
that Way conceal me from his sight. 


Way of the World 1700 (V, 1, 539) 
Sir Wilful—Therefore withdraw your instrument, sir, or by’r Lady, J shall 
draw mine. 


Love’s Last Shift, 1696, (Iv, 66) 
. .. Damme, Sir, have a care! Don’t give me the Lye, I shan’t take it, Sir. 


Babes in the Wood, 1860, (III, 1, 69) 
Beetle—There! but let this be a lesson to you, Arabella—the first time you forget 
it, I shall mot return to the Queen’s Bench, but J shall certainly apply 
to Mr. Justice Cresswell. 


The Faithful, 1915, (I, 1, 11) 
Lord Asano—This alters everything. I shall go at once to the Envoy’s court 
and appeal against Kira. 


Again, the explanation—the “glimmering through” of the 
“primitive meaning”—would account for the various shades 
of compulsion to be brought upon the subject expressed by the 
shall with the second and third persons, but it does not account 
for the cases in which will with the second or third persons also 
implies a compulsion to be brought upon the subject. 

In the second person, for example, the use of will to express 
a command has been often recognized.“ 


New English Grammar, No. 2202. 

“* See Blount and Northrup, English Grammar, No. 144, e. 

“> “Vou will go to your room and stay there!, being the speaker’s command.” 
The King’s English, p. 138. 
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The following are illustrations (quoted from Aronstein)*: 


Sehr oft steh you will an stelle eines imperativs: 

Froude I, 243: ‘You will entreat the present pope in my name to exercise the 
same moderation—You will observe in his reply whether he repeats the offer 
made to me by Paul IV.’ (Ubersetzung eines briefes Phillipps II an seinen 
gesandten in Rome.) 

Thackeray, Henry Esmond IIT, TX: ‘You will wait on the Bishop of Rochester 
early, you will bid him bring his coach hither.’ ” 

In the first of the following the expression containing the 
You will implies a threat of the speaker; in the second the 
speaker’s promise and determination: 

Jane Shore V, 208, line 393: 
Shore— Infamy on thy head! 
Thou tool of power, thou pander to authority! 
I tell thee, knave, thou know’st of none so virtuous! 
And she that bore thee was an Aethiop to her! 
Catesby—Yow'll answer this at full—Away with ’em. 


The Faithful I, 2, 51: 
Kurano—Kira taught you the wrong ritual? 
Asano— Yes. 
Kurano—You will not go unavenged. 


In like fashion the context with the strongly emphasized 
auxiliary sometimes shows plainly that, in both the second 
and the third persons with wi//, the subject will be under such 
pressure as to force him to act even in direct opposition to 
his “wish” or “resolve.” For example: 


A—He says that he has decided not to go to the court. 
B—wWell,he will go to the court even if we have to carry him. 


X—I don’t intend to allow anyone to see the books. 
Y—But you will let us see them for we have the judge’s order. 


deo “‘__Sehr oft driickt you will mit einem Z., das Tun besagt, einen gemesse- 
nen Befehl aus (you must, you are to) wie im D. und Frz. die 2 P. der Zukunftform 
eines solchen Z.— 
‘You will come tomorrow at ten o’clock! 
Sie werden morgen um 10 Uhr antreten! 
Vous viendrez demain a dix heures! 


You will take this packet to Mr. Molloy. 
I say yor will sweep my room.’ ” 
Kriiger, Syntax, IV, 2926. 
* Aronstein, Anglia, 41, p. 39. 
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In other words, instead of the situation supposed in the 
explanation usually offered—that the shall or will may be 
colored by the original meanings still clinging to them—we have 
many cases in which the shall and will each imply meanings 
which originally belonged only to the other. Thus shali not 
only carries the connotations of “obligation” or “compulsion” 
of the speaker or of circumstances but at times with the first 
person is used to express his “resolve” or “determination”; 
will not only expresses various shades of the subject’s “deter- 
mination,” “desire,” “willingness,” but at times implies strong 
“compulsion” or “necessity” to an action in opposition to the 
will of the subject. 

Not only must an adequate explanation of the meanings in 
these words account for this situation respecting shall and will 
alone, but it must also account for the implications, the mean- 
ings, which other modes of expressing the future have acquired. 
The combination to be+ going+ prepositional infinitive cannot 
be said to have brought from the original meanings of to be 
or going any ideas of “determination” or “resolve” or “‘com- 
pulsion.” And yet when used as a phrase to express a future 
idea the context very frequently shows that some one of these 
meanings is conveyed by the phrase.** For example: 

The Nightingale (1870) I, 380: 

Keziah—(discussing the wealth of the prospective bridegroom of her mistress] 
At least he had; but he’s spent some. But now he’s [resolve] going to 
reform because he’s going to marry. 

The Second Mrs. Tanqueray (1894) III, 62, a: 

Ellean—I-I can’t talk to you..... You do nothing else but mock and sneer, 
nothing else. 

Paula—Ellean dear! Ellean! I didn’t mean it. I’m so horribly jealous, it’s 
a sort of curse on me. .... My tongue runs away with me, I’m going 
to alter, |resolve] I swear I am. I’ve made some good resolutions. 
and as God’s above me, I’ll keep them! 


The Faithful (1915) II, 1, 62: 
Kurano—Are they going to kill me? 
4th Ronin—They said [resolve] they were going to make sure of you. 


The same situation arises in connection with the phrases 
to be+ about-+- prepositional infinitive and the verb to be+ preposi- 


48 See also Royster and Steadman, The “Going-to” Future, Manly Anni- 
versary Studies, 399-402. 
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tional infinitive. Nothing in the original meanings of these words 
signified “resolve,” “compulsion,” or “command.” But these 


phrases when used to express a future very frequently carry 
with them the suggestion of the “resolve” of the subject or of 
the “necessity” of the action. 


The man is about to dive from the bridge. 
He has bought up two of our neighbors and ¢s about to buy us up too. 


“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, I, 38b: 
Drummle—Oh, Nugent Warrinder’s engagement to Lady Alice Tring. I’ve 
heard of that. They’re not to be married till the spring. 


The Faithful, III, 4, 131: 
The Herald—I have a message for you. That you are to kill yourselves here, 
on this spot, for the murder of Duke Kira. 


Even those cases in which the present form of the verb is 
used and the future idea is indicated by an adverb frequently 
cannot be freed from the meanings of “intention,” ‘‘resolve” 
or “determination.” 


Second Mrs. Tanqueray, I, 40, (a): 
Misquith—I go up to Scotland to-morrow, and there are some little matters . . . . 


Second Mrs. Tanqueray, II, 52, (b): 
Mrs. Cortelton—We go to town this afternoon at five o’clock and sleep tonight 
at Bayliss’s. 


Michael and His Lost Angel, II, 92, (b): 
Michael—Withcombe has gone over to Saint Margaret’s with Gibbard and my 
uncle. They stay there the night. 


Second Mrs. Tanqueray, Il, 45, (a): 
Aubrey—Well, she’s going to town, Cayley says here, and his visit’s at an end. 
He’s coming over this morning to call on you. Shall we ask him to 
transfer himself to us? 


From these instances, then, it is evident that the common 
explanation of the “glimmering through” of the primitive 
meanings of shall and will fails to account for the following 
significant facts: 

(1) Both shall and will sometimes express the resolve or 
determination of the subject and both sometimes imply com- 
pulsion or necessity to an action even in opposition to the will 
of the subject. 
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(2) The other phrases commonly used to express the future 
may also connote resolve and determination, or compulsion and 
necessity, although their original meanings suggest no such idea. 

It may be added that the same set of instances of the ex- 
pression of the future offered to different people will produce 
a wide variety of interpretations and not infrequently the same 
person will see in a given example at one time only a pure 
future idea and at another the connotation of other circum- 
stances. Very probably a speaker or writer seldom conceives 
of the future event entirely freed from the circumstances upon 
which it is predicted; and, likewise, for the hearer or reader, 
although in a rapid impression with an entirely unemphasized 
phrase the general future prediction may be all that registers, 
yet with more attention put upon the statement, directed by 
greater emphasis on some part of the word group or retained 
by the reader’s attempted analysis, there often stand out some 
of the connotations of intention, resolve, determination, com- 
pulsion, or necessity. There are, without question, unmis- 
takable modal uses of shall and will, but they are mingled with 
these lighter shades of connotation and so inseparably joined 
to them that no rules seem adequate to distinguish them 
satisfactorily. 


V. A BRIEF RESTATEMENT OF CONCLUSIONS 


1. A survey of the discussions of shall and will since the early 
19th century and especially of those since 1900 reveals much 
conflict of opinion and no thoroughly accepted views concerning 
(a) the present state of the usage of these two words, (b) the 
meaning and trend of the development of that usage, (c) the 
causes which have given rise to it. 


‘9 In view of the meanings which attach themselves not only to shall and 
will but also to the other phrases used to express the future, and the fact that 
these meanings of iniention, resolve, determination, compulsion, necessity, are 
necessarily the grounds upon which future predictions are made one naturally 
raises the question whether these meanings are not inevitable connotations of 
the future idea unrelated to the particular words by which the future is ex- 
pressed. If so they will attach themselves to any phrase used to express the 
future and thus prevent the development of any one word group to indicate a 
pure uncolored future. This question, however, is not a matter concerning 
English alone but one of comparative syntax and must be reserved for future 
publication. 


oy 
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2. There are several distinct stages in the development of the 
conventional rules for shall and will. The first suggestion found 
in English grammars of a differentiation of use between the 
two words appears in 1622, in Mason’s Grammaire Angloise. 
Wallis’ Grammatica Linguae Anglicanae (1653) first gives a 
definite rule concerning a shall with the first person to cor-. 
respond to a will with the second and third. The beginnings of 
the conventional rules for interrogative sentences are not to be 
found until Lowth’s A Short Introduction to English Grammar 
(1762). The complete scheme of conventional rules of shall and 
will is first outlined in all essentials in the discussion given in the 
grammar of William Ward (1765). Not until 1795 with Lindley 
Murray’s famous grammar is this complete scheme of con- 
ventional rules repeated and it does not become a common 
feature of English or American grammars until after the ist 
quarter of the 19th century. 

3. The expressed purposes of the grammarians in which the 
developed system of rules for shall and will first appeared, in 
accord with a common 18th century attitude, were to frame 
rules for the English language and to correct the practice of 
English speakers and writers by means of these rules. Their 
use of “reason” and their explicit repudiation of usage—even 
that of “‘the most approved authors’’—as a standard and 
basis for their rules points to the conclusion that the con- 
ventional rules for shall and will then first formulated were 
probably arbitrary and without a validity based upon the 
_ practice of the language. 

_ 4, The figures and charts of the instances found in the survey 
of English drama from the 16th century to the present indicate 
that in this type of literature at least 

(a) In, independent-declarative statements the ist person 
with will has always predominated with no great shift of 
frequency or development. 

(b) In independent-declarative statements in the 2nd and 
3rd persons wil] has gradually displaced shall. 

For the present generation will predominates in all three 
persons. This condition probably necessitates the repudiation 
of the conventional rule that a 1st person with shall corresponds 
to a 2nd and 3rd with will. 
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In questions, shall is almost always used with the first person 
and will with the second although a will with the 1st and a 
shall with the second is occasionally found. The usual rule 
that shall is the “normal” auxiliary in 2nd person questions 
does not seem to represent the practice of the language. 

The figures do not verify the conventional rule that in 
subordinate clauses and conditions shall is used for all persons. 
On the other hand, will very decidedly predominates in the 
second and third persons. In the indirect discourse group the 
figures do not furnish any substantial basis upon which to 
judge the conventional rule. With the first person in the 
indirect discourse clauses, however, the figures indicate one 
situation in which American and contemporary English usage 
differ widely. Here there is shown not the usual general increase 
of will forms for the American usage but a definite conflict with 
English usage—the American 86% of will as contrasted with 
an English 70% of shall. 

5. From the mass of instances examined, the evidence furnished 
by the context in which the shall and will (as well as other 
phrases to express the future) were used, seems to indicate that 
the connotations of intention, resolve, compulsion, necessity, 
are not simply the “glimmerings through” of the primitive 
meanings of shall and will for there are many cases in which 
the shall and the will each imply meanings which originally 
belonged to the other. These connotations become prominent 
in proportion to the stress given to the elements of the phrase 
expressing the future and the amount of attention given by 
the reader to the analysis of the idea. The lighter colorings of 
connotation shade into the unmistakable modal uses so in- 
separably as to make a definite dividing line impossible. 

Cuartes C. FRIES 
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ACTS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Under date of Nov. 2, 1924, the Treasurer recommended 
to the Council an amendment to the rules adopted (see Publi- 
cations for December, 1924, p. Ixxxii) in regard to the number 
of copies of Monographs to be allowed to authors. He proposed 
that authors be allowed twenty-five copies instead of the 
twelve copies originally voted; and that the number of copies 
to be supplied for reviews be not to exceed twenty-five. The 
proposals of the Treasurer were unanimously adopted by the 
Council. 

For the record of business transacted by the Council at the 
“Council Dinner” held at the Faculty House, Columbia Uni- 
versity, on the evening of December 29, 1924, see the Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meeting at New York City, in the Publica- 
tions for March, 1925, pp. xiii-xiv. 

Under date of March 6, 1925, the Secretary asked the mem- 
bers of the Council to express their opinion as to the advisability 
of arranging for an invitation address at the Chicago meeting 
of the M.L.A. and, in case the Council should vote in favor of 
an invitation address, he suggested the appointment of the 
following committee to select the speaker: Charles Read 
Baskervill (chairman), John L. Gerig, and Thomas Moody 
Campbell. The majority of the Council voted in favor of an 
invitation address and approved the appointment of the 
committee as named. 

Under date of Sept. 23, 1925, the Secretary called the atten- 
tion of the Council to the vacancy in the list of Honorary 
Members created by the death of Professor Morel-Fatio and 
asked the members to indicate their choice for election to the 
vacancy. The ballots returned were divided among four candi- 
dates, none of whom received a majority. Accordingly, the 
matter was postponed until the meeting of the Council at 
Chicago, on the evening of December 29. 

CARLETON Brown, Secretary. 
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APPENDIX 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ForRTY-FIRST MEETING OF THE 
MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
HELD ON THE INVITATION OF 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


AT New York City, 


DECEMBER 29, 30, 31, 1924. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
ALLAN NEILSON, 
“FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF A PROFESSOR TURNED 


PRESIDENT.” 


MINUTES OF THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
HELD AT 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 
NOVEMBER 28 AND 29, 1924. 
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THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The forty-first meeting of the MoDERN LANGUAGE AsSsOocIA- 
TION OF AMERICA was held under the auspices of Columbia 
University at New York City, December 29, 30, 31, 1924. 
The number of members who registered their attendance was 
978. 


FIRST SESSION, MONDAY AFTERNOON, DEC. 29. 


MC MILLIN ACADEMIC THEATRE 


The Association was called to order by the President, 
WitiraM ALLAN NEILSON, at 2:45 P.M. 

The Secretary of the Association, Professor Carleton Brown, 
presented as his formal report Vol. XX XIX of the Publications 
of the Association. He reported that the Association was repre- 
sented at the One hundredth Anniversary of the Foundation of 
the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Oct. 3, 1924, by Professor 
Edward E. Hale of Union College, and at the inauguration of 
Dr. Robert E. Vinson as President of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Oct. 11, 1924, by Professor John S. Kenyon of Hiram 
College. He announced that Professor E. C. Hills of the Uni- 
versity of California had been appointed to represent the 
Association at the Pan American Educational Congress to be 
held at Santiago, Chile, in Sept. 1925; and that Professor Hills 
had accepted the appointment. 

The Secretary announced the death during the current year 
of two distinguished members of the Association: Raymond 
Macdonald Alden (Sept. 27) and William Herbert Carruth 
(Dec. 15)—both of Stanford University. The growth of the 
Association during the year just ended had surpassed all 
previous records. As reported at the Ann Arbor meeting the 
membership was 2106. At the date of this report there were 
2452 members, besides 68 persons whose names had been 
entered on the roll, membership to begin Jan 1, 1925. The 
actual gain in membership for the year was, therefore, something 
more than four hundred. 

The Secretary announced that the first Monograph in the 
new Series—Les Prophecies de Merlin,’ edited from MS. 593 
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in the Bibliothéque Municipale of Rennes, with an Introduction 
and Studies in the Contents, by Lucy Allen Paton—was now 
at press and would appear within a few months. This would 
make a monograph of some 900 pages, and would be issued in 
two volumes. The submission of such elaborate studies for the 
Monograph Series, though it justified the establishment of the 
series and ensured its high scholarly standard, presented a 
larger financial problem than had been anticipated. At the 
date of the Ann Arbor meeting the Endowment Fund for the 
Monograph Series consisted of $7,000 in 5% bonds. Early in 
1924 another $1000 bond had been purchased for this Fund out 
of the earnings of the Association. But even this was insufficient 
to maintain a Series consisting of such elaborate studies as 
those now in the hands of the Committee of Award. To ensure 
the publication of these Monographs it was necessary to 
increase the income from the Endowment Fund to not less 
than $500. Accordingly the Secretary had undertaken to 
secure contributions sufficient to bring up the Endowment 
basis to a full ten thousand dollars. He was glad to report that 
contributions amounting to $1214.50 had already been paid 
in and that there were also outstanding pledges amounting to 
$651.00,* so that the full amount needed to complete the 
Endowment Fund might be regarded as practically assured. 
The Secretary took opportunity to express grateful appreciation 
for contributions of $100 each which had been made by three 
publishing houses—Ginn & Company, D.C. Heath & Company, 
and the Century Company. Aside from this $300, the contri- 
butions and pledges had come from the members of the Associa- 
tion themselves. 

The Secretary announced with much pleasure that the 
Trustees of the Carnegie Corporation of New York at a recent 
meeting had voted to authorize the President, Dr. Frederick 
Keppel, to commit the Corporation to the sum of $5,000 to the 
Modern Language Association of America for the purpose of 
establishing a revolving publications fund. This action on the 
part of the Carnegie Corporation was all the more gracious in 
that it had been taken without any solicitation on the part of 
the Association. 


* On the 2nd of February there had been paid in $1829.50, with pledges 
still outstanding amounting to $202.00—Srcretary. 
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The Secretary reminded the members of the Association of 
the contributions (amounting to $785.00) which had been made 
during 1923 for the relief of the family of a deceased member. 
The need was still urgent and he would be glad to give detailed 
information in regard to the case to any person who might be 
interested. 

It was voted to accept the Secretary’s report. 

The following report was submitted on behalf of the Trustees 
of the Invested Funds by Mr. Le Roy E. Kimball, Managing 
Trustee: 


PERMANENT FUND 


SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TRUST CoMPANY OF NEW 
Par Value Book Value 
$11,000 Pennsylvania R. R. General Mortgage 5% 
Bonds due 1968 
1,000 New York Central R. R. Ref. and Imp. Mtge. 
5% Bond, due 2013 
500 U. S. Fourth Liberty Loan 444% Bonds due 


$12,649.16 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1924 


RECEIPTS: 

Balance carried forward from 1923 report 

From E. Prokosch, Treasurer, for Life Membership 
payments from twenty-three members 

From E. Prokosch, Treasurer, for the purchase of 


Interest on $1,000 par New York Central Bond 
Interest on $11,000 par Pennsylvania Bonds 
Interest on $500 par U.S. Fourth Liberty Loan Bonds. . 


DISBURSEMENTS: 


To E. Prokosch, Treasurer, income on investments... . .$ 
To United States Trust Company of New York: 
For purchase of $1,000 par New York Central R. R. 
Ref. and Imp. Mortgage 5% Bond 


$12,500 
32.31 
’ 573.75 
From sale of $150 par U. S. Fourth Liberty Loan 444% 
50.00 
550.00 
21.25 
$ 2,005.39 
| 595.20 
982.89 
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For services rendered in collection of income, safe- 
keeping of securities, etc. (214% of the income 


Cash balance on deposit with the United States Trust 
Company of New York........................ 401.25 
$ 2,005.39 


This cash balance of $401.25 added to the book value of the investments, makes 
the total of the Permanent Fund $13,050.41. 


BRIGHT-VON JAGEMANN SPECIAL TRUST FUND 
SECURITIES ON DEPOSIT WITH THE UNITED STATES TruUST CoMPANY OF NEW 
Yorx 


Par Value Book Value 


$9,000 New York Central R.R. Ref. and Imp. Mort- 
gage 5% Bonds, due 2013, interest payable 


RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 24, 1924 


RECEIPTS: 
From E. Prokosch, Treasurer, 
For purchase of securities....................... $ 992.47 
For contributions received. ..................... 1,048.50 
From United States Trust Company of New York for 
interest on $8,000 par New York Central Bonds 
(the additional $1,000 Bond having been purchased 
after the Oct. Ist interest period)................. 400.00 


$ 2,440.97 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
To E. Prokosch, Treasurer, income on investments...$ 400.00 
United States Trust Company of New York for pur- 

chase of $2,000par New York Centrai R.R. Ref.and 


LeRoy E. Krmsatt, 
Epwarp C. ARMSTRONG, 
GrorcE H. 


Imp. Mortgage 5% 2,002.86 
Cash balance on deposit with the United States Trust 
$ 2,440.97 i 
Respectfully submitted, 


It was voted to accept the report of the Trustees. 
The Treasurer of the Association, Professor E. Prokosch 


presented the following report: 
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A. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand January 1, 1924.......................00.... $ 1,851.92 
From members, for 1921................... $ 4.00 
“ Life Memberships... ..... 573.75 
$9,003.39 
From Libraries, for XXXVIII.............. $ 10.58 
211.90 
“ Foreign Subscribers.................. 43.20 
$ 568.30 
From Sale of Publications................... $ 314.36 
15.70 
5.80 
$ 335.68 
From Income of Permanent Fund........... $ 595.20 
“ on Current Funds............. 69.19 
$ 664.39 
From Miscellaneous Sources: 
Joint Memberships in Am. Folklore Soc..$ 198.00 
Membership fees for M.H.R.A......... 3.00 
Subscriptions to Mod. Lang. Rev........ 11.25 
On account of extra reprints........... 12.42 
“ excess corrections....... 21.61 
Contributions to Relief Fund.......... 15.00 
$ 261.28 
Contributions to Bright-von Jagemann Fund........... $1,209.50 
$12,733.72 
$14,585.64 
EXPENDITURES 
To George Banta Pub. Co., for Publications: 
XXXVIII, Supplement.................. 309.66 
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viii MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
$6,283.57 
To LeRoy E. Kimball, Managing Trustee 
Life Membership Fees................... $ 573.75 
& Added to Permanent Fund............... 627.29 
; Added to Bright-von Jagemann Fund, 
ie from Current Funds................... 992.47 
$3,242.01 
t Transferred to Monograph Expense Account........... $ 221.20 
Administrative Expenses 
$ 750.00 
750.00 
Clerical Assistance, Secretary. ............ 15.65 
62.08 
17.15 
$1,992.79 
To Committee on Rotographs for Printing............. $- 34.33 
To Amer. Folklore Society, Membership fees........... 198.00 
To Amer. Council of Learned Soc. for Dues............ 106.10 
ooh: To Amer. Council on Education for Dues.............. 10.00 
Miscellaneous Expenditures: 
: To Members, Refund for Express.......... $ 2.03 
Relief Fund, contributions forwarded... .... 15.00 
Plates for Publications... 34.70 
Safety Deposit Box rental................ 1.00 
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Mod. Lang. Rev. Subscriptions forwarded... $10.15 
Mod. Hum. Research Ass’n membership fees 


Exchange on foreign checks............... 3.67 
$ 117.54 
$12,205.54 
*Balance on hand Dec. 24, 1924. 2,380.10 
$14,585.64 
B. MONOGRAPH EXPENSE ACCOUNT 
Balance on hand January 1, 1924...................4. $ 821.11 
Transferred from Current Funds..................... 221.20 
Income from Bright-von Jagemann Fund.............. 400.00 
Bryn Mawr Trust Company Interest................. 32.78 
C. BALANCE SHEET FOR 1924 
Increase 


It was voted to refer the report of the Treasurer to the Audit- 
ing Committee. 


A report of the work of the American Council of Learned 
Societies was made by the Delegates representing the Modern 
Language Association, Professors E. C. Armstrong and John 
Erskine [See the December Publications, pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxvi]. 
It was reported further that at a meeting held December 6, 1924, 
The Council of Learned Societies in order to comply with the 
necessary conditions for securing incorporation had adopted 
the following amended form of its Constitution, which was 
submitted to the constituent societies for their ratification: 


* After deducting bills for XXXIX,4. XXXIX Supplement, and Programs 
for the Columbia meeting, amounting to $1883.47, there remains a balance of 
$497.63. 
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CONSTITUTION 


1. The name of the corporation shall be American Council of Learned 
Societies Devoted to Humanistic Studies, hereinafter termed “the Council.” 
2. The objects of the corporation shall be to advance the general interests 
of the humanistic studies and especially to maintain and strengthen relations 
among the national societies devoted to such studies. 
3. The members of the Corporation shall be: 
(a) the persons now appointed as delegates from each of the following 
Societies, viz: 
The American Philosophical Society. 
The American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The American Antiquarian Society. 
The American Oriental Society. 
The American Philological Association. 
The Archaeological Institute of America. 
The Modern Language Association of America. 
The American Historical Association. 
The American Economic Association. 
The American Philosophical Association. 
The American Political Science Association. 
The American Sociological Society. 
And at all times two delegates from each of said Societies, such delegates to 
be chosen in such manner as each Society respectively may determine. 
(b) two delegates from any such other Society as may be admitted to be 
members of the Council by vote of three-fourths of all then existing members 
of the Council. 


4. The membership of each of the delegates now appointed from each of 
the above Societies shall expire at the end of the term for which he has now 
been appointed: at the expiration of his term, a delegate shall be chosen whose 
term of membership shall be four years, except that any delegate chosen to fill 
a vacancy occurring prior to expiration of the four year term shall remain a 
member only until such expiration. 

In case of admission to membership of delegates from any society other 
than the above enumerated, one of the delegates shall be admitted to member- 
ship for a term of two years and the other for a term of four years, and thereafter 
one delegate shall be chosen every two years, for a term of four years. 

5. The officers of the Council shall consist of a chairman, a vice-chairman, 
and a secretary-treasurer, who shall be chosen for such terms and in such manner 
as the Council may determine, but no two officers shal! be from the same society. 

6. The Council shall determine its own rules of procedure and shall enact 
such by-laws, not inconsistent with this Constitution, as it may deem desirable. 

7. The Council shall hold at least one meeting each year, which meeting 
shall be not less than two months prior to the stated annual meeting of the 
Union Academique. 

8. The Council shall choose such number of delegates to represent the 
United States in the Union Academique as may be prescribed by the statutes 
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of the Union, and shall prepare their instructions and in general shall be the 
medium of communication between the Union and the societies which are 
represented in the Council. 

9. In order to meet its own necessary administrative expenses and to pay 
the annual contribution of the United States to the administrative budget of 
the Union Academique the Council shall, until otherwise provided, assess 
upon each society represented in it an annual contribution of not less than 
twenty-five dollars, nor more, except as the minimum contribution, than a sum 
equal to five cents for each member of the society. 


10. The Council may receive gifts and acquire property for the purposes 
of its incorporation and as set forth in this Constitution, to the extent authorized 
by the laws of the District of Columbia. 


11. The Council shall make a report to the societies each year setting forth 
in detail all the acts of the Council and all receipts and expenditures of money. 

12. Identical instructions from a majority of the Societies which are repre- 
sented in the Council shall be binding upon it, so far as they may be in accord- 
ance with the purposes of its incorporation, the law and this Constitution. 


13. The Council upon a vote of two thirds of the Societies represented 
therein may be dissolved in the manner prescribed by law. 


14. Amendments to this Constitution may be proposed by a vote of two- 
thirds of the Council, at a meeting called for the purpose, and shall take effect 
when ratified by a majority of the societies represented in the Council. 

It was voted: That the Modern Language Association hereby 
ratifies the amendments to the Constitution of the American 
Council of Learned Societies adopted at the meeting of the 
Council held December 6, 1924. 

Professor E. C. Armstrong then offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Modern Language Association expresses its gratification 
over the inauguration of the plan for an authoritative Dictionary of American 
Biography, and that it records its appreciation of the public-spirited action of 
the New York Times Company and of its president, Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, in 
providing the subvention of $500,000 which assures the adequate financing of 
the project. 

The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 

The Secretary read a letter from President Aydelotte, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Rotographs of MSS. and Rare Books, 
explaining that through the advice of his physician he had been 
prevented from attending the meeting of the Association, but 
that he would present the report of the Committee in season to 
be printed in the Proceedings.* He also found himself obliged 
by the pressure of other duties to resign from the Committee. 


* For the Report of the Committee see below, p. liv. 
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On motion of Professor J. S. P. Tatlock it was voted: To 
accept the resignation of President Aydelotte, and at the same 
time to express the grateful appreciation of the Association 
for the energy and enthusiasm which he had devoted to organ- 
izing the machinery for securing rotographic reproductions and 
securing the codperation of colleges and universities in assuring 
the success of this most important service to American scholars. 

The Secretary of the Association nominated Professor Karl 
Young of Yale University to succeed President Aydelotte as 
Chairman of the Committee on Rotographs, and he was there- 
upon elected. 

The report of the Committee on Metrical Notation was 
presented by the Chairman, Professor Morris W. Croll of 
Princeton University. [See the December Publications, pp. 
Ixxxvii—xciv.] 

Dr. Frederick P. Keppel made a statement explaining the 
purpose and scope of the “Modern Foreign Language Study” 
for which the Carnegie Corporation had provided the financial 
support. The Study is being conducted, by a group of Special 
Investigators, under the auspices of the American Council on 
Education. In the absence of Dr. C. R. Mann, Director of the 
American Council on Education, a further statement concerning 
the “Modern Foreign Language Study” was made by the 
Assistant Director, Mr. David A. Robertson. 

The President of the Association announced the appointment 
of the following committees: 

On Nomination of Officers; Professors Hardin Craig, Camillo 
von Klenze, Milton A. Buchanan, Willard Farnham, and Alan 
D. McKillop. 

On Resolutions; Professors Chauncey B. Tinker, Laura A. 
Hibbard, and Ernest Bernbaum. 

To Audit the Treasurer's Report; Professors Harry M. Ayres, 
Kenneth McKenzie, and Taylor Starck. 

Under the head of new business, Professor Charles H. Grand- 
gent called attention to the fact that His Excellency J. J. 
Jusserand, the French Ambassador, and an Honorary Member 
of the Association, was on the point of returning to France, and 
moved that the following message be sent to him in the name 
of the Association: 
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To our honored associate, Jules Jusserand, who, to our country’s deep regret, 
is leaving his post after long and brilliant service as French Ambassador, we bid . 
Godspeed, but not Farewell; for we are proud to think that wherevcr he may be, 
he will still remain one of ours. 

The Secretary transmitted this message to M. Jusserand and 
received from him the following reply: | 
Modern Language Association, é 
Columbia University, New York. 

Thanks from my heart. I shall ever be proud to remain one of yours, and 
wish the Association continued success and prosperity. 

JUSSERAND. 

The Secretary announced that The American Academy of 
Arts and Letters invited members of the Association to visit 
the Exhibition of American Manuscripts which was being held 
in the building of the Academy, and which would be kept open 
during the holidays especially for the convenience of members 
of the Association. 

The reading and discussion of papers was then begun. * 

1. “Balder, King of the Golden Age.”” By Professor Hermann | 
Collitz of The Johns Hopkins University. . 

2. “A Survey of Early American Pronunciation.” By Pro- we 
fessor Henry Alexander of Queen’s University. ; 

3. “French Realism as Affected by Cabanis’ Ideas of the 
Nature of Man.” By Professor F. M. Warren of Yale University. 

4. “Young, Richardson, and the Conjectures.” By Professor 
Alan D. McKillop of The Rice Institute. 

On account of the lateness of the hour the reading of the 
paper by Professor G. R. Elliott was postponed until the ti 
Wednesday afternoon session. 


On Monday evening, December 29, at 6 o’clock the ladies of . 
the Association were entertained at dinner by Columbia 
University in the Entertainment Room of the Faculty House. 

One hundred and twenty-one ladies were present. 


Tue Councit DINNER 


Ten members of the Executive Council and the three Trustees 
of the Invested Funds of the Association met at dinner at 
6 o’clock in the Faculty House and considered matters relating — 
to the affairs of the Association. 
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The question of administering the Revolving Fund for publi- 
cation about to be turned over to the Association by the 
Carnegie Corporation was taken up and discussed at length. 
The general opinion expressed was that this Fund should be 
administered by a small Committee which should be free to 
seek advice from the most competent judges in regard to the 
importance and scholarly soundness of MSS. submitted for 
publication under the provisions of the Fund. It was also 
pointed out that the Committee of Administration should be 
so constituted that not all its members should retire in any one 
year. 

It was unanimously voted: that the Committee of Adminis- 
tration of the Revolving Fund consist of the President, Secre- 
tary, and Treasurer of the Association ex officio, and one other 
person to be elected by the Executive Council for the term of 
three years. 

The Council thereupon elected as member of this committee 
for the next three years Professor A. H. Thorndike of Columbia 
University. 

The Secretary thereupon proposed for the consideration of 
the Council the following amendments to the Constitution of 
the Association. 

(1) To amend the statement in Article IV, section 1, relating 
to the Editorial Committee so that it will read: “‘an Editorial 
Committee consisting of the Secretary of the Association (who 
shall be Chairman ex officio) and four other members.” 

The effect of this amendment would be to lighten the heavy 
burden which at present is borne by an Editorial Committee of 
three, and also to increase the membership of the Council to 
seventeen, as it had been previous to the Ann Arbor meeting. 

(2) To amend Article III, section 1, by changing the words 
“‘Secretary-Treasurer’”’ to read “Secretary or Treasurer.” 

This amendment was merely to correct a phrase which, 
through an oversight, had been left unchanged when the office of 
the Secretary was separated from that of the Treasurer. 

Both amendments were unanimously approved by the ten 
members of the Council who were present. 
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EVENING SESSION 


On Monday evening, December 29, the Association assembled 
in the McMillin Academic Theatre at 8 o’clock. 

The President of Columbia University, Dr. NICHOLAS MURRAY 
Butter, after reviewing the remarkable development in the 
departments of Modern Languages as illustrated in the history 
of Columbia University, gave a cordial welcome to the members f 
of the Association. 

The President of the Association, WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSoN, {3 
then delivered the annual Presidential Address: “From the } 
Point of View of the Professor turned President.’’* 

Following this address, President and Mrs. Butler received 
the members and guests of the Association at the President’s 
House. 


SECOND SESSION, TUESDAY MORNING AT 9:30 


For the second session the Association met in three sections , 
devoted respectively to English, Romance, and Germanic 4 


Philology. 
ENGLISH SECTION y | 
309 HAVEMEYER HALL 
Chairman: Professor Hardin Craig of the University of Iowa. Pe 


The following papers were read: 
5. “On Chasing Parallels.” By Professor Baldwin Maxwell 
of the University of Chicago. (Discussed by Professor F. E. 
Pierce of Yale University.) r 
6. “Chaucer and the Church.” By Professor Ernest P. Kuhl ie 
_ of Goucher College. 
' 7, “The Site of Heorot.” By Dr. Stephen J. Herben, Jr., of 
Princeton University. A written discussion of the conclusions of ‘iy 
this paper, by Professor Fr. Klaeber, was read by Professor it 
Kemp Malone, who also added comments of his own. nf 
8. “An Unpublished Letter by Browning.” By Professor 
Herbert E. Greene of Johns Hopkins University. 
9. “Wefts and Spectres: A Fragment of a Chapter in the | 
History of The Ancient Mariner.” By Professor John L. Lowes : 
of Harvard University. 


* For the text of the Presidential Address see below, p. xlii. 
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10. ‘An Undescribed Likeness of Samuel Johnson.” By 
Professor Chauncey B. Tinker of Yale University. 

On motion of Professor Lowes it was voted: That the Chair- 
man, Professor Craig, be authorized to appoint a committee to 
consider a proposed plan, to be submitted by the Chaucer 
Group, looking toward the reorganization of a Chaucer Society, 
Professor Craig himself to be a member of this Committee. 


ABert C. Baucu, University of Pennsylvania, Secretary. 


ROMANCE SECTION 
411 KENT HALL 

Chairman: Professor Kenneth McKenzie of the University of 
Illinois. 

The following papers were read: 

11. “Foreign Influence on Spain from 1750 to 1800.” By 
Professor Arthur Hamilton of the University of Illinois. 

12. “Nature Appreciation in French Literature of the 17th 
Century.” By Professor W. O. Farnsworth of Northwestern 
University. (Discussed by Professor Isabelle Bronk of Swarth- 
more College.) 

13. “The Nature Doctrine of Voltaire.’”” By Professor George 
R. Havens of Ohio State University. (Discussed by Professors 
W. A. Nitze and H. A. Todd.) 

Professor A. Coleman of the University of Chicago, read a 
report on the activities of the committee now surveying modern 
language instruction. 

14. “Unpublished Letters by Pierre Bayle.” By Professor 
J. L. Gerig of Columbia University. 

15. ‘Some Old French Glosses.’’ By Professor D. S. Blond- 
heim of Johns Hopkins University. 

16. ‘Are the Modern French Poets Decadent?”’ By Professor 
G. L. van Roosbroeck of New York University. 

17. “Blasco Ibafiez and His Novels.’”’ By Professor R. Selden 
Rose of Yale University. 

GusTAVE L. vAN RoosBroeck, New York University, 
Secretary. 


GERMANIC SECTION 
305 SCHERMERHORN HALL 


Chairman: Professor Paul R. Pope, of Cornell University 
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The following papers were read: 

18. ‘“‘The German Language in the History of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences.” By Professor Edwin H. Zeydel, of 
Indiana University. 

19. “The OHG Tatian and its Translators.’”’ By Professor 
Taylor Starck, of Harvard University. 

20. “Friedrich Schlegel’s Apostasy and his Europa.” By 
Professor T. Moody Campbell, of Wesleyan University. 

21. “A Lost Portrait of Heine, Found.”’ By Professor Carl 
F. Schreiber, of Yale University. 

22. “A New Interpretation of Italy: Karl Scheffler’s Italien; 
Tagebuch einer Reise, Leipzig 1922.” By Professor Camillo von 
Klenze, of the College of the City of New York. 

The report of the committee on the collecting of funds to 
assist in publishing the remaining portions of Grimm’s W@rter- 
buch was presented by Professor Taylor Starck. For the present 
it seemed advisable to await developments rather than to 
solicit funds. The report of the committee on Bibliography was 
presented by Professor F. W. J. Heuser. The bibliography of 
German periodicals owned in Germany and Austria is to be 
expected in the fall of 1925, and subscriptions to it are solicited. 
In place of Professor Stroebe, who found herself obliged to 
retire from the committee, the committee recommended Pro- 
fessor Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer. Both committees were 
continued. 

Professor C. M. Purin reported on the progress of the investi- 
gation into the study of modern foreign languages. 

The following officers were elected for 1925: Chairman, 

; Professor Alexander R. Hohlfeld; Secretary, Professor Taylor 
Starck. 
ARCHER TAYLOR, Washington University, Secretary. 


Luncheon was provided for the members of the Association by 
Columbia University at Faculty House. 


THIRD SESSION, TUESDAY AFTERNOON 


The third session of the Association was devoted to Group 
Meetings, which were held in two Divisions, those of the First 
Division from 2:30 until 4:00 o’clock, and those of the Second 
from 4:30 until 6 o'clock. 
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FIRST DIVISION, 2:30 P.M. 


(General Topics IIT) Problems in General Aésthetics. Chairman, 
Professor Charles E. Whitmore, University of Michigan. The 
following papers were read: 

“Favorite Words,” by Professor F. N. Scott, Umiversity of 
Michigan. 

“Croce and American Literary Criticism,” by Dr. T. T. 
Stenberg, University of Texas. 

“Clearing the Ground for Asthetics,” by the Chairman. 


The attendance, fluctuating because of the competition of 
other groups, reached a total of 48. This fluctuation shortened 
discussion and precluded the forming of plans for future work. 
The Chairman will therefore be glad to correspond with mem- 
bers of the Group who are interested in collecting and dissemin- 
ating references in this field. 

CHARLES E. WHITMORE, Chairman. 


(General Topics IV) Practical Phonetics. Chairman, Professor 
James L. Barker. In the absence of the Chairman Professor 
Samuel Moore of the University of Michigan was elected 
temporary Chairman. 

The following papers were read: 

“Intonation, with some details of Klinghardt’s most recent 
work,” by William Tilly, Columbia University. 

“The Vowel Triangle—a Fallacy,” by Professor G. Oscar 
Russell, University of Utah. 

“Report of work done in the Phonetics Laboratory of the 
University of Michigan,” by Professor Clarence L. Meader. 

It was voted to instruct the officers of the Group to limit next 
year’s program to two papers. The officers were authorized to 
appoint a member to represent the Group on the general 
committee of the Association to consider the adoption of a 
modified phonetic alphabet. 

The following officers were elected for 1925: Chairman, 
Elliott A. White, Dartmouth College; Secretary, A. R. Morris, 
University of Michigan. 

A. R. Morris, Secretary. 
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(Comparative Literature III) Arthurian Romances. Chairman, 
Professor William A. Nitze, University of Chicago. In the 
absence of Professor Tom Peete Cross, Mr. Roger S. Loomis 
was elected Secretary pro tem. The following papers were read: 
“The Iconography of the Round Table,” by Professor Laura 

A. Hibbard of Wellesley College, who illustrated her paper by 

numerous lantern-slides. The paper was discussed by Professor 

A. C. L. Brown and Messrs. J. J. Parry and Roger S. Loomis. 
“The Four Talismans of the Tuatha De Danann,” by Pro- 

fessor A. C. L. Brown. (Discussed by Professor W. P. Shepard.) 


RoGER S. Loomis, Secretary pro tem. 


(English VII and VIII: joint meeting extending through two 
Group periods) English Literature 1660-1800. Chairmen, 
Professors F. B. Kaye and R. S. Crane; Secretaries Professors 
A. E. Case and J. W. Draper. 

Professor Crane reported that the publication of the volume of 
XVIIIth century studies projected last year had been made 
feasible. He was appointed Chairman of a committee to deal 
with the matter, with the understanding that he would select 
two colleagues to collaborate with him. 

Professor Crane also announced that the finding-list of 
British periodicals before 1800 accessible in American libraries, 
on which he and Professor Kaye have been working, was now 
approaching completion. In connection with this announce- 
ment, he invited the coéperation of the Groups in the task of 

preparing an index of critical essays in the more obscure periodi- 
cals of the early XVIIIth century. 

The following papers were then presented: 

1. “Opposition to Neo-Classicism in England, 1660-1700,” 
by Professor Paul Spencer Wood, Grinnell College. 

2. “The Sense of Art in XVIIIth Century Poetry,” by 
Professor Louis I. Bredvold, University of Michigan. 

3. “Remarks on the Bibliography of Pope,” by Professor 
R. H. Griffith, University of Texas. 

After a lively discussion—and a brief intermission—the 
meeting turned to the consideration of certain theses concerning 
the nature of Romanticism in the XVIIIth century which had 
been prepared by the Chairmen. The discussion which resulted 
will be summarized in the next bulletins of the Groups. 
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It was voted that the present officers be continued for another 
year. About seventy persons were present. 


F. B. Kaye and R. S. Crane, Chairmen. 


(English X) Victorian Literature. Chairman, Professor Finley 
M. K. Foster, University of Delaware. After introductory 
remarks by the Chairman emphasizing the need of a Group for 
studying the literature of the Victorian period, and defining 
its limits as 1840-1892, the following papers were read: 
“The Study of Victorian Literature,’ by Professor John 

Erskine. 

“Thackeray’s Round-about Papers: their MSS. and Proofs,” 
by Professor John Edwin Wells. 

“Another Source for The Cloister and Hearth,” by Professor 
A. M. Turner, University of Maine. 

“The Sources of Bulwer-Lytton’s Richelieu,” by Dr. Charles 
B. Qualia, University of Texas. 

Professor L. N. Broughton reported on the present state of 
the Browning Concordance, begun in 1914, and announced that 
it will probably be completed and ready for distribution by 
March 1, 1925. 

The Chairman has appointed Professor Gilbert W. Mead, 
Westminster College, Secretary of the Group. 


Fintey M. K. Foster, Chairman. 


(English XI) Contemporary Literature. Chairman, Mr. 
Christopher Morley; Secretary, Mrs. Carleton Brown. 

The Chairman urged the advisability of including fewer 
papers in the program, and allowing more opportunity for 
discussion. 

Professor Paul Kaufman proposed that the Group undertake 
a survey of the courses in Contemporary Literature which are 
given at present in American colleges and universities. He 
stated that the Federal Bureau of Education was interested in 
such a survey and would lend coéperation. It was voted to 
undertake this investigation, and the Chairman appointed a 
committee consisting of Professor Kaufman, Professor Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, and one other member to be named by these 
two, to take the work in hand in codperation with the Federal 
Bureau of Education. [The third member of this committee is 
Professor J. F. L. Raschen of the University of Pittsburgh.] 
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The following papers were read. 

1. “The Scene of Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy,” by 
Professor Stanley P. Chase, Union College (read by Professor 
G. R. Elliott, Bowdoin College). 

2. “Bernard Shaw’s Joan of Arc and that of Anatole France,” 
by Professor David Cabeen, Williams College. 

3. “The Genealogical Novel,” by Professor A. E. Zucker, 
University of Maryland. 

4. “The Character of Irene Heron in The Forsyte Saga,” 
by Professor Austin K. Gray, Haverford College. 

The present officers were re-elected for the coming year. 


BEATRICE D. Brown, Secretary. 


(French III) French Literature of the XVII and XVIII Cen- 
turies. Chairman, Professor André Morize, Harvard Univer- 
sity. Noreport of the meeting of this Group has been received. 


(German III) Goethe. Chairman, Professor E. H. Mensel, 

Smith College. 

The following papers were read: 

“The Riddle of Mephistopheles in Faust II, 1,” by Professor 
E. Prokosch, Bryn Mawr College. 

“George Borrow and Goethe’s Faust,” by Mr. William A. 
Speck, Yale University. 

“The First American Life of Goethe,” by Mr. B. F. Ladd, 
Yale University. 

The Secretary read the annual report of the Goethe Centenary 
committee. It was voted to amend the report by enlarging the 
committee from four members to eight. The report was then 
adopted. 

Professor Julius Goebel was elected Chairman of the Group 
for 1925, and the present Secretary was re-elected. The meeting 
this year was unusually well attended—and adjourned on time! 


CARL F. SCHREIBER, Secretary. 


SECOND DIVISION, 4:30 P.M. 


(General Topics I) Poetic Form. Chairman, Professor Morris 
W. Croll, Princeton University. 
The report of the Committee on Metrical Notation appointed 
by the Association was presented and discussed. Professor 
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Clarence E. Andrews of Ohio State University was elected 
Chairman of the Group for 1925 and was empowered to appoint 
the Secretary. 


Morris W. Chairman. 


(Comparative Literature V and English VI; joint meeting) 

The Renaissance, Spenser and Milton. Chairmen, Professors 
Hardin Craig and James Holly Hanford. At the First Session* 
Professor Craig presided and the following papers were pre- 
sented: 

‘Milton on Liberty,” by Professor Philo M. Buck, University 
of Nebraska. 

“Spenser’s Lost Book of Constancy,” by Professor Austin 
K. Gray, Haverford College. 

“Renaissance Theories of Criticism,” by Miss E. F. Pope, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The program included also brief reports on the progress of 
Renaissance scholarship in English, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish by Allan H. Gilbert, C. L. Finney, Ralph C. 
Williams, Robert H. Fife, Walter L. Bullock and R. H. Kenis- 
ton. Owing to the lack of time it was found impossible to 
present these reports in full, to the great regret of everyone 
present. About one hundred persons were in attendance. 


HELEN E. SANDISON 
RosBert V. MERRILL 
Secretaries. 


(English I) Middle English Language. Chairmen, Professors 
Howard R. Patch and Thomas A. Knott; Secretary, Professor 
Robert J. Menner. In the absence of Professor Patch, 
Professor Knott presided, and Professor Samuel Moore was 
appointed Secretary pro tem. 

The following papers were read: 
“The Middle-English Diphthong ai,” by Dr. Kemp Malone 
by Johns Hopkins University. (Discussed by Professors Moore, 

Emerson, Bryan, and Knott.) 


* For the report of the Second Session, which was held Wednesday at 11 
o'clock see below, p. xxxii. 
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“Some Phases of Analogy, or Associational Changes in 
English,” by Professor O. F. Emerson of Western Reserve 
University. 

There was a brief discussion of the proposed Middle English 
Dictionary sponsored by this Group. 

The officers of the Group were re-elected for the coming year. 

Tuomas A, Knott, Chairman. 


(English VII and VIII; joint meeting continued). For report 

of this meeting see above, p. xix. 

(French IT) French Medieval Literature. Chairman, Professor 

William P. Shepard, Hamilton College. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

“The Provengal Passion of the Didot MS.,” by the Chairman. 

“Chrétien de Troyes’ Attitude toward Woman,” by Professor 
Charles Grimm, Williams College. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

1. That a committee consisting of Professors E. C. Armstrong, D. S. 
Blondheim, G. L. Hamilton, W. P. Shepard, and T. A. Jenkins be appointed 
to prepare a program for next year’s meeting, including a systematic biblio- 
graphy of the work done during the year in the field covered by the Group. 

2. That the Group unite with the Group in Romance Linguistics. 

The following officers were elected for 1925; Chairman, 
Professor E. C. Armstrong, Princeton University; Secretary, 
Professor Louis Allen, University of Toronto. Sixty-five members 
were present. 


Orto MULLER, Secretary. 


(German IV) German Literature from a Social Point of View. 

Chairman, Professor A. B. Faust; Secretary, Professor Martin 

' Schiitze. The following papers were read: 

“The Development of Goethe’s Conception of Personality 
until the Completion of the First Part of Faust,” by Professor 
Martin Schiitze, University of Chicago. “The Social Vision of 
Jakob Wassermann,”’ by Professor A. W. Aron, Oberlin College. 
“Paul Heyse als sozialer Schriftsteller,” by Dr. Ernst Rose, 
The Brearley School. 

The Group elected as officers for the ensuing year: Chairman, 
Professor Ernst Feise, Ohio State University; Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Martin Schiitze, University of Chicago. 
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The following resolution was adopted: “Resolved, that 
provision be made for one or more papers to be presented at the 
next session of this group, on Modern Currents of Thought and 
their Influence upon German Literature.” 


A. B. Faust, Chairman. 


(Slavonic I) Slavonic Languages and Literatures. Chairman, 

Professor Clarence A. Manning, Columbia University. 

The meeting was attended by some dozen persons interested 
in Slavonic studies. It was decided to continue the group and to 
arrange for papers and discussion at the next annual meeting. 
Professor Manning was continued as Chairman of the Group. 

It was voted to request the Editorial Committee to provide 
for the inclusion of a Slavonic Section in the annual American 
Bibliography in the Publications. 

The Chairman was directed to codperate with any groups in 
similar societies which are endeavoring to strengthen Slavonic 
interest in the different colleges and universities. 


CLARENCE A. MANNING, Chairman. 


(Spanish IT) Spanish Language. Chairman, Professor Charles 
P. Wagner. In the absence of the Chairman, Professor 
Charles Carroll Marden of Princeton University was elected 
Chairman of the meeting. The following papers were pre- 
sented: 

“The Vocabulary of the Libro de buen amor,” by Dr. Henry 
Brush Richardson, Yale University. 

“Observaciones personales sobre el lenguaje de Cuba,” by 
Professor Oscar L. Keith, University of South Carolina. 

“Remarks on Vocabulary-Making and Opportunities for 
Work in This Field,” by Professor John D. Fitz-Gerald, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

“Practical Applications of Spanish Phonetics,”’ by Professor 
Julian Moreno-Lacalle, Middlebury College. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the Chairman and Secretary 
for their services in arranging and conducting the meeting; 
and it was unanimously voted to continue the Group for the 
the coming year. Professor Ralph H. Keniston, Cornell Univer- 
sity, was elected Chairman for 1925 and the present Secretary 
was re-elected. Seventy-five members attended the meeting. 


Henry Grattan Doyte, Secretary. 
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AMERICAN DIALECT SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the American Dialect Society was 
held Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 30, at 4:30 p.m. in Room 307 
Philosophy Hall. 


At 7 o’clock Tuesday evening a subscription dinner was 
served to 467 members of the Association in the banquet hall of 
the Hotel Pennsylvania. Following the dinner there was a 
Smoker with a program arranged by the Local Committee. Pro- 
fessor Aurelio Espinosa of Stanford University entertained the 
audience by relating a Spanish folk-tale. The Smoke-talk was 
given by Professor Ashley H. Thorndike of Columbia University. 


FOURTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY MORNING 


The fourth session of the Association was devoted to Group 
Meetings, which were held in two Divisions, those of the First 
Division from 9 o’clock until 10:30 and those of the Second 
from 11 o’clock until 12:30. 


FIRST DIVISION 


(General Topics II) Critical Study of Romanticism. Chairmen, 
Professors Charles E. Whitmore and Bartholow V. Crawford. 
The following papers were presented: 

“Barrés as a Romanticist,” by Professor Frederic D. Cheyd- 
leur, University of Wisconsin. 
“Shelley and the Empire of the Nairs,” by Professor Walter 

Graham, Western Reserve University. 

“What is the Romantic Temper?” by Professor J. Duncan 

Spaeth, Princeton University. 

Professors Crawford and Kaufman were re-elected Chairman 
and Secretary respectively for the coming year. Sixty persons 
were present. 


PauL KaurMan, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature I and English III; joint meeting) 
Medieval Latin and Chaucer. Chairmen, Professors G. H. 
Gerould and Robert K. Root; Secretaries, Professors George 
R. Coffman and Howard R. Patch. 
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Professor Coffman reported on behalf of the Committee on 
Medieval Latin Studies (1) that Professor Beeson’s Anthology 
would be ready for use in the second semester or third quarter 
of this year, (2) that a beginning has actually been made with 
the work allotted to the United States in compiling the Mediz- 
val Latin Dictionary under the general direction of the U.A.L., 
(3) that a Committee, of which Professor Harry M. Ayres is 
Chairman, has been appointed by Professor Haskins, Chairman 
of the A.C.L.S., to secure funds for the establishment of the 
Mediaeval Journal. 

Professor Lowes reported for the Committee on the Develop- 
ment of Chaucer Studies that there were prospects of large 
possibilities for the work. He reported also the resolution 
adopted at the meeting of the English section looking toward 
the reorganization of a Chaucer Society, but suggested that the 
present special committee of the Chaucer Group be continued, 
in order to continue its work in case the larger plans should not 
materialize. 

Professor J. S. P. Tatlock then presented as a basis for 
discussion a paper on “‘Chaucer’s Relation to Vernacular and to 
Classical and Medieval Literature.” 

In the ensuing discussion the following persons took part: 
Professors Root, Cooper, Lowes, Baldwin, Karl Young, F. M. 
Warren, A. C. L. Brown, Baugh, and Dr. Magoun. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 

(1) CHaucerR Group: Chairman, Professor Karl Young; 
Secretary, Professor Howard R. Patch. 

(2) MeprAEevaL Latin Group: Chairman, Professor J. S. P. 
Tatlock; Secretary, Dr. F. P. Magoun, Jr. 


(Comparative Literature II) Popular Literature: a joint meeting 
with the American Folk-Lore Society. Chairman, Professor 
Louise Pound. The following papers were read: 

“Ideas of the Soul in the English and Scottish Ballads,” by 

Dr. L. C. Wimberly, University of Nebraska. 

‘Animal Songs of Jamaica,” by Professor Martha W. Beck- 
with, Vassar College. 
“Some Southern Folk-Tunes,” by Professor John H. Cox, 

West Virginia University. 
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“Negro Folk-Songs about Animals,’ by Professor Dorothy 
Scarborough, Columbia University. 

“Some Problems in the Classification of Folk-Tales,’’ by 
Professor Stith Thompson, Indiana University. 

The following officers were elected for 1925: Chairman, Pro- 
fessor John H. Cox; Secretary, Professor Stith Thompson. The 
attendance was extraordinarily large. 


Hyper E. Ro urns, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature IV) Anglo-French Literary Relations. 
Chairmen, Professors George W. Sherburn and George R. 
Havens. The following papers were read and called forth 
interesting discussion: 

“The French Background of the Essay on Man,” by Professor 
F. B. Kaye, Northwestern University. 

“Problems in Franco-American Relations of the Revolu- 
tionary Period,” by Professor Gilbert Chinard, Johns Hopkins 
University. 

It was suggested that a future meeting of the Group be 
devoted to a study of problems connected with the Lettres 
Persanes of Montesquieu. 

Professors Havens and Sherburn continue as joint chairmen 
for the coming year, with Professor Havens in charge. About 
thirty-five members were present. 


GEORGE W. SHERBURN 
R. HAVENS 
Chairmen. 


(English II) Present-Day English. Chairman, Professor W. F. 

Bryan, Northwestern University. 

Professor T. A. Knott, on behalf of the Committee on Codper- 
ation with the Society for Pure English, made a report of 
progress. The Committee (of which Professor R. J. Menner is 
Chairman) was continued. 

Professor Harry M. Ayres demonstrated the value of phono- 
graphic records in making a linguistic survey by presenting 
records of several types of American speech which had been 
made under his direction by the Western Electric Co. It was 
voted to appoint a special committee, of which Professor Ayres 
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should be chairman, to carry on this work with phonographic 
records. 

Professor Hans Kurath outlined in detail a tentative plan 
for making a survey of American English. The following 
persons were appointed as a Committee to perfect methods for 
such a survey and, if possible, secure the means for undertaking 
it: Professors Hans Kurath (Chairman), J. S. Kenyon, J. F. 
Royster, C. C. Fries, and George Philip Krapp. 

It was voted to authorize the officers of the Group to co- 
éperate with other interested groups in requesting the appoint- 
ment by the Association of a committee to formulate a standard- 
ization of phonetic transcription. 

Professor Samuel Moore was elected chairman of the Group 
for 1925 and the present Secretary was continued. Twenty-nine 
members were present. 

C. C. Friss, Secretary. 


(English V) Shakespeare. Chairman, Professor Tucker Brooke, 

Yale University. 

The following papers were presented and briefly discussed: 

“J. P. Collier’s Shorthand Notes on Coleridge’s Seventh and 
Ninth Shakespeare Lectures,” by Paul Kaufman, American 
University. (Members had the opportunity of examining the 
notes, which have been lent to Professor Kaufman by the Collier 
family.) 

“Shakespeare’s Ideation,” by Hardin Craig, University of 
Towa. 

“‘Shaespeare’s Early Company Connections,” by T. W. 
Baldwin, Goucher College. 

‘Shakespearean Punctuation,” by C. C. Fries, University of 
Michigan. Professor J. Q. Adams was elected chairman for the 
coming year. 

HELEN SANDISON, Secretary. 


(French IV) Molitre. Chairman, Professor Colbert Searles; 
Secretary, Professor Gustave L. van Roosbroeck. In the 
absence of the Chairman, the Secretary presided. 

Professor W. A. Nitze read a paper, “‘Moliére and the /ibertin 
philosophy of the XVII Century,” which was discussed by 
Professors A. Schinz, A. Schaffer, C. D. Zdanowicz, A. G. H. 
Spiers and G. L. van Roosbroeck. 
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Professor E. B. Babcock read a study on ‘“Moliére’s Pro- 
nunciation.” 

The present officers were re-elected for 1925. About fifty 
members were present. 


GusTAvE L. vAN ROoosBROECK, Secretary. 


(German IT) Language and Literature of the XVI Century. 
Chairman, Professor Ernst Voss; Secretary, Professor Charles 
A. Williams. In the absence of these officers Professors C. H. 
Handschin and W. Kurrelmeyer were elected respectively, 
Chairman and Secretary pro tem. The report on the Scientific 
contributions made by German scholars at the meeting of 
the group last year was presented and adopted. 

The following papers were read: 

“The Faust Books and the Synoptic Gospels,”’ bt’ Professor 
James T. Hatfield. 

“Valentin Ickelsamer, the Grammarian and the Theologian,” 
by Professor Otto Clemen (this paper was read by the Chair- 
man). 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Chairman, Professor W. Kurrelmeyer; Secretary, Professor 
J. T. Hatfield. 

The Chairman was directed to appoint a Committee of three 
to ascertain what original 16th-century prints in the German 
language are accessible in this country. The Committee consists 
of Professors Ernst Voss (Chairman), W. Kurrelmeyer, and 
J. T. Hatfield. wer 


W. KURRELMEYER, Secretary pro tem. 


‘ 


(Scandinavian I) Scandinavian Literature. Chairman, Professor 

Axel Johan Uppvall; Secretary, Professor Josef Wiehr. The 
following papers were presented: 

“‘Love’s Comedy vs. When We Dead Awaken,” by Mr. Theodore 
T. Stenberg, University of Texas. 

“An Old Icelandic Medical Manuscript,” by Professor 
Henning Larsen, University of Iowa. 

“Some Linguistic Aspects of Taboo, with Special Reference 
to the ‘Norn’ Element in the Shetland Dialect,”’ by Professor 
George T. Flom, University of Illinois. | 
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“Bayard Taylor’s Interest in the Scandinavian North,” by 
Professor Adolph B. Benson, Yale University. 

“Psychological Problems in the Interpretation of Ibsen’s 
Ghosts,” by Professor Hermann J. Weigand, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

(Read by title) ‘“‘Strindberg’s Historical Theory,” by Professor 
Harry V. E. Palmblad, Columbia University. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved: (1) That the Scandinavian Group of the Modern Language 
Association of America heartily concur in the conviction expressed by Professor 
Hermann Collitz of Johns Hopkins University relative to the desirability and 
urgent need of having translated and published Viktor Rydberg’s Undersék- 
ningar ¢ Germanisk M ythologi, Part II, which is available only in the Swedish 
original, and that we as a group pledge our active support to the completion of 
such an undertaking. 


2. That, furthermore, members of the Scandinavian Group pledge respon- 
sibility for the translation of Part II of this work, Professor Hermann Collitz 
having offered to write the introduction. 


3. That a copy of these resolutions be submitted to the Executive Council 
of the Modern Language Association of America with the request that they 
consider the matter of the necessary financial support of such an undertaking, 
as suggested by Professor Collitz. (The translation of Part II involves about 
a thousand pages.) 

Professor Henning Larsen was elected Chairman of the Group 
for the coming year with power to appoint the Secretary. Thirty 
members were present. 


Apo.tpH B. Benson, Secretary pro tem. 


(Spanish II) Spanish Literature since the Renaissance. Chair- 
man, Professor M. A. Buchanan, University of Toronto. 
Professor Keniston reported for the Committee on Spanish 

Periodicals. The publication of the tentative list of Spanish 

Periodicals was approved and it was decided to ascertain and, 

if necessary, to try to modify the attitude of Library authorities 

on the loaning of single volumes from large sets. No report was 
given on the contemplated reproduction of Covarrubias. 

The following Group-ofticers for 1925 were elected: Chairman, 
Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford; Secretary, Professor 
W. S. Hendrix. 

The following papers were read: 

“‘H. de Luna’s Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes, corregida y 
emendada,” by Mr. E. R. Sims, University of Texas. 
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“Dictation in the Composition of a XVII Century Comedia,” 
by Professor C. E. Anibal, Ohio State University. 

“The Mexican novela de costumbres,” by Mr. A. R. Seymour, 
University of Illinois. 

“The Introduction of the costumbrista-essay into Spain,” 
by Dr. H. C. Berkowitz, University of Wisconsin. 

“The Authorship of the auto: Las Cortes de la Muerte 
(attributed to Lope de Vega),” by Professor G. I. Dale, 
Washington University. 

“An Early American Version of La Estrella de Sevilla,” by 
Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

On account of lack of time the last three papers had to be 
summarized. About forty-five persons were present. 


J. E. Secretary. 


SECOND DIVISION, 11 A.M. 


(General Topics IV; sub-group) Experimental Phonetics. 
Chairman, Professor Elliott A. White. The following papers 
were read and discussed: 

“A Method for the Approximate Determination of Speech 
Stress,” by Professors Helen Griffith, Mount Holyoke College, 
and A. R. Morris, University of Michigan. (Discussed by 
Professors Meader, White, and Russell.) 

“Methods of Projecting and Photographing Sounds,” by 
Professor Sarah T. Barrows and Mr. Milton Metfesel, both of 
the University of Iowa. (Discussed by Professors White, Russell, 

‘Maxfield, and Mrs. Busse.) 

It was voted to ask the General Committee on Groups for a 
separate designation for the Experimental Phonetics Group; 
also to have the officers of this group confer with those of the 
Practical Phonetics group in preparing the programs. 

Professor G. Oscar Russell was elected Chairman for the 
coming year and Professor Sarah T. Barrows, Secretary. 

SARAH T. BARROWS, Secretary. 


(Comparative Literature V and English VI; joint meeting) The 
Renaissance, Spenser and Milton. Chairmen, Professor 
Hardin Craig and James Holly Hanford. At the Second 
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Session* Professor Hanford presided and the following papers 

were presented: 

“The Renascence of Geography in England,” by Dr. George 
B. Parks, Washington University. 

“The Mirror for Magistrates and Elizabethan Tragedy,” by 
Professor Willard Farnham, University of California. 

“Sir Thomas Elyot’s Image of Governance; an expression of 
English Humanism,” by Professor Hewette E. Joyce, Dartmouth 
College. 

“Tracts on Liberty of Conscience, 1644,” by Professor 
William Haller, Barnard College. 

“Spenser’s Ovidian Lover,’ by Professor E. B. Fowler, 
University of Louisville. 

“The Development of the ‘Vice,’” by Professor Robert 
Withington, Smith College. 

Robert V. Merrill, University of Chicago, distributed a 
general Report on Renaissance Work in Progress in American 
Universities. [Copies of this report are available for distribution 
on request to Mr. Merrill, accompanied by stamped self- 
addressed envelope.] 

At the business session of the combined groups it was voted 
that Mr. Hanford, in conference with the Chairman of Groups, 
appoint a committee to effect the amalgamation of the Renais- 
sance and the Spenser-Milton groups; the committee also to be 
empowered to arrange a program and to nominate officers for 
next year, succeeding the officers serving on this occasion. About 
seventy-five members were present. 


HELEN E. SANDISON 
RoBEeRT V. MERRILL 
Secretaries. 


( English IX) Wordsworth and his Contemporaries. Chairman, 
Professor Arthur Beatty, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, 
Professor Abbie F. Potts, Rockford College. 

Professor John L. Lowes spoke informally of his work on 
certain early poems of Coleridge, after which the following 
papers were read: 


* For the report of the First Session, which was held Tuesday at 4:30 o’clock 
see above, p. xxii. 
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“‘New Shelleyan Discoveries,’ by Professor Walter E. Peck, 
Wesleyan University. 

“The Development of Shelley’s Reputation, 1810-1841,” 
by Professor Newman I. White, Trinity College (N. C.) 

“The Influence of The Borderers in the Development of 
Wordsworth’s Esthetic up to 1798,”’ by Professor O. J. Camp- 
bell, and Mr. Paul Mueschke, University of Michigan. 

The present officers, according to the tradition of the Group, 
hold over for 1925. 


ABBIE F. Ports, Secretary. 


(English XII) American Literature. Chairman, Professor 
F. L. Pattee, Pennsylvania State College. Owing to the illness 
of the Chairman, Professor A. H. Quinn presided. 

The following papers were read and discussed: 

“The Significance of the Frontier in American Literature,” 
by Professor J. B. Hubbell, Southern Methodist University. 

“The Vermont Transcendentalists,” by Professor Marjorie 
H. Nicolson, Goucher College. 

“A New Poe Poem,” by irving T. Richards, University of 
Maine. 

“Sidney Lanier and Edward Spencer,” by Professor Ernest 
P. Kuhl, Goucher College. 

“Pinkney and Poe,” by Mr. Thomas O. Mabbott, Columbia 
University. 

The Committee on Graduate Dissertations and Americana 
reported that the results of their investigation would be pub- 
lished within the year. Professor Hubbell was elected Chairman 
for 1925. About eighty persons were present. 

E. E. Letsy, Secretary. 


(French I) Romance Linguistics. Chairman, Professor T. 
Atkinson Jenkins. In the absence of the Chairman Professor 
Henry A. Todd was appointed Chairman of the meeting. 
A paper was read by Professor Henri F. Muller, Barnard 
College, entitled, ‘““A Chapter of Vulgar Latin Chronology.” 

(Discussed by the Chairman and Professor D. S. Blondheim.) 
The following resolution was adopted: 
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Resolved: That the Group unite with the Group in Old French Literature. 
and that the program committee of that section be authorzed to prepare the 
program for next year’s meeting, this program to include sume work on linguis- 
tics. 

There were twenty members in attendance. 

Otto Secretary. 


(French V) French Literature of the XIX Century. Chairman, 


Professor Alexander G. H. Spiers, Columbia University. 

The first half of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of “The Study of French Literature since 1880.”’ The discussion 
was opened by the Chairman and continued by Professors 
Coleman, Schinz, van Roosbroeck, Jameson, Henning, H. E. 
Smith, Mason, and Morize. 

It was voted: that the Chairman be asked to appoint a 
committee to study the proper distribution among the several 
universities of the task of procuring for university libraries in 
this country significant modern works, in such a way as to avoid 
unnecessary duplication. Professor George N. Henning was 
elected Chairman of the Group for the coming year. 

The following papers were then read: 

“Sainte-Beauve’s Chateaubriand et son Groupe Litteraire,” by 
Professor Horatio E. Smith, Amherst College. 

“Some Early Belgian Precursors of Emile Verhaeren,” by 
Professor Elliott M. Grant, Smith College. 

“Is Rene Boylesve a Disciple of Balzac?” by ane 
Aaron Schaffer, University of Texas. 

“The Contribution of Bourget to the History of the French 
Novel,” by Mr. E. M. Bowman. 

“Flaubert’s Oeuvres de Jeunesse,” by Professor Louis P. 
Shanks, Western University (Ont.). 

M. Grant, Secretary. 


(German I) Historical Grammar. Chairman, Professor Hans 

Kurath, Northwestern University. 

The Committee on the Standardization of Phonetic Trans- 
cription and Nomenclature, Professor E. Prokosch, Bryn Mawr 
College, Chairman, reported that it preferred not to make any 
recommendations for the present; that it was thought best to 
continue the work"on a wider basis with representatives from 
allied groups of the Association. 
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Professor C. M. Lotspeich, University of Cincinnati, read a 
paper on “Germanic and Romance Linguistic Tendencies.” 
(Discussed at length by Professor Prokosch; followed by general 
discussion.) 

Professor George T. Flom, University of Illinois, was elected 
Chairman and Professor C. M. Lotspeich Secretary of the 
Group for 1925. 

ALBERT W. Aron, Secretary. 


(German V) Modern German Literature. Chairman, Professor 
F. W. J. Heuser, Columbia University. The following papers 
were read and discussed: 

“Foreshadowing of Revolution in Modern German Litera- 
ture,”’ by Professor A. B. Faust, Cornell University. 

“Heinrich von Kleist’s Call to Poetry, a Re-interpretation,’’ 
by Dr. George M. Howe, Harvard University. 

“The Weavers in German Drama before Hauptmann,” by 
Dr. Solomon Liptzin, College of the City of New York. 

“The Conflict of the Generations in the Novels of Ernst 
Zahn,” by Professor B. Q. Morgan, University of Wisconsin. 

Other papers were read by title as follows: 

“Der Einfluss von Jeremias Gotthelf, Gottfried Keller und 
Conrad Ferdinand Meyer auf den zeitgenossichen Roman der 
deutschen Schweiz,” Werner C. Michel, West Virginia Univer- 
‘sity. 

“The Spiritual and Literary Relationship of Heinrich von 
Kleist and Otto Ludwig,” Walter Silz, Harvard University. 

“Philosophical Dualism in the Contemporary Drama,” 
Dr. Ernst Rose, The Brearley School. 

“America and Americans in the Modern German Novel,” 
Josef Wiehr, Smith College. 

Professor B. Q. Morgan was elected Chairman and the present 
Secretary was re-elected for the coming year. 


Harvey W. Hewett-THAYER, Secretary. 


(Italian I) Italian Literature. Chairman, Professor Kenneth 
McKenzie. 
Professor Walter L. Bullock, Bryn Mawr College, read a 
paper on “The Lyric Innovations of Giovanni della Casa,” 
showing that della Casa was not an innovator,but rather a 
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follower of Petrarch and Bembo. The merit of della Casa lies 
in the music of his verse. 

Professor Charles H. Grandgent gave an account of “The 
Seven Hundredth Anniversary of the University of Naples.” 

Professor Olin H. Moore read a paper on “Graduate Courses 
in Italian in American Universities.” (Discussed by Professors 
Bruno Roselli and J. P. W. Crawford). This paper is to be 
published in the Bulletin of the American Association of 
Teachers of Italian. 

Countess Irene di Robilant spoke of the work of the Italy- 
America Society, and Professor Mario Cosenza of the Italian 
Teachers Association. 

It was voted to ask for more time on the program next year, 
inasmuch as two periods seemed absolutely necessary. 

it was also voted that the officers of the Group and of the 
American Association of Teachers of Italian be the same. For 
the coming year Professor James Geddes, Boston University, 
was elected Chairman, and Professor Olin H. Moore, Ohio 
State University, Secretary. 

At 12 o’clock the meeting resolved itself into the first annual 
meeting of the A.A.T.I. 


Mary VAnce Youne, Secretary. 


MODERN HUMANITIES RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the American members of this Association for 
the consideration of questions of policy of special interest to 
members of the M.H.R.A. in America was held Wednesday, 
December 31, at 11 o’clock in Room 309 School of Business 
Building. 


Luncheon was provided for the members of the Association by 
Columbia University at the Faculty House. 


FIFTH SESSION, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 


MCMILLIN ACADEMIC THEATRE 


The Association was called to order by the President at 
2:35 P.M. 
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Professor Harry M. Ayres, Chairman of the Committee to 
audit the Treasurer’s accounts reported that they had been 
examined and found correct. Thereupon it was voted: to accept 
the Report of the Treasurer of the Association. 

Professor Hardin Craig, Chairman of the Committee on 
Nomination of Officers, presented the following nominations: 

For President: Hermann Collitz of The Johns Hopkins 
University. 

For Vice-Presidents: John Livingston Lowes of Harvard 
University, Louise Pound of the University of Nebraska, Bert 
Edward Young of Indiana University. 

For member of the Executive Council, in place of Raymond 
M. Alden deceased: Robert Herndon Fife of Columbia 
University. 

For member of the Editorial Committee, to fill the unexpired 
term of two years: Gustav Gruener of Yale University. 

For delegate to the American Council of Learned Societies, 
to fill the unexpired term of three years: Karl Young of 
Yale University. 

It was voted to instruct the Secretary to cast one ballot 
for these nominees, and they were declared elected. 

The Secretary on behalf of the Executive Council announced 
the Committee of Administration of the Revolving Fund as 
appointed by the Council, and also presented for ratification 
by the Association the following amendments to the Constitu- 
tion which had been approved by the necessary two-thirds vote 
of the Council: 

(1) To amend the statement in Article IV, section 1, relating 
to the Editorial Committee so that it will read: ‘an Editorial 
Committee consisting of the Secretary of the Association (who 
shall be Chairman ex officio) and four other members.” 

(2) To amend Article III, section 1, by changing the words 
“Secretary-Treasurer” to read “Secretary or Treasurer.” 

It was voted: to ratify both amendments. According to the 
Constitution, however, these amendments will not become 
effective unless they are also ratified at the succeeding meeting 
of the Association. 

Professor A. G. H. Spiers brought up the question of the 
organization and scheduling of the Group meetings. He pro- 
posed that next year each Group should be expected to elect its 
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own Chairman, with the understanding that the general ques- 
tion of the Groups which should be continued be discussed at 
the concluding session. This called forth an explanatory state- 
ment from Dean Greenlaw, Chairman of the General Group 
Committee, as to the policy which had been followed by the 
Committee. 

On motion of Professor Gruener it was voted: to refer the 
whole matter to the General Group Committee for a report at 
the next annual meeting. 

Professor J. S. P. Tatlock made a statement in regard to the 
Corpus Hamleticum by Professor Joseph Schick of the University 
of Munich, of which the first volume was published in 1912. 
On account of present conditions in Germany the publication 
of the remaining volumes of this most important scholarly 
work could not be undertaken without assurance of financial 
support. He pointed out that American scholars could materi- 
ally assist in this undertaking by sending advance subscriptions 
for the Corpus Hamleticum to Professor Schick, Einmiller 
Strasse 4, Munich. 

The Secretary of the Association offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved: that the Modern Language Association of America extends a 
cordial welcome to the Linguistic Society of America as an ally in promoting 
scientific linguistic research, and that this Association gives assurance of its 
desire to coéperate in every possible way in promoting the common objects of 
the two organizations. 


Professor Samuel Moore, on behalf of the Group in Present- 
Day English, reported to the Association that much first-hand 
material which would be of assistance in the researches of this 
Group is to be found in documents on file in the Veterans’ 
Bureau, but that by Act of Congress June 7, 1924, this material 
was closed to the public, except as permission to examine 
these documents was granted on the request of other Depart- 
ments of the Government. The Bureau of Education, however, 
seemed willing to aid in making this material available for the 
purposes of linguistic study, by allowing a “‘special collaborator” 
of the Bureau of Education to make such an investigation— 
such collaborator to be appointed by this Association and to be 
officially added to the Staff of the Bureau at $1.00 a year. In 
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order to open the way for such an arrangement he offered the 
following resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 


Resolved: that the Modern Language Association of America officially 


requests the Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior, United 
States Government, to aid this Association in a survey of American English by 
using its influence to make available for this purpose correspondence materials 
now on file in the Allotment and Allowance section of the Veterans’ Bureau. 


The Secretary read for the information of the Association 
resolutions adopted at the Scandinavian Group meeting urging 
that a translation be made of the Second Volume of Viktor 
Rydberg’s Undersokningar. [The text of these resolutions is 
printed above, p. xxx.] 

Professor O. F. Emerson made a statement calling attention 
to the work of the Modern Humanities Research Association 
and the desirability of larger American coéperation, both by 
extending its membership in this country and by greatly 
increasing the number of subscriptions to its annual Bibliography 
of English Language and Literature. 

The reading and discussion of papers was then resumed. 

23. “Shades of Longfellow.” By Professor G. R. Elliott of 
Bowdoin College. 

Professor W. F. Bryan asked leave to present the following 
resolution: 


Resolved: That the Secretary of the Modern Language Association be 
requested, in codperation with the Chairmen of the Groups on Present-Day 
English, Practical Phonetics, General Phonetics, and Germanic Historical 
Grammar, to appoint a committee to consider the standardization of phonetic 
transcription in the various branches of lingusitic science. 


On motion the resolution was unanimously adopted. {The 
Secretary after consultation with the Chairman of the several 
Groups named has appointed as such committee: Professors 
Hans Kurath (Chairman), Charles H. Grandgent, John S. 
Kenyon, George Philip Krapp, Clarence E. Parmenter, W. F. 
Bryan, and Max Diez.] 

24. “The Views of Great Critics on the Historical Novel.” 
By Professor Ernest Bernbaum of the University of Illinois. 

25. “Two Twelfth Century Latin Minstrels and their Suc- 
cession.’’ By Professor James Holly Hanford of the University 
of Michigan. 
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26. “Chess Moralities and Medieval Conventions.” By 
Professor Frederick Tupper of the University of Vermont. 

27. “New Letters of J. Hector St. John de Crévecceur.” 
By Professor Stanley T. Williams of Yale University. 

On account of the lateness of the hour Professor Charles M. 
Purin was obliged to leave before his paper was announced and 
accordingly it was read by title. 

In the absence of a report from the Committee on Resolutions 
Professor Lewis F. Mott moved that the Secretary of the 
Association be instructed to express to the authorities of 
Columbia University and to the Local Committee the thanks 
of the Association for the generous hospitality which had been 
extended, for the ample facilities which had been supplied for 
the meetings of the Association and for the careful provision 
for the comfort of visiting members. 

At 5:35 p.m. the Association adjourned. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


28. “Goethe and Russia.” By Professor Charles M. Purin of Hunter College 
in the City of New York. 

29. “The Wife of Bath’s ‘Maistrye’ and Mediaeval Feminism.” By Professor 
Howard R. Patch of Smith College. 

30. “The Present State of the Republick of Letters.”” By Professor Roger 
Philip McCutcheon of Wake Forest College. 

31. “Vanbrugh, Squire Trelooby, and The Provok'd Wife.” By Professor 
Alwin Thaler, of the University of Tennessee. 

32. “Literature and the Law of Libel: Shelley and the Radicals of 1840-1842.” 
By Professor Newman I. White of Trinity College, (N. C.). 

33. “Two Early Reviews of Keats’ First Volume.”’ By Professor Roberta D. 
Cornelius of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College. 

34. “Swinburne and Leconte de Lisle as Humanitarians.” By Professor Ruth 

Lansing of Simmons College. 

35. “Walt Whitman and Italian Music.” By Professor Louise Pound of the 
University of Nebraska. 

36. “The Old French Romance Gliglois.” By Professor Charles H. Livingston 
of Bowdoin College. 

37. “Rousseau as Critic of Moliére.”” By Professor S. G. Patterson of Dartmouth 
College. 

38. “Minutoli’s Depeches du Parnasse, ou la Gazette des Savants.” By Dr. 
George B. Watts, of the University of Minnesota. 

39. “The Spanish Dramatic Prologue from Encina to Augustin de Rojas.” 
By Mr. J. A. Meredith of the University of Pennsylvania. 


41. 


42. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 
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“A New Approach to Mediaeval Latin Drama.’’ By Professor George R. 
Coffman of Boston University. 

“A Recent German Version of Omar Khayyam.” By Professor Arthur F. J. 
Remy of Columbia University. 

“German and Foreign Influences in the Writings of Timm Kroger.” By 
Sara Porter Fitzgerald of Dallas, Texas. 

‘A Proposed Compromise in Metrics.’ By Professor Charles E. Whitmore 
of the University of Michigan. 

“The Cadence of Free Verse.” By Dr. A. R. Morris of the University of 
Michigan. 

“Standardized Phonetic Apparatus and Methods.” By Professor Elliott 
White of Dartmouth College. 

“Homophony and Ambiguity in Present-Day English.”” By Professor 
William F. Luebke of the University of Denver. 

“A Reconsideration of Ibsen."” By Professor Bertha Reed Coffman of 
Simmons College. 

“The Sources and Motives for Composition of Drayton’s Battaile of A gin- 
court.’ By Professor Raymond Jenkins of New York University. 

“Thomas Randolph’s Part in the Authorship of Hey for Honesty.” By 
Mr. Cyrus L. Day of Columbia University. 

“Scott’s Temperamental Predisposition toward the ‘Epic’ rather than 
the ‘Romantic’ Aspects of Life.’”’ By Professor Christabel F. Fiske, of 
Vassar College. 

“John Woolman and His Relation to the Quaker Journal Type.” By Mr. 
George Fullerton Evans of the University of Texas. 

“El Indiano’ in the Spanish Theatre of the Seventeenth Century.” By 
Professor Esther J. Crooks of Goucher College. 

“Traces of the Judas Legend in the Spanish Drama.”’ By Professor Joseph 
E. Gillet of Bryn Mawr Coilege. 

“The Dreyfus Case in French Literature. 
Schenck of Bryn Mawr College. 


” 


By Professor Eunice Morgan 
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FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF A PROFESSOR 
TURNED PRESIDENT* 


By PRESIDENT WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 


After some introductory remarks the speaker proceeded: 


... L have, then, no new discoveries in scholarship to bring you, 
no fresh solutions of old problems, no devices in teaching, no 
theory of education in general or of the place of modern language 
study in particular. I am going to speak on a series of ancient 
topics, not in the light of new facts, but merely as seen by one 
who has changed the point of view from which he once saw 
them. Whatever novelty exists in the aspects discussed will be, 
I fear, mainly subjective—and that due partly to the perspective 
given by my present remoteness from active scholarship, and 
partly to my occupation with administration rather than with 
teaching. What follows, in short, are the reflections of a pro- 
fessor turned president; one of Mr. Kipling’s bridge guards in 
the Karroo, 


No—not combatants—only 
Details guarding the line. 


I 


The supreme task of the executive in the American college 
and university is that of the selection of staff. The thousand 
and one other concerns in which he must engage, from finance 
to drainage and from the handling of parents and alumni 
to dormitory architecture and theories of the curriculum, are 
negligible in comparison with the choice of the men and women 
on whom finally depends the success of his institution in the 
accomplishment of the main task of education. In this business 
of selection one of the first issues is the question of preference 
between the teacher and the scholar. It is commonly agreed 
that for undergraduates the prime requisite is teaching power, 
for graduates erudition; and, perhaps, with the qualifications 
that will occur to every one, we may let this pass. But under- 


*The Presidential Address delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America, Columbia University, December 29, 
1924, 
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graduates are much more numerous than graduate students, 
and good teachers are probably rarer than good scholars. Yet 
our advanced instruction is planned mainly for the production 
of scholars, hardly at all for the training of teachers. This has 
long been recognized, yet nothing is done about it. Years ago, 
when I was a graduate student looking forward to a teaching 
career, I raised the question with a distinguished scholar at 
whose feet I was sitting, and the reply was, ‘“This is a university, 
not a normal school.’”’ To the implications of the retort I may 
return later. 

When this problem is viewed from the point of view of the 
individual instructor, it may take the form of the question as 
to whether he is more interested in the subject or in the pupil. 
There is, of course, much to be said for a teacher’s having 
abounding enthusiasm for his subject and little good is to be 
expected without it. But such enthusiasm is not incompatible 
with some consideration of the general task before us. The 
problem of the undergraduate college is not merely that of 
providing abundance of the waters of learning, it is also that of 
inducing those who are led or driven thither to drink. This 
requires skill in presentation, power of evoking curiosity, and 
not merely enthusiasm but a contagious enthusiasm. These 
seem to be possessed by only a minority of the men and women 
who regard themselves as prepared for college teaching; and 
if they are candid with themselves they find it out sooner or 
later. If later, they probably think they cannot afford to do 
anything about it, or think that nothing can be done about it. 
I presume the majority of my hearers believe that the teacher 
is as definitely “‘born not made” as the poet, and are even now 
preparing to resist a plea for pedagogy with all the ancient 
weapons of our most prejudiced profession. I am not going 
to make any such plea. I wish only to urge upon your attention 
the serious nature of the problem involved in the absence of 
practical skill in so large a proportion of college teachers. Apart 
from what is commonly called professional training, I have come 
to believe in the importance of two factors that, viewed properly, 
might help to improve the situation. I have found, first, that 
many—not all—poor teachers are so because their whole 
intellectual life is sluggish. It is only rarely that a man who is 
actively getting and giving in the intellectual interchange of the 
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college community is dull in the classroom. His teaching may 
be lopsided, but his pupils are likely to get something for their 
money, and his colleagues are the better for his fellowship. 
I really mean, of course, inéellectual interchange: not the 
interchange of anecdote at the club. A faculty can go far 
without scientific pedagogy if it lives in an atmosphere friendly 
to ideas, friendly to the curiosity that seeks to extract the 
meaning from events, ancient, medieval, or contemporary. 

I have found, secondly, that the solution of the larger educa- 
tional problems is terribly hampered by departmentalism. 
I need no more striking instance of this than that which I 
contemplate on looking back at my own unregenerate past. 
For twenty years I sat and voted on college and university 
faculties, and in the presence of controversial issues hardly 
raised my eyes beyond the horizons of the department of 
English. I should probably never have found out had not fate 
suddenly placed me where my duties made me realize my all 
but complete innocence of any thought-out scheme or policy, 
any well considered general ideas on what the whole business 
of college education was about. And now as hesitatingly I seek 
to arrive at such ideas and present them to my colleagues, I find 
myself faced from without, as previously unconsciously from 
within, by the instinct to defend the chosen subject, to guard 
the interests of the single department, to support the measures 
that will bring it the maximum of equipment, of enrollment, 
of prestige. Such partisanship, of course, hinders educational 
progress in general; but it also lessens the teaching effectiveness 
of the partisan, who could not but teach better if he saw the 
problem involved not only as the exposition, say, of French 
idiom, but as the mental development of each student before 
him. It reminds me of certain country roads I have travelled 
in the foothills of the Black Forest where the use of centuries 
has sunk them far below the level of the surrounding fields, 
and where the wayfarer may walk through the midst of beautiful 
prospects, yet be unable to see over the embankments which 
hem him in. Loyalty to one’s own branch of learning is, of 
course, commendable; but like all provincial patriotisms, it 
is apt if uncontrolled to be at war with the larger interests of 
the race. 
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The teacher of the type I have been describing usually 
believes he has, and indeed does have, certain educational 
fundamentals which determine his attitude and vote on general 
questions of policy; but he seldom realizes the assumption which 
underlies these principles. This is usually one of two. The 
commoner is the assumption that the educational system which 
produced him must have been a pietty good system. The 
rarer—rarer because humility is rarer than arrogance—is that 
the educational system which produced him, and left him with 
so much to do for himself later, must have been pretty bad. 
In other words, while we have no educational science, we have 
a dominant educational superstition. Our tests are subjective 
tests. I have seldom listened long to a discussion of educational 
aims or policies without nothing the tendency of the discussion 
to become a series of autobiographical narratives, carrying, all 
unknown to the narrator, one of the two implications I have 
mentioned. 

Now I submit that such a situation is unworthy of men who 
have undergone a discipline as rigorous as most of us have. 
We are almost all in some sense scientists, and in our own 
Fach are aware of the danger and futility of subjective tests. 
It is true that there are few fields in which scientific experiment 
is as difficult as it is in education. At the bottom of the difficulty 
lies the fascinating and perplexing fact of the infinite variety of 
human beings. But in many fields of method and result con- 
trolled experiment is possible if we can overcome our inertia, 
our fear of pedagogy, our love of the old, easy, hit-or-miss 
routine. It is our shame that for so long we have been content 
to follow this routine without knowing whether it works or no. 
For all we can prove, our students may learn in spite of our 
methods rather than because of them, become decent citizens in 
spite of our schools and colleges rather than because of them. 
I am not equipped to pass judgment upon the newer methods of 
measurement in education which are beginning to force them- 
selves upon our notice, but of this I am sure that for our own self 
respect we are shortly going to be forced to do our own measur- 
ing, to abandon the vague impressionism which leads us to 
prefer one way rather than another, and to seek to build steps 
upward more solidly based upon demonstrated fact. 
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II 


Let us turn now from the field of teaching to that of scholar- 
ship. 

The ideal motive of scholarship is love of truth. It is based 
on the faith that truth is one of the supreme and final aims of 
humanity, that human welfare depends on our wholehearted 
allegiance to it, that the humblest discoverer of new truth is 
aiding, however infinitesimally, in the onward march. 

But human nature seldom moves long in the rare atmosphere 
of these uplands. The motives more frequently in force among 
working scholars, the motives which keep a man at it day after 
day, vacation after vacation, are apt to be an insatiable curiosity 
without afterthought, or the desire for light on a practical 
problem, or the sheer love of the game. Admirable motives all 
of them, and I should be glad to think that they sufficiently 
accounted for the research attempted in our profession. Were 
we left to ourselves, they probably would. 

The Presidents, however, have intruded. They discovered 
that their institutions gained glory from the publications of 
the results of research by the members of the faculties, and 
that to encourage research helped to keep up the intellectual 
vitality of the place. So the process began which is called 
“putting on pressure to produce.” Advancement was often 
made to depend on publication, and on quantity rather than 
quality, and a number of evils with which we have long been 
familiar resulted. As I see it now, the great mass of non- 
significant so-called learned publication is due less to stupidity 
or vain glory on the part of the scholar, than to unintelligent 
and undiscriminating pressure from the administration. Just 
as for a period the possession of a Ph.D. degree was made an 
indispensable qualification for a position in many colleges, on 
the assumption that thereby a scholarly faculty could be 
assembled, so some seem to have supposed that they could be 
kept up to standard by insisting on the frequent publication 
of research. 

Associated with this tendency was another—to value con- 
tributions to learning in proportion to their dryness, their 
unintelligibility, or their remoteness from human interest. 
This is a natural result of the gullibility of presidents, who, 
being, like all of us, only partially educated, are incapable of 
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expert judgment in many fields. Unfortunately the effect of 
over-appreciation in one direction has been depreciation in the 
other. It has led to the regarding lightly of contributions 
capable of being understood by the common man, to suspicion 
of the larger curiosity which leads to generalisation, and to 
the branding of any approach to pure literature as “‘belletristic”’ 
and unacademic. 

Here we return to the unfortunate condition I have already 
discussed, the failure to recognize the man capable of stim- 
ulating the intelligence of those he comes in contact with, 
whether students or colleagues, as more important than the 
merely productive scholar, and not without value even in 
graduate and professional schools. 


Ill 


I wish now to discuss some questions on the relations of the 
Faculty to the Administration and the Trustees. 

The American Association of University Professors has 
published a valuable report on “The Status of Faculties in 
University Government.” For this Association I have profound 
respect. It has investigated a considerable number of cases 
of abuse of power in American Universities and colleges, and by 
its thoroughness, fairness, and insight has been able to render 
verdicts which have, as far as I know, always commanded 
general assent. It is probably unaware that the effect of these 
investigations has extended far beyond the institutions in 
question, that it now prevents more than it cures, since for 
members of my branch of the profession its tribunal has largely 
taken the place of the Last Judgment. I was a member of this 
Association from its beginning until I was evicted upon ac- 
cepting my present position. I think the rule that led to my 
eviction is an unfortunate one. Presidents and Deans, were 
they permitted to be members, would always be in a small 
minority, and I cannot think so poorly of them or of Professors 
as to believe that their presence would stifle free discussion. 
They could learn much, and what they learned would un- 
doubtedly conduce to a growth in humility. And they could 
contribute something. It is because I am not allowed to con- 
tribute at their meetings that I am abusing, as you see, my 
present opportunity. 
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It is a mistake to model an organization of Universiy 
professors on the trade-union. The attitude of the trade-union 
is due mainly to the fact that it is a defensive association of 
wage-earners against a body of profit-takers. The fact that 
University Trustees and Presidents get no profits disables 
the comparison with the industrial situation. And even in 
industry the hopeful movement is towards common councils, 
not one-sided bodies. 

The report on “The Status of Faculties in University Govern- 
ment” is a moderate and balanced document, much less biased 
in the direction of the indefinite extension of Faculty control 
than many of the discussions which preceded it. Yet its ten- 
dency is on the whole towards greater Faculty control; and it is 
because I have come to doubt the benefit of this in many 
respects for the institution and the Professors themselves that 
I am going to consider some of its recommendations and ob- 
servations. 

First, as to Trustees, I select these two sentences from the 
first section: ‘‘It is a somewhat rare thing to find on a board a 
representative of either the teaching profession or scientific 
research. Still rarer to find a representative of the industrial 
workers!’’ Now I have seen the experiment tried of having a 
professor from another institution on a Board, and the result 
was to bring out very clearly the fact that colleges compete 
with one another—for professors, for general and special endow- 
ments, for priority in educational innovations. A general 
extension of the practice would be likely, in my opinion, to lead 
to unfortunate complications. As to the representatives of the 
industrial workers, I should despair of finding one who could 
be expected to grasp the problems of University government 
or understand the terms in which they are discussed. The 
“bankers, manufacturers, commercial magnates, lawyers, 
physicians, and clergymen” who make up the usual Board I 
have found moderately well-informed, intelligent, unbiased, 
and in general as well suited to the réle prescribed for them 
in the report as any men we are likely to select. That they 
should not be wholly self-perpetuating, not usually chosen for 
life, in part representative of the alumni, and aided in their 
functions by conference with faculty committees, most Trustees 
and Presidents would now readily grant. 
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I am also in agreement with most of the recommendations as 
to the function and powers of the President, but I am struck 
by the extreme simplification of his duties implied in the report. 
The committee seem to regard these in terms of the formulation 
and initiation of educational policies on the one hand and 
administration on the other. Perhaps that is as it should be; 
it is not as it is. No mention occurs in the report, so far as I 
have observed, of the relation of the President to the alumni, 
to parents, to the general public. In proportion as alumni are 
granted a greater share in control and are depended on to give 
financial support there increases the necessity of keeping them 
informed and stimulating their loyalty, and no small part of 
a President’s energies is drawn on for these purposes. Similarly 
the President has constantly to give time to parents individually 
and collectively, to explain policies and regulations, to respond 
to calls for advice. With the general public he is expected to 
discuss general problems and tendencies in education, to help 
in the development of a public opinion on which depends in the 
long run the standing of the Universities in the community. 
Beyond all these he is expected to represent the University as 
well as to express his personal views on a multitude of civic 
and national and even international matters, to sit on boards, 
and—not least—to evade or outwit the ever present interviewer 
and reporter. 

Now it is arguable that all these more extraneous activities 
are no proper part of the work of an academic executive. But 
under present conditions they are inescapable, and the ignoring 
of them indicates of how many elements in the problem of 
University government an association in which administrators 
are not represented may be unconscious. We should like to 
know whether faculties in general believe that their presiding 
officers should cut off those demands on their time and energy 
at present made by alumni and the public, and if so, how they 
think these outside contacts should be maintained. For main- 
tained they must be. The University cannot exist in a vacuum. 
It is and ought to be in vital relation to the community and its 
own former students; and this relation must be maintained by 
persons who know what the University is doing and what it is 
hoping to do. 
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But it is in the powers of the Faculty that the Committee is 
chiefly interested, and especially in the matters of budget, 
appointment, promotion, and dismissal. The majority of the 
committee hold that it would be well that in all cases the 
Faculty should have a recognized voice in the preparation of 
the annual budget—in large colleges and universities, through 
a budget committee elected by the Faculty. This they believe 
would tend to allay the discontent which so frequently arises 
from inequities in the distribution of the salary budget. 

I am not sure that this is a correct statement of what would 
result. There is a good chance that the resentment against 
supposed inequities would be transferred from the president 
and trustees to the committee of colleagues, with dubious 
advantage to the peace of the academic commonwealth. It 
would tend to deprive the president of one of his most useful 
functions—that of serving as a sort of lightning rod for dis- 
content, or better, perhaps, a scapegoat. I cannot help feeling 
that it is putting a severe strain on faculty society to subject it 
to the temptation of personal and social influence in the allotting 
of the salary fund. 

But the making of the budget is much more than the dis- 
tribution of the salary fund. It involves decisions as to the 
division of income between instruction and physical equipment, 
and a faculty committee, to have sound judgment on such 
matters, would need to be informed on a large number of 
matters quite alien to their professional interests. All this means 
time and energy. 

This consideration leads me to a more general criticism of the 
tendency to increase faculty control. The granting to the 
teaching staff of even consultative powers on the large variety 
of administrative matters that has been claimed as coming 
within the sphere of their rights would mean a most serious 
invasion of the time now at their disposal for study. My own 
experience leads me to believe that there is at present in our 
colleges and still more in our Universities much more discontent 
over the demands made on the time of a professor by admin- 
istrative offices and committees than there is over the autocracy 
of the president or the trustees. What most scholarly teachers 
want is more time to attend to their business of learning and 
teaching. I have been arguing for part of their attention for 
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the consideration of general educational aims and methods, and 
I should grudge to see it spent on work that can be attended 
to by hired men like the president or volunteers like the trustees. 
My objection to the wholesale enlargement of faculty control 
is not at all due to a jealousy for the presidential prerogative. 
I think most presidents would welcome the sharing of their 
power and authority if this meant giving them a little leisure 
for meditation and prayer. But it is no lightening of the load 
if one has not only to inform one’s self, but also to convey that 
information to dozens of men on committees and then weigh 
the result of their deliberations. The question, in sum, seems 
to me not so much one of democracy versus autocracy, as of 
the division of labor and the avoidance of waste. 

One set of questions, however, stands somewhat apart and 
ought not without examination to be included among those I 
have been discussing, viz., those affecting appointment, pro- 
motion, and dismissal. With regard to the appointing of new 
teachers there is general agreement that as a rule these ought 
to be selected in consultation with the departments concerned, 
but that the final responsibility for recommendation to the 
Trustees ought to rest with the President. The matter of 
promotion is much more difficult. To leave it entirely to 
colleagues is to introduce into the life of the academic com- 
munity the disturbing element already alluded to in connection 
with salaries. Moreover, every year between June and Septem- 
ber scores of men receive calls which have to be met if men 
, are to be retained, and to deprive the president of power to 
promote would mean the loss of many a good man. Consultation 
with colleagues when possible is, of course, wise and usual, but 
here also I believe the president must carry the final responsibil- 
ity and bear the inevitable resentment. i 

There is less eagerness to share the burden of dismissals, and 
I bear a grudge against the Association of University Professors 
because they have done so little to help in the solution of the 
question of the disposal of incompetent teachers. Yet everyone 
knows that the level of accomplishment of our institutions is 
kept down more by the number of misfits than by any other one 
cause, with the possible exception of the scarcity of good 
teachers. The report goes as far as to propose that even teachers 
on a definite term of appointment should have the right to full 
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investigation by the judicial committee of the faculty of the 
grounds alleged for a proposed failure to reappoint.! This means 
a judicial trial of every one year instructor—an incredible 
waste of time to guard a non-existent right, it seems to me. 
The short term appointment is essentially a trial contract, and 
either party is at liberty to decline to renew it for his own 
reasons. It would be intolerable if one could not make an 
appointment for one or two years without conferring the right 
to permanence unless a case were made out against the ap- 
pointee. 

The indefinite appointment raises a more difficult question. 
Many a promising teacher is given a permanent appointment 
on what seem adequate grounds of promise and yet ceases 
by the time he reaches middle life to row his weight in the boat. 
Is the institution to waste its funds and are the students to 
be defrauded of their due for twenty years to ensure a livelihood 
to a man or woman who has proved incompetent or become 
intellectually stagnant? I realize the force of the plea that a 
board of trustees should pay for their own mistakes, but is it 
they who pay? I realize that security of tenure is regarded as 
one of the compensations for the low rate of salaries in our 
profession, but does this justify us in dismissing the problem 
when the condition is so disastrous? I do not know the answer. 
Perhaps life appointments for both professors and executives 
are a mistake. In any case, the question is one with which 
professors as well as executives should concern themselves. 
I am inclined to think that early retirement on a pension would 
in many cases be a better economy than to continue to pay full 
salaries to men who kill the interest of students and discredit 
their subjects. But this is a rare practice and needs nerve on 
the part of an administrator unless the teaching part of the 
profession should support it as a policy. But a careful discussion 
of the problem by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors would do much to convince the public that they were 
concerned for the welfare of their students and the efficiency 
of their institutions as well as for justice and freedom for 
themselves. 

1It ought, perhaps, to be emphasized that the recommendation here re- 


ferred to is not part of the official policy of the Association but is merely 
the report of a committee. 
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I am loath to end on a note of acerbity. The present occasion, 
the honor conferred on me by my former colleagues, the papers 
of the afternoon, bring upon me an overwhelming nostalgia 
for the old ways of teaching and study and ‘esearch. I try to 
assume the business-like pose of the executive and I have 
sought to present the point of view of my present position 
on some of our common problems, but the pull of the old task 
is strong. I would have you think of the branch of the profession 
to which I now belong less as arrogant autocrats than as 
harmless necessary drudges, whom you may use to rid you of 
thankless and vexatious tasks. So at least I seek to comfort 
myself as at long intervals I revisit the dusty shelves of my own 
unused library, and open a volume here and there with a 
poignant sense of exile. Again and again there come to my mind 
the beautiful sentences with which Mr. E. K. Chambers closed 
the Preface to his Medieval Stage, and they may serve in 
tone if not in detail to express the mood in which I join you 
once more in conference. He is lamenting his want of leisure 
and the spacious life. ‘Shades of Duke Humphrey’s library,” 
he says, “how often, as I jostled for my turn at the crowded 
catalogue-shelves of the British Museum, have I not envied 
those whose lot it is to tread your ample corridors and to bend 
over your yellowing folios! Amongst such happy scholars, the 
canons of Clio may claim implicit obedience. A silent company, 
they ‘class’ their documents and ‘try’ their sources from morn 
to eve, disturbed in the pleasant ways of research only by the 
green flicker of leaves in the Exeter garden, or by the statutory 
inconvenience of a terminal lecture— 

‘Tanagra! think not I forget!” 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REPRODUCTION OF 
MANUSCRIPTS AND RARE PRINTED BOOKS 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION: 

In preparing a report on the work of the Committee on Re- 
production of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books, I shall, 
since I am retiring as chairman of the Committee, venture to 
make a kind of summary of the work of the Committee so far. 

The resolution authorizing the appointment of this committee 
and the attempt to gather together a collection of rotographs of 
manuscripts and rare printed books from foreign libraries to be 
deposited in the Congressional Library in Washington and sent 
by mail to American scholars, was passed at the meeting of the 
Association held at Baltimore, December 28, 1921, and a com- 
mittee was appointed consisting of A. R. Hohfeld, of the 
University of Wisconsin; G. L. Kittredge, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Charles Moore, of the Congressional Library; Colbert 
Searles, of the University of Minnesota; and Frank Aydelotte, 
chairman. 

The Congressional Library entered heartily into the plan and 
and the Committee in the name of the Association undertook 
to secure a list of American colleges and universities who were 
willing to contribute $25 per year for the purpose of making 
making this collection. The plan was adopted of using each year 
only the collections of the preceding year in order not to subject 
the Association to the embarrassment of ordering reproductions 
for which it might not have the funds in hand to pay. In each 
. of the years 1922, 1923, and 1924, this Association collected 
from $1000 to $1200 for this work. A sub-committee was 
appointed to consider requests for particular manuscripts and 
to decide which items should be reproduced and which not, 
and in what order. The material reproduced has been listed 
each year in the publications of the Association, and it is 
expected that as soon as the items reach a sufficient number, the 
Congressional Library will print cards for them which can be 
purchased by college and university library libraries and kept 
in hand for the use of scholars. 

In connection with this work it is earnestly to be desired that 
a census should be made of reproductions of this material now 
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in existence in this country in order that the material in the 
Congressional Library should not duplicate anything which is 
already available. In the opinion of the Committee, the Modern 
Language Association should undertake to publish from time 
to time the results of this census in order to give American 
scholars fullest possible information as to the materials for 
scholarly work now available. 

It should be quite clear that the work of the Committee 
during these three years has made only a start, but it is to be 
hoped that the start is in the right direction. As the plan 
develops and as its usefulness becomes more clearly established 
the Modern Language Association ought, in my opinion, to 
undertake to get from private sources contributions to sup- 
plement those received from college and university libraries. 
If the funds at the disposal of the Association can be increased 
in this way from year to year, it ought to be possible to build 
up in Washington within a generation the most magnificent 
collection of research material in literary and historical lines to 
be found anywhere in the world. This collection would have the 
the advantage which no other has, of being available to any 
scholar for use in his own study, without risk and without 
expense. 

FRANK AYDELOTTE, Chairman. 
Swarthmore College, Pa., February 24, 1925. 
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MEETING OF THE PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE PACIFIC COAST ; 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Philological Asso- 
ciation of the Pacific Coast was held in the Assembly Hall of 
the Public Library, San Francisco, November 28 and 29, 1924. 

The first session was called to order by President Arthur P. 
McKinlay. The minutes of the last annual meeting were 
approved as printed in the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association and to be published in the Transactions of the 
American Philological Association. 

The treasurer made the following report for the year 1923-24: 


RECEIPTS 
$ 984.11 
EXPENDITURES 
Dues to Mod. Lang. Ass’n................cceceseeeeeees 346.65 
204.00 
$ 984.11 
On motion the report was accepted and referred to the 
auditing committee. 


The president announced the following committees: 
Nominating: Professors Nutting (1 year), Murray (2 years), 
and Cooper (3 years). 
Auditing: Professors Paschall, Diamond. 
Social: Professors Foster, Linforth, Utter. 
Resolutions: Professors Utter, C. G. Allen, and Bassett. 
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The secretary gave as his annual report a careful analysis of 
the present membership, showing the number of members 
elected each year, the representation by the various educational 
institutions of the Pacific Coast, by departments, etc. He 
reported 18 new members as approved by the executive com- 
mittee. 

The remainder of the session was devoted to the reading of 
papers. About 42 members were in attendance. 

The second session was called to order at 2 P.M. by Vice- 
President Paschall. After the reading of the annual address by 
the president, the other papers were read as scheduled. About 
60 members were in attendance. 

The third sess:on was called to order at 9:30 A.M. by Presi- 
dent McKinlay, and the report of the nominating committee 
was at once read and accepted, the following officers being 
elected for the ensuing year: 


President: Clarence Paschall. 

Vice-Presidents: I. M. Linforth, H. D. Gray. 

Secretary: A. G. Kennedy. 

Treasurer: W. L. Schwartz. 

Executive Committee: The above-named officers and R 
Schevill, E. W. Martin, C. C. McCown, and Ella Bourne. 

The association accepted the report of the auditing committee, 
which showed the treasurer’s report to be correct and his 
accounts and vouchers in order. 

The association also adopted the following resolution as 
offered by the special committee on resolutions: 


Raymond Macdonald Alden, member of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast since 1909, and vice-president of the Association for the current 
year, died September 27, 1924. For more than twenty years he was a member 
of the faculty of Stanford University, well beloved as a teacher and as a friend 
by his students and by his colleagues. For a part of this time, as head of the 
department of English, he showed himself an able leader and a constructive 
administrator. During thirty years he has built up a national reputation as an 
indefatigable scholar, producing work after work of sound and ripe scholarship, 
of accurate and tolerant literary judgment, works of lasting value in many 
fields of English literature. . 

The spirit of his scholarship has been felt in this Association in the many 
papers he has read at our meetings, and the active part he has taken in our 
work. 
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The Association, therefore, seeks to express its loss in his death, and to extend 
to his colleagues and to his family its heartfelt sympathy and condolence. 
(Signed) Robert P. Utter. 
C. G. Allen. 
L. E. Bassett. 


On motion, the Secretary was instructed to extend to the 
librarian of the Public Library, and to the Directors of the 
University Club the thanks of the Association for their hospi- 
tality. The treasurer was ordered to pay $10.00 to the Christmas 
fund of the waiters of the University Club. 

It was also voted that the Association endorse the work of 
the Modern Language Survey. 

The reading of papers was then resumed. About 35 members 
were in attendance. 

The fourth session was called to order at 2 P.M. by the 
president. After the reading of the few remaining papers, and 
discussion, the Association adjourned. 

ArtTHuR G. KENNEDY, Secretary. 


PROGRAM 
First SESSION 


Friday, November 28, at 10 a.m. 

1. “E. T. A. Hoffmann’s Reception in England,” by Dr. 
Erwin G. Gudde of the University of California. 

2. “Sources of the Old English Epistola Alexandri ad Aristo- 
telem, by Professor Stanley Rypins of the San Francisco State 
Teachers College. 

3. “The Agora and the Trial Scene in Homer,” by Mr. 
Thomas B. Steel of the University of California. 

4. “The Murder of Cinna the Poet,” by Professor Monroe 
E. Deutsch of the University of California. 

5. “The Genesis and Sources of Corneille’s Cinna,” by 
Professor Laurence M. Riddle of the University of Southern 
California. 
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SECOND SESSION 


Friday, November 28, at 2 p.m. 

6. Annual Address of the President of the Association, 
Professor Arthur P. McKinlay of the Southern Branch, Univer- 
sity of California: “Cicero’s Conception of Literary Art.” 

7. “Mexico or Mejico? Observations on the Spelling, etc., 
of this Name,” by Professor Alfred Coester of Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

8. “The Nature and Function of Research in Literature,” by 
Professor Benjamin H. Lehman of the University of California. 

9. “Wilhelm Meister’s Interpretation of Hamlet,” by Pro- 
fessor William Diamond of the Southern Branch, University of 
California. 

10. “King Arthur Transformed into a Raven,” by Dr. Her- 
mann J. Weber. 

11. “Modern Foreign Language Study,” by Mr. George 
W. H. Shield, Director for California, Modern Language 
Department. 


THIRD SESSION 
Saturday, November 29, at 9;30 a.m. 


12. “German Literature in Spain between 1800 and 1875; 
Bibliographical Notes on E. T. A. Hoffmann,” by Professor 
Franz Schneider of the University of California. 

13. “Syllabism and Stress Accent in Latin Poetry,” by 

, Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa of Stanford University. 

14. “Frankenstein, a Document of the Romantic School,” 
by Dr. Margery Bailey of Stanford University. 

15. “Lydian Airs,” by Professor Merritt Y. Hughes of the 
University of California. 

16. “Improving Shakespeare,”’ by Professor Hazelton Spen- 
cer of the State College of Washington. 

17. “An Olympic Scandal: A Study in the Homeric Law of 
Suretyship,” by Professor Max Radin of the University of 
California. 
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FourtH SESSION 


Saturday, November 29, at 2 p.m. 


18. “Katharsis Again,” by Professor Benjamin M. Wood- 
bridge of Reed College. 

19. “The Position of the Object Pronouns with respect to the 
Progressive Tense-Forms in Spanish,’’ by Mr. Robert K. 
Spaulding of the University of California. 

20. “Studies upon the Legend of Sir Gawain in Wolfram and 
Chrestien, (Second Part),’”’ by Dr. E. K. Heller of the University 
of California. 


PAPERS READ BY TITLE 


. “Three Guidos?”’ by Professor Herbert D. Austin of the University of 
Southern California. 
. “The Tragic Moralizing of Locrine,” by Professor Willard Farnham of the 
University of California. 
. “The Four Daughters of God: A Mirror of Changing Doctrine,” by 
Professor Hope Traver of Mills College. 
24. “‘Browning’s Theory of Love,”’ by Professor Louis Wann, of the University 
of Southern California. 
25. “‘Actors’ Names in Basic Shakespearean Texts,”’ by Professor Allison Gaw 
of the University of Southern California. 
26. “Codices Vaticani Reginenses Latini 208 et 1616.” By Frederick M. Carey 
of the Southern Branch, University of California. 
27. “Problems in the Life of Bret Harte,” by Dr. George R. Stewart, Jr., of the 
University of California. 
28. “Exclamations in American English,” by Professor E. C. Hills of the 
University of California. 


MEMBERS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Life Members are indicated by %, Emeritus Members by 0, 


Abbot, Allan, Associate Professor of English, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 

Abbot, Waldo M., Instructor in Rhetoric and Journalism, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. {1817 Washtenaw Ave.] 

Ackermann, Rev. Carl, Head of the English Department, Capital University, 
Columbus, O. [2315 Main St.] 

* Adams, Arthur, Professor of English and Librarian, Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

* Adams, Edward Larrabee, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1850 Washtenaw Ave.] 
Adams, Eleanor N., President and Professor of English, Oxford College for 

Women, Oxford, O. 

Adams, John Chester, Assistant Professor of English, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Adams, Joseph Quincy, Professor of English, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. [167 Goldwin Smith Hall] 

Adams, M. Ray, Assistant Professor of English, Goucher College, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Adams, Raymond William, Instructor in English, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. [Box 762] 

Adams, Warren Austin, Professor of German, Dartmouth Colleze, Hanover, 
N. H. 

Adler, Frederick Henry Herbert, Assistant Professor of English, Adelbert 
College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio [2633 Shaker 
Road, Cleveland Heights] 

Agar, Herbert Sebastian, Fellow in English, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J. [114 Broadmead] 

Agnew, Ruth Margaret, Instructor in English, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. [79 Elm St.] 

Agramonte, Emilio, Jr., Lecturer in Spanish, Columbia University, New 
York City, [438 West 116th St.] 

Aguilera, Francisco, Instructor in Spanish, Yale University, New om, 
Conn. [1877 Yale Station] 

Aiken, Leila E., Instructor in Spanish, University Extension, Columbia 
University, New Vork City. [540 West 123rd Street, Apt. A31] 

Aiken, Wellington E., Associate Professor of English, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vt. [52 N. Prospect St.] 

Ainsworth, Oliver Morley, Assistant Professor of English, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. [826 Clary St.] 

Aiton, Edith Bailie, Santa Ana, Cal. [1415 W. 4th St.] 
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Albaladejo y Martinez, José M., Assistant Professor of Spanish, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [University Club Memorial Bldg.] 
Albrecht, Otto Edwin, Instructor in Romanic Languages, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. [1207 W. Alleghany Ave.] 

Albright, Elnora Evelyn Kelly (Mrs. F. S. Albright), Instructor in English, 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Albright, Evelyn May, Instructor in English, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Ill. [1227 E. 57th St.] 

Alden, Earle Stanley, Associate Professor of English, St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Md. 

Alderman, William E., Professor of English Literature, Beloit College, Beloit 
Wis. [718 Church St.] 

Aldrich, Earl A., Instructor in English, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. [69 Shipwright St.] 

Alemany, José B., Instructor in Romance Languages, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. [105 Hudson St.] 

Alexander, Henry, Assistant Professor of English, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario 

Alexis, Joseph E. A., Associate Professor of Modern Languages, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. [1420 Garfield St.] 

Alford, Anne Nash, The Cedars, Latta, S. C. 

Allard, Louis, Professor of French, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
{1130 Mass. Ave.]} 

Allen, Beverly Sprague, Associate Professor of English, New York University, 
New York, N. Y. [University Heights] 

Allen, Clifford Gilmore, Professor of Romanic Languages, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal. [Box 1064] 

Allen, Hamilton Ford, Professor and Head of Department of Modern Lan- 
guages, University of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H. 

Allen, Herbert F., Assistant Professor of English, University of California, 
Southern Branch, Los Angeles, Cal. [510 N. Virgil Ave.] 

Allen, Hope Emily, Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Allen, Louis, Assistant Professor of French, University of Toronto, Toronto, 

. Canada - 

Allen, Morse S., Associate Professor of English, Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Allen, Philip Schuyler, Professor of German Literature, The University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. [Faculty Exchange] 

Allen, Samuel E., Assistant Professor of Rhetoric, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. [26 Southworth St.] 

Allen, William H., Bookseller, 3413 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Allingry, Jeanne, Instructor in French, Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. 

Allison, Tempe Elizabeth, Dean of Women and Instructor in English, 
San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Cal. 

Allison, William B., Head of the Spanish Department, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, Calif. [1803 Campus Rd., Eagle Rock] 

Almstedt, Hermann, Professor of Germanic Languages, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 
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Almy, Robert Forbis, Instructor in English, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. [1918 Sherman Ave.] 

Alonso, Antonio, Pan-American Union, 17th and B St. Washington, D.C. 

Altrocchi, Rudolph, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Amy, Ernest F., Professor of English, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
O. [35 N. Washington St.] 

Anderson, Mary J., Teacher of English, West Philadelphia Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. [47th and Walnut St.] 

Anderson, William B., Instructor in Modern Languages, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. [1103 E. Washington Ave.]} 

Andison, John Gordon, Lecturer in the Department of French, University 
of Toronto, Ont. [45 Bernard Ave.] 

Andrade, Marguerite, Assistant Professor of French, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, O. [182 N. Franklin St.] 

Andrews, Albert LeRoy, Instructor in German and Scandinavian, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Andrews, Clarence Edward, Professor of English, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, O. 

Andrews, Lula Ocillee, Associate Professor of English, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Andrieu, (Mrs.) Henriette, Associate Professor and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of French, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

* Anibal, Claude E., Professor of Romance Languages, Ohio State University, 

Columbus, O. [1191 Wyandotte Road, Grandview] 

Applegate, Anne Mary, Professor of French, Hiram College, Hiram, O. 

Arbib-Costa, Alfonso, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, College of 
the City of New York, New York, N. Y. [500 W. 140th St.] 

Arboleda, Eudofilia, Instructor in Spanish, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
[2514 Maryland Ave.] 

Ariail, J. M., Professor of English, Columbia College, Columbia, S. C. 

Armstrong, A. Joseph, Professor and Head of the Department of English, 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex. [625 Dutton St.] 

Armstrong, Amy, Instructor in English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. [312 Folwell Hall] 

* Armstrong, Edward C., Professor of the French Language, Princeton Uni- 

versity, Princeton, N. J. [26 Edgehill St.] 

Armstrong, Henry Herbert, Professor of Romance Languages, Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wis. [825 Park Ave.] 

Arnold, (Mrs.) Dorothy McSparran, Instructor in English, New York Uni- 
versity (Washington Square College), New York City. 

Arnold, Frank Russell, Head of Modern Language Department, Utah Agri- 
cultural College, Logan, Utah. 

Arnold, LeRoy, Professor of English Literature, Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn. [2628 Park Ave., Minneapoiis, Minn.] 

Arnoldson, (Mrs.) Louise G., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
State University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. [404 Grand St.] 

Aron, Albert W., Professor of German, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. [83 S. 
Cedar St.] 
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Arratia, Ramiro, Instructor in Romance Languages, Columbia University, 
New York City [500 Riverside Drive] 

Arthur, (Mrs.) Bertha Peelle, Instructor in Romance Languages, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O. [8 University Place] 

Arvin, Neil Cole, Assistant Professor of French, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Arvin, Newton, Instructor in English, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
(67 Kensington} 

Ashby, Stanley Royal, Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. [1200 Massachusetts Ave.] 

Ashford, William Ray, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, Gambier 
College, Kenyon, O. 

Ashley, Edgar Louis, Professor of German, Massachusetts Agricultural 

College, Amherst, Mass. [Box 442] 

Ashton, Harry, Professor of French Language and Literature, and Head of 
the Modern Language Department, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, B. C. 

Ashton, John William, Instructor in English, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia. (1006 East Burlington St.] 

Ashton, Madeline, 908 W. Nevada St., Urbana, III. 

Atkin, Ernest G., Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. [on leave; c.o. American University Union, 
173 Blvd. St. Germain, Paris, France] 

Atkins, Elizabeth, Instructor in English, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Atkinson, Geofirsy, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Amherst 
College, Amherst, Mass. 

Atkinson, Thomas Prater, Head of the Dept. of Foreign Languages, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Atkinson, William Rudolph, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, Memphis, Tenn. 

Atwood, Leland Leavitt, Instructor in Romance Languages, North Carolina 
College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. [322 Tate Street] 

Aubin, Robert Arnold, Research Student, Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
England. 

Aurner, Mrs. Nellie Slayton, Assistant Professor of English, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. [Manville Heights] 

Aurner, Robert R., Instructor in English, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. [415 Sterling Place] 

Austin, Herbert Douglas, Professor of Italian and French, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Auzts, Elizabeth Keister, (Mrs. J. F.), Head of the Modern Language Depart- 
ment, Lander College, Greenwood, S. C. 

Aydelotte, Frank, President of Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 

* Ayer, Charles Carlton, Professor of Romance Languages, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Col. 

Ayres, Harry Morgan, Associate Professor of English, Columbia University, 

New York, N. Y. 
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Babbitt, Irving, Professor of French Literature, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. [6 Kirkland Road] 

Babcock, Charlotte Farrington, Assistant Professor of English, Simmons 
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history of literature. In regard to critical and peda- 
gogical material, as well as illustrations, each 
volume is treated as a project by itself, with the 
intention of making the series scholarly and at the 
same time practically useful. 


Illustrated Catalogue 


N illustrated catalogue describing 

the various volumes in this series 
which have already been published is now 
available and will gladly be mailed without 
charge to anyone who expresses a desire 
to see a copy. Requests for this catalogue 
should be mailed to the publishers. 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


FRENCH 


Enfants et Petites Gens. Stories and selections from the works 
of Charles-Louis Philippe. Edited by Harvirr, 
Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University, and WILLIAM 
C. Dous-Kerr, B.A., Lecteur in English at the Sorbonne, 
sometime Instructor at Columbia University. With bibli- 
ography, Notes and Vocabulary, $1.10. 

In introducing Charles-Louis Philippe to the High 
School and College student we shall not enter into a detailed 
critical study of his works but shall simply limit ourselves to 
giving a picture of the man. His style is sober, lyric, terse. 
His influence from the point of view both of style and of 
content is felt in many men of letters in France ten or more 
years his juniors.” 

La Buche. Being the first part of Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, 
by ANATOLE France. Adapted for the use of schools, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by V. F. Boyson. 50¢. 

The first part of Le Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, telling of 
the humane scholar’s search in Paris and Sicily for a precious 
manuscript, makes a complete story by itself. 


Rules of Order for the French Club. Réglement du Cercle 
Frangais, by CAROLINE STEWART. 45¢. 
A recent addition to the Oxford French Series by Ameri- 
can scholars. 


GERMAN 


Der Griine Heinrich. Roman von Gottfried Keller. Erster Teil. 
Edited by BarKER FairLeEy. $2.00. 

The text reproduces the first seventeen chapters of Der 
griine Heinrich in their entirety, covering the period of child- 
hood and breaking off where Book One originally ended. It 
is thus complete in itself, and of compass suitable for School 
and University Study. 


German Grammar for Beginners. With Drill Exercises and 
Vocabulary. By E. F. Haucn. 95¢. 

A new addition to the Oxford German Series by American 
Scholars. This summary of German Grammar for Beginners 
is based on material that has been used in beginning classes 
for a number of years with excellent results. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street NEW YORK CITY 


A New Standard in Anthologies 


FOERSTER’S 


AMERICAN POETRY AND PROSE 
A Book of Readings 1607-1916 
1080 pages. $4.00 


“It is marvelous that you should have been able to get so 
much good matter into one volume,—a volume, moreover, that 
is in no way unwieldy. . . . It is a piece of work of which 
you may very well feel proud.”—Professor Killis Campbell, 
University of Texas. 


“Superior to any of the other one-volume collections in the 
choice of readings, in the value of the biographical and critical 
notes, and in the general makeup of the book.’—Professor 
H. M. Ellis, University of Maine. 


“It commends itself to me at first sight, and upon further 
consideration, as being a very excellent compilation.”—Professor 
Howard J. Hall, Stanford University. 


“The best book of the kind I have seen. . . . I am glad you 
have included so many recent poems . . . and that you have 
devised some new terms and classifications. The term Romantic 
Movement is a good one.”—Professor Jay B. Hubbell, South- 
ern Methodist University. 


“An admirable piece of work and one which is bound to prove 
widely useful.”—Professor Hazelton Spencer, State College of 
Washington. 


“Much more fully representative of the whole field than any 
other anthology I know.”—Professor Stanley P. Chase, Bow- 
doin College. 


“No single volume could cover more adequately and satisfac- 
torily the wide and varied field than does this ”—Dean 
Frank C. Lockwood, University of Arizona. 


“Obviates the use of several supplementary books.”—Mamie 
C. Johnston, English Department, University of Tennessee. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne 


BY WILBUR L. CROSS 
Sterling Professor of English and Dean of the Graduate 
School in Yale University 


Twenty years 
and followed by a 

many hitherto unknown facts about 
present biography 


ago Dean Cross brought oo complete edition of Sterne’s — 
phy. 

i humorist have come to light. In the 
Cross tells the pam ~ story, a bit whimsically, as might 


Since then numerous 


be expected from one under the influence of Sterne’s temper and style. 


Here, for the first time, is published Sterne’s entire Letter Book—unexpur- 
gated. Here, too, are reproduced in photogravure most of the famous portraits 


of Sterne, including some only recently discovered. 
Sterne’s manuscripts and of his published works with exact 
ions of the earliest editions. There is a full index. 


descri, 


New and Revised Edition. Two Volumes. 


here is a complete 


Boxed. Price $7.00 


Sketches of Eighteenth 
Century America 


“Letters from an American 
Farmer” 


By St. Joun ve Crevecaur 
Edited by 
Henri L, Bourpin, H, 
AND STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
In this volume made available for the 
additional letters first 
promised by the author of “Letters 
from an American Farmer.” 
Tilustrated. Price, $4.00 


Fielding the Novelist 


' A Study in Literary Reputation 
By Frepericx T. BLANCHARD 
Professor of English in the University 
of California, Southern Branch 
It presents Fielding as an exponent 
of the mind and temper of his age, 
and his influence not only upon the 
course of the Engli wat, 

through successive schools of criticis: 
upon the theory of literary art oad 
of critical and constructive 
ction. 


Price, $6.00 


Songs from the British 


Drama 
Edited by Epwarp Reep 
Assistant Professor of English in Yale 
University 
A_ well-chosen anthology, showing a 
ler selection than any collection of 
vee from the drama heretofore pub- 
is 


Price, $4.00 


A Study in Smollett, 
Chiefly Peregrine Pickle 


With a Complete Collation of the First 
and Second Editions 


By Howarp Swazey 
Instructor in English, Yale University 


As the most important work in recent 
years on Smollett, this study will be of 
unusual interest to students of 
Eighteenth Century letters. All the 
material is new, and the author’s con- 
clusions alter certain hitherto accepted 
facts in Smollett’s biography. 


Price, $4.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven 


Connecticut 
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Dial Press Publications 


THE MEMOIRS OF LEON DAUDET 
Edited and Translated by Arthur Kingsland Griggs $5.00 


NEW WRITINGS BY WILLIAM HAZLITT 
Collected and edited by P. P. Howe $2.50 


ENGLISH ESSAYISTS PAST AND PRESENT 
An anthology: Edited by J. B. Priestley $1. 
(Contains representative essays from Steele to Chesterton) 


MILTON: MAN AND THINKER 
By Denis Saurat, Docteur és Lettres $4.00 


ROBERT BKOWNING, HUMANIST 
An anthology. With an Introduction, by A. Compton- 


Rickett $1.50 
SONGS FROM THE ELIZABETHANS 
Selected, with an Introduction, by J. C. Squire $1.50 


POETRY FROM THE BIBLE 


An anthology. From Moses to St. Luke. Edited by 
Lincoln MacVeagh $1.50 


LITERARY STUDIES AND REVIEWS 
Chiefly on French literature, by Richard Aldington $2.50 


MEN SEEN 

Criticism of contemporary writers, by Paul Rosenfeld $2.50 
STORIES FROM “THE DIAL” 

The modern short story, by various hands $2.50 


TRANSATLANTIC STORIES 
Selected from “The Transatlantic Review,’ with an 


introduction by Ford Madox Ford $2.50 
THE LETTERS OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 
Edited by R. Brimley Johnson $2.50 


(To be followed shortly by The Letters of Hannah More and 
The Letters of Jane Austen.) 


LINCOLN MAC VEAGH 


The Dial Press 
152 West 13th St. NEW YORK 


The Essays of Montaigne 


Newly translated by 
GEORGE B. IVES 


Introductions by 
GRACE NORTON 


Nearly two hundred and fifty years have 
elapsed since Charles Cotton gave Eng- 
lish readers his version of Montaigne’s 
Essays; all subsequent editions have been 
based either on his translation or on 
Florio’s, which was issued in 1603. Only 
those who have puzzled their way through 
Montaigne’s quaint French are aware 
how inadequate Florio and Cotton are as 
interpreters of his thought or of his style. 
The Ives Montaigne, which is based on 
the latest French editions, will therefore 
become a treasure not only to those 
familiar with other editions, who will 
here find their author in his own habit as 
he lived, but to a larger circle of readers, 
who can now have unobstructed access to 
the riches stored away in the pages of 
this classic. 


Four volumes; boxed; $25.00 a set. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


17 Randall Hall CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Distinguished Books in Criticism 


Aristotle on the Art of Poetry 


Lane Cooper, Cornell University 


An amplified rendering of Aristotle’s Poetics, with 
explanatory illustrations and an Introduction that 
make it a work of general criticism rather than merely 
the translation of a classic. 101 pp. $1.25 


“Professor Cooper has done an admirable piece of 
work. He has succeeded in adapting Aristotle’s 
‘Poetics’ to the comprehension of the average student. 
He has relieved the ‘Poetics’ of its apparent remote- 
ness and has demonstrated its universality in terms of 


more recent art.” 
Prof. F. M. Padelford 
University of Washington 


An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy 
Lane Cooper 


In this companion volume to his Aristotle on the Art 
of Poetry Professor Cooper not only supplies the first 
really serviceable theory of Aristotle’s views, but by 
his translation of the Tractatus Coislinianus makes 
accessible the most important technical treatise on 
comedy that has come down to us from the ancients. 

323 pp. $1.80 


“It would be useless to say that the ‘Aristotelian 
Theory of Comedy’ does not fill a long felt need of 
those who are serious students of the art.” 
Prof. Guy Bayley Dolson 
University of Buffalo 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 
383 Madison Avenue New York 


SCRIBNER 


Announcing 


Premiére Année 


Moderne 
By Léopold Cardon 


Formerly of University of Wisconsin 


Illustrations by L. V érité 


PREMIERE ANNEE MODERNE is a thor- 
oughly modern text, planned to meet the 
needs of French courses in the first year of 
high school and in the first semester of col- 
lege work. 


Essential grammatical principles are related 
to what is seen and experienced in the class- 
room and to the everyday life of the pupil. 
These are so vitalized that it rapidly be- 
comes possible to conduct the class entirely 
in French. 


Readings related to Daudet’s Le Petit Chose 
allow the practical application of grammati- 
cal rules and principles. 


The elements of pronunciation are teachable 
from the first lesson, thus forming correct 
habits at the beginning of the pupil’s study 
of the language. 


Price $1.40 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


Now $1.25 each 
The University of Chicago [TALIAN SERIES 


Edited by Ernest H. WILKINS 
Professor of Romance Languages in the University of Chicago 


First Italian Book 


A grammar by Ernest H. WILKINS. 

“Two of my students to whom I showed it are beginning the study of 
Italian with it as an outside extra—just for the pleasure of feeling them- 
selves register daily progress in a new language.” 


L’Italia 
A reader by Ernest H. Wirxk1ns and ANTONIO MARINONI. 
“Will give the students a good idea of Italy and things Italian.” 


Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by Erste Scnosincer and ETHEL 


PRESTON. 
A simple and delightful tale of country life. 


Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs 
Edited F. A. G. Cowper. 
A delightful, readable collection of the traditional folk tales and varied 
types of folk songs of Italy, together with an interesting group of famous 
Italian proverbs. 

Il Risorgimento 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by JoHN VAN Horne. 
Six selections chosen as offering literary illustration of the most eoneing 
phases of the great Italian struggle for freedom and unity in the nineteent 
century. An excellent reader. 

Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by Ruta SHEPARD PHELPS. 
This play, a romantic medieval story cast in dramatic form, has been a 
favorite both for reading and for acting. It affords an excellent introduction 
to the study of Italian verse, for use at the end of a first year’s course. 


Giacosa’s Tristi amori 
Edited with notes and vocabulary by RupotpH AtLtroccHi and 
BENJAMIN M. WoopsRIDGE. 

“For the literary merit, the intense interest, and the wholesome tone of the 
text, and also for the scholarly accuracy of the editing, this new edition of 
Tristi amori can be recommended without reserve.” 

Pellico’s Le mie prigioni and Francesca da Rimini 
Edited with Introduction, notes, and vocabulary by KENNETH 
McKENZIE. 

Selections from two well-known Italian books. 

Fucini’s Novelle e Poesie 

Edited by Henry Furst. 


A splendid collection of stories. 
Postage 10 Cents Extra per Volume 


Published by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


READING TEXTS 
FOR ELEMENTARY SPANISH CLASSES 


Alarcon’s El Capitan Veneno (Brownell) 

The author’s humor is well-exemplified in this story which 
portrays the fate of a cross, woman-hating old soldier. The 
simple style makes it admirable for class reading. 

Perez Escrich’s Amparo (Ray and Bahret) ................ 1.00 

Romance and adventure, interesting characters, charming de- 
scriptions of life and scenes in Rome, Paris, Madrid and Toledo. 
Fontaine’s Flores de Espafia 72 

A collection of nine Spanish stories by the best modern writers; 
Antonio de Trueba, Juan Valero, and Emilia Pardo Bazan, etc. 
Perez Galdos’ Dona Perfecta (Lewis) 

The story of an isolated community and its intolerance ‘of 
modern conditions. Considered a masterpiece by many. 


Johnson’s Cuentos Modernos 
A collection of 19 Spanish stories by 15 different authors 
affording an entertaining picture of phases of Spanish life. 


FOR ADVANCED FRENCH CLASSES 


Cameron’s Tales of France 
Short stories illustrating French patriotism, etc. 


Healy’s La Comédie Classique en France 
Will stimulate study of masterpieces of French comedy. Vo- 
cabulary only. 


La Fontaine’s Fifty Fables (McKenzie) 
Nearly all of the best known with a few less familiar. 


Moliére’s Les Femmes Savantes (Eggert) 

Entertaining travesty on the pursuit of higher education by a 
group of seventeenth century women. Excellent teaching helps. 
Racine’s Iphigénie (Woodward) 84 

Has many aids to a clear comprehension of this great classic. 
Shippee and Greene’s Stories from French Realists—De Mau- 

passant and Zola 64 

Seven representative stories suited for class reading. 

Taine’s Les Origines de la France Contemporaine (Extracts) .84 

Conditions leading up to the Revolution and First Empire. 
Voltaire’s Selected Letters (Syms) 

Seventy-four letters illustrating the author’s varied style. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


Albert Teacher’s Agency 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Established 1885 


This Agency has secured many fine 
positions for Teachers and Professors 
of Romance Languages, Classics, and 
English. During the past year we had 
an unusually large number of calls at 
salaries ranging from $1500 to $3500, 
and several as high as $5000. In our 


Chicago office our Managers do de- 
partmental work. One of these de- 
votes most of his time to the placing 
of Language teachers. Our Agency, 
established forty years ago, is still 
young, and yearly adding to its clien- 
tele. This continuous growth is the 
result of live wire methods, highest 
degree of efficiency, strong organiza- 
tion, all with an eye single to giving 
satisfactory service. If interested in 
promotion, come to us early. 


Other Offices: 
NEW YORK DENVER SPOKANE 


The | 
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Largest Teacher Placement 
Work in the U. S. Under 
One Management 


Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


For many years a leader. Largest of the Fisk Agen- 
cies. Recently doubled its space to meet increasing 
demands. Incorporated in 1916. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU 


Chicago Temple, 77 W. Washington St., Chicago 
1256 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 


A professional teacher placement bureau limiting its 
ee to colleges and universities, operating on a cost 
asis. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


General teacher placement bureau, with affiliated 
offices widely scattered. 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


, 811-823 Steger Building, Chicago 
1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 


Public school work, including teaching and adminis- 
trative positions; also positions for college graduates 
outside of the teaching field. A general educational 
information bureau and a clearing house for schools 
and teachers. 


New Modern Language 
Publications 


FRENCH 
Coindreau and Lowe: French Composition Book 
Treille and Gay: Textes francais avec exercices 
pratiques 
Smith: Main Currents of Modern French Drama 
Forbin: Les Fiancées du soleil (Mitchell) 


France: La Comédie de celui qui épousa une femme 
muette (Cardon) 


Maeterlinck: Pelléas et Mélisande et Intérieur (Smith 
and Langer) 


Matisse: Paris, Centre de culture intellectuelle 
(Cardon) 


Rambaud: Histoire de la civilisation frangaise 
(Seronde) 


de Sauzé: Sept comédies modernes 


GERMAN 
Bagster-Collins: First German Reader 
Pope: Writing and Speaking German, New Series 
Vos and Barba: German Lyrics and Ballads 
SPANISH 
Wilkins: New First Spanish Book 
Hills: Spanish Tales for Beginners (Illustrated 
Edition) 
Ramén y Cajal: La Infancia de Ramén y Cajal 
(McGuire) 


A 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


